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Art. I—THE SECOND GENERAL CONFERENCE: 


WHEN WAS IT HELD AND WHAT DID IT DO? 


Short History of the Methodists, ete. By Jussr Ler. 1810. 

Asbury’s Journals. 3 vols. 1852. 

General Conference Journals, etc. Edited by Rev. Dr. M’Ciin- 
TOcK. 3 vols. 1855, 

Articles in the Christian Advocate, etc., January and February, 
1859. By Rev. F. 8. De Hass and Rev. Dr. Cocersnatn, 


THE importance which Methodism has attained in America 
by, at least, its numerical growth, has rendered everything 
related to its early history interesting to the present gen- 
eration of its people. Something like a bibliomania for 
its primitive documents has prevailed among us for the 
last twenty years, and new books, biographies, “ reminis- 
cences,” “ memorials,” historical essays, relics, have multiplied 
so greatly, that perhaps no leading denomination in the 
republic has now more abundant materials for the illustration 
of its early annals. There may be a providential significance 
in this fact, for the history of the development of a Church 
or a State "must, above all things, include its infancy; and 
such a genetic history, rightly prepared, so as to exhibit the 
intimate or interior life of the body, must be among the 
most effective means of conserving its original spirit and 
directing its prospective mission—the type and model of its 
Fourtu Series, Vout. XVIII.—21 
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destiny. What a hiatus would there be in the records of the 
original Church had not Luke written the “Acts of the 
Apostles!” And what an advantage to the ecclesiastical 
world would be the discovery of a manuscript history of the 
immediate post-apostolic Church, written by Polycarp or 
Irenreus! How much more precious would it be than the 
Constantinian production of Eusebius ! 

It cannot be denied that our early Church documents have 
needed thorough revision. The “fathers” were too intent on 
work to care much about their records ; and, perhaps, they never 
anticipated the historical importance which time was to give 
to almost every trace of those records. The early Minutes 
abound in inaccuracies, not only of orthography in names, 
but of figures in their returns of members. The date of the 
first New England Conference, as given by them, is incorrect ; 
and Lee, who was in New England at the time, reproduces 
the error in his history, though we have conclusive evidence 
that the session did not occur at the time appointed, but a 
year later; that the honor belongs to Massachusetts, not to 
“ Connecticut ;” and that Lee, in cutting the list of conferences 
from the old Minutes, inadvertently transferred it without cor- 
rection to his pages. Most of our books have given the honor of 
the first ultramontane conference to Uniontown, Pennsylvania; 
but it is now decisively proved (from Asbury himself’) that 
it was held among the heights of the Holston country, and the 
distinction belongs to that region, where the Church has again 
organized its first conference, beyond “Mason and Dixon’s 
Line,” after the restoration of the Union. Following the Min- 
utes, it was long supposed that Losee, the first regular Meth- 
odist preacher to Canada, entered that great field in 1791; 
and should the Canadian Church propose to celebrate the Cen- 
tenary of that memorable event, it would, were it to follow 
the Minutes and our sanctioned histories, make an unfortunate 
blunder, for it is conclusively ascertained that Losee entered Can- 
ada in 1790. Of the very first American Conference we have 
three dates; and a casual passage from Rankin, in the old Ar- 
minian Magazine, has alone, and in our day, determined the 
question. The more important General Conference of 1784, the 
most important in our history, as the session at which the “ Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church” was organized, is reported officially, in 
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its “ Minutes ” or “ Discipline,” to have been held “on Monday 
the 27th of December ;” whereas we all know that it was 
begun on the 24th of December, 1784, and ended on the 2d 
of January, 1785. And our standard historian, for years, 
gave, as the Discipline adopted on this great occasion, a copy 
of a later Discipline, modified and recast in its entire form, 
and also gave (from Lee’s report) the important enactments on 
slavery (the most extended and most honorable ever enacted 
by the Church down to 1864) as the supposed “ substance of 
what this conference did in reference to this subject,” “ though,” 
he says, he “could not find them in the printed Minutes or 
in the Discipline,” from which he quotes the other doings of 
the session ; whereas it is indisputable that these glorious pro- 
hibitions were not the mere “substance,” but the exact statutes 
of the first General Conference, and were actually printed in 
the “ Minutes” or “ Discipline” a few months after its session, 
but were suspended and expunged before the edition from 
which the historian quotes. Such are but examples of the 
perplexities that beset the student of our early records. 

There is another example which has occasioned no small 
controversy in our papers, and which has hitherto remained 
undecided, though it involves no less a question than that 
with which we head this article. 

We have, by order of the General Conference of 1852, a 
well edited collection of the Journals of that body from the 
session of 1796; but we all know that there was a session in 
1792, and that the great Christmas Conference of 1784 was 
also a general session. No Journal, however, of either of 
these sessions remains among the manuscripts of the General 
Conference archives, and the editor of the ordered work did 
not feel at liberty to insert in it unofficial accounts of their 
proceedings. But was the session of 1792 the first held after 
the Christmas Conference of 1784? Was not the Conference 
of 1787 (held in Baltimore) a General Conference, and the 
next held there, in 1788, an adjourned session of the same 
body? Such is the question which many of our readers will 
recall, as stoutly debated in the Christian Advocate, New York, 
in January and February, 1859, by Rev. Mr. De Hass and 
Rev. Dr. Coggeshall, respectively affirmative and negative 
in the dispute. The debate was without a satisfactory 
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issue.* It is singular how plausible the argument for the 
affirmative appears, and yet how decisive that of the negative 
really is. We can give here but a summary of the evidence, 
pro and con, not confining ourselves, however, to the two 
able disputants named, but presenting additional data on 
both sides. 

1. An important fact in favor of 1787 (but not cited we 
believe, though alluded to, by either disputant) is a letter of 
Wesley requesting Coke to hold a General Conference at that 
time. The letter is dated September 6th, 1786, and says, “I 
desire that you would appoint a General Conference of all 
our preachers in the United States, to meet at Baltimore on 
May Ist, 1787, and that Mr. Richard Whatcoat may be 
appointed superintendent with Mr. Francis Asbury.” (See 
Lee’s Life, ete., of Jesse Lee, p. 196, Note.) This is certainly 
a plausible initiative for the affirmative. Moreover, 

2. Coke did, by correspondence, (from the West Indies, we 
suppose,) invite the preachers to such a meeting. 

3. The session of the Baltimore Conference, which had in 
1786 been appointed for Abingdon, Maryland, on the 24th of 
July, 1787, was actually changed, and the body did, in fact, 
meet in Baltimore on the Ist of May, the day proposed by 
Wesley. (Lee’s History, p. 124.) 

4, There was much important business done at this session 
which properly belongs to a General Conference, according to 
all our modern ideas of the relations of General and Annual 
Conferences. Mr. De Hass presents this argument strongly. 
Ho says: 

A glance at the proceedings of this conference will convince 
any one that it was something more than a mere district gathering. 
It was at this conference the Discipline was first arranged under 
proper heads, divisions, and sections. They introduced several 
new rules and regulations, binding on the whole Church, changed 


the title of superintendent to bishop, created the office of recording 
steward, fixed the allowance of traveling preachers with families, 


* Even our senior bishop supposed, in 1858, that there was a General Con- 
ference between the sessions of 1784 and 1792. He says: “If any regular ses- 
sions were held in 1788 and 1792 the Minutes were not printed—probably not 
recorded—and are lost. It is presumable, however, that they were held, and that 
they were held in the autumn.” (Christian Advocate, Dec. 22, 1858.) There can 
be no question about the session of 1792, and I shall presently give its doings; 
but the question is about 1788, or rather 1787-8. 
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provided to have the marriages and baptisms properly registered, 
with other regulations in regard to the instruction and admission 
of children and colored persons into the Societies. Most of these 
questions had never been submitted to the district conferences, 
and were here acted on decisively, and at once became the law 
of the Church. It was also at this conference that Dr. Coke was 
arraigned and censured for his abuse of episcopal authority, and 
that Mr. Wesley’s name was dropped from the Minutes after being 
placed there by the General Conference of 1784, and after that 
body had solemnly declared that during his lifetime they would 
“ obey his commands in matters belonging to the Church.” They 
also elected Freeborn Garrettson superintendent of the work in 
Nova Scotia and the West Indies, and would have ordained him 
had he not objected; and they discussed the question of electing 
and ordaining Richard Whatcoat to the office of bishop in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with other grave questions of this 
character, which certainly would appear ridiculous in a small dis- 
trict conference composed of a dozen members.* 


Mr. De Hass adds similar evidence to show that the session 
of 1788 was an adjourned meeting of the supposed General 
Conference of 1787. 

These are certainly strong proofs; they would seem almost, 
if not quite, conclusive of the question, and they show how 
liable we are, in the obscurity or ambiguity of our Church 
documents, to fall into mistakes respecting some of our most 
important ecclesiastical events. But let us look at the other 
side of the question. 

1. Taking together the first three of these arguments, it may 
be replied that the facts of Wesley’s requesting a General Con- 
ference, and of Coke’s correspondence calling it, and changing 
the date of the Baltimore Annual Conference for the purpose, 
are undenied and undeniable. But it must be further replied, 
that though Coke did these things, presuming on the authority 
of his episcopal office, and by the sanction of Wesley, yet 
Asbury and the preachers generally dissented from his pro- 
ceedings. Coke, on reaching the country in March, 1787, to 
attend the Conference, says that he was “ very coolly 4. received 
by Asbury; and when they arrived at the Conference he was 
rebuked severely by the preachers for his change of the time 


* Mr. De Hass gives further examples; we omit them, however, because the 
above will suffice, and because the remainder are historically inaccurate, and ave 
cannot now spare space to show their inaccuracy. 

¢ Coke’s “ Journals.” London, 1793, 
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of the session, his correspondence, etc. He had to give, over 
his sign manual, a pledge to do so no more; and Wesley’s 
name was omitted from the Minutes, and the old recognition 
of his authority in the Ameri¢an Church was erased. Evi- 
dently the preachers dissented from Wesley’s wish and Coke’s 
measures. 

2. The session of 1787 did not do the business for which 
Wesley had proposed a General Conference. Richard Whatcoat 
was not elected a bishop, nor was Freeborn Garrettson, though 
Wesley requested both appointments. Bangs* says that the 
suggestion of the latter by Wesley was “unanimously sanc- 
tioned” by his brethren, but he shows that there was no elec- 
tion. Lee’s account of Garrettson’s case is quite inaccurate, 
(according to Garrettson’s own statements ;) but Lee himself 
shows that there was no election nor ballot on either case.+ 

3. That many of the measures of the sessions of 1787-88 
were of a general character, appropriate only to the general 
action of the ministry, cannot be denied, but this fact can be 
readily explained. The first General Conference (of 1784) assem- 
bled for the organization of the Church, and having accom- 
plished its business, adjourned without providing for any sub- 
sequent session. General as well as local business went on as 
before. Measures of a general character were submitted to 
the successive Annual Conferences, and, at the final session of 
the year, were considered to be determined by the majority of 
votes in all; the Minutes of all appeared still, in print, as the 
records of but one conference ; and their enactments were from 
time to time inserted in the Discipline without reference to 
where or how they were enacted. Now it so happened that 
the Baltimore session for 1787 was the last session for that 
year, { and therefore its reported doings were given as the 
results of all the sessions of the year; that is to say, not of a 
General Conference, but of the Conferences generally. We 
are also of the opinion, from scattered allusions in contem- 
porary books, that not a few important measures, applying to 
the whole Church, were decided sometimes by one or two of 
the principal conferences, (like that of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
or New York,) without reference to the remoter sessions. In 
fatt the Church was yet in its forming process, and like an 


* Life of Garrettson. + History of the Methodists, p. 126. $ Ibid., p. 124. 
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army on the march or in the field, was not very fastidious 
about questions of Jaw. If the Baltimore sessions of 1787 
and 1788 should be considered General Conferences, because of 
their important or general enactments, so then should that of 
Charleston, South Carolina, of 1789 (then on the southern 
frontier of the Church) for its doings about the Book Concern, 
“the College,” the famous “Council,” Sunday Schools, ete.,* 
and also that of 1785, which suspended the antislavery law of 
the Church. 

4, Jesse Lee, the contemporary historian of the denomina- 
tion, was at the sessions of 1787 and 1788, and was stationed in 
Baltimore in the interval of these sessions, and yet he 
nowhere speaks of them as General Conferences, but numbers 
them and reports them among the other annual sessions. This 
was an unpardonable oversight in the first historian of the 
Church if they were General, not Annual Conferences. 

5. But Lee, on the other hand, distinctly names the session 
of 1792 as “the first regular General Conference.” If it be 
replied that he meant by the “ first regular” session only that 
it was the first of the series which, from 1792, met regularly 
every four years, but that the session in question was an 7rreq- 
ular one, the rejoinder might properly be that there was no 
reason for any such discrimination, for the session in question 
(especially as adjourned to 1788) was held at the same distance 
of time before 1792 as the session of 1796 was after it. 

6. “Straws show which way the wind blows,” says the familiar 
maxim; and sometimes, when the air is too still for any 
more conspicuous indicator to show its course, a feather, by its 
very lightness, can decide the question. There is a brief 
clause in Asbury’s Journals which we think has a similar sig- 
nificance in the present case. We have seen that when Coke 
arrived in Charleston, South Carolina, from the West Indies, 
on his way to the supposed General Conference at Baltimore, 
he was “very coolly” received by Asbury. Now it so hap- 
pened that when James O’Kelly withdrew from the Church, 
five years later, he published a pamphlet against Asbury, 
accusing him of all sorts of maladministratior, etc., and among 
other charges says that he treated Coke at his arrival with 
excessive “sharpness.” About fourteen years after the alleged 

* See Asbury’s Journals, ii, 65 
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General Conference, Asbury, in noticing this pamphlet, says, 
“There was no sharpness at all upon my side with Dr. Coke, 
at Charleston, respecting the proposed General Conference, 
(which was afterward held in 1792.) I was fully convinced 
that nothing else would finish the unhappy business with 
O’Kelly, and that did finish it.” * 

Evidently, then, Coke’s “ proposed General Conference ” was 
not held in 1787 or 1788, but “ afterward, in 1792.” 


The session of 1792 was therefore not only “the first regu- 
lar,” but also the second General Conference; there having 
been none before it since the first or Christmas session of 1784. 
If this question is thus concluded, we are prepared to ascer- 
tain, as far as possible, the doings and results of the session of 
1792, for, as already intimated, not only has its place in the 
series of General Conferences been hitherto undetermined, but 
its proceedings have no place in the standard publication of 
the Journals of the General Conferences, nor indeed in any 
of our official records. 

The difficulties between Coke and his American brethren, 
occasioned by the events of 1787, had subsided, and he left 
England, in 1792, to greet them in their first regular General 


‘ Conference with no little eagerness, but was detained sixty 


days on the sea, and despaired of reaching the country in 
time for the session. On the 28th of October he writes, “A 
pilot is just come on board, and in all probability I shall be 
in Baltimore in time! The Lord does all things well; glory 
and honor be ascribed to him forever!” Two days later he 
landed at Newcastle, Delaware. He had “seventy miles to 
ride in the space of a day and a few hours, in order to 
be in time” for the session; he flew over the distance, 
wearing out one chaise-horse and breaking down another. 
“About nine o’clock Wednesday night, October 31st, I 
arrived,” he says, “at the house of my friend, Philip Rogers, 
of Baltimore; just in time enough to take some refresh- 
ment and a little sleep before the General Conference 
commenced. Mr. Asbury and the preachers who were 
at Mr. Rogers’s were surprised to see me at that critical 
moment. They had almost given me up, but intended to spend 


* Journals, iii, 8. The italics are our own, except with the word “else.” 
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ten days in debating matters of the smallest importance, in 
prayer, and in declaring their experiences before they entered 
on the weightier business, if I did not sooner arrive.” Asbury 
and his brethren had not heard of his return; with thankful 
surprise, as we have seen, they “embraced him in great love.” 

The General Conference began on the Ist of November, 
1792. Lee, who was present, sketches, only in outline, its 
most important measures. He represents the gathering of 
preachers as numerous “from all parts of the United States 
where we had any circuits formed.” They came with “ the 
expectation that something of great importance would take 
place in the connection” in consequence of the session ; they 
supposed that “in all probability there would never be 
another conference of that kind;” but that, owing to the 
rapid extension of the ecclesiastical field, it would adopt 
some permanent regulations “which would prevent the 
preachers from coming together in a General Conference.” If 
they anticipated any regular quadrennial session, it is proba- 
ble that they supposed it would ‘be a delegated body, for Lee 
himself had advocated this modification, and is entitled to the 
credit of being the author of the change,* which, though 
resisted for sixteen years, was at last forced upon the body in 
1808 by irresistible necessity. 

A “@ounci]” had been devised by Asbury for the transac- 
tion of the general business of the Church, a sort of oligarch- 
ical General Conference. It had proved itself a failure ; yet at 
its last session, in 1790, it had adjourned to meet in Baltimore, 
or at Cokesbury College, in December 1792, probably sup- 
posing that it would be recognized and empowered by the 
General Conference. But Lee, who had stoutly opposed it 
from the beginning, reports that “the bishops and preachers 
in general showed a disposition to drop it, and all things 
belonging thereto.” Asbury even requested that its name 
might not again be mentioned in the conference, “and no one 
attempted to bring forward that business afterward.” It was 
tacitly abolished; “it was dead,” says Lee’s biographer, “ and 
Mr. Lee was present at its burial.” It had threatened to dis- 
own him as a preacher because of his opposition to it; but 

* Dr. Lee’s Life of Lee, p. 270. Asbury also gives him credit for it somewhere 
in his Journals. 
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“his triumph had come, and it was complete. He enjoyed it 
in silence.” 

On the first day rules for the government of the body were 
enacted. A committee was appointed to prepare and report 
to it all its business. As, however, the debates in the com- 
mittee had to be reported in the full assembly, it was found 
not to expedite but rather retard business. It was enlarged, 
but at last dismissed. The chief restrictive regulation that 
was adopted provided that two thirds of all the members 
voting could abolish an old law or make a new one, but that 
a majority might alter or amend any existing law. 

The first day was spent in considering the rules of the 
house. On the second * O’Kelly introduced a motion affecting 
radically the form of the episcopate, and indirectly reflecting 
on the administration of Asbury. It absorbed all attention for 
nearly a week, so that the revision of the Discipline, and the 
most needed legislation of the session, did not begin till Tues- 
day the 6th. The excited debates were relieved by extraor- 
dinary religious services on Sunday, when Coke preached 
“a delightful sermon” on Romans viii, 16, the Witness of the 
Spirit, which was printed by order of the conference. O’Kelly, 
who was one of the most commanding men of the itinerancy, 
preached in the afternoon on Luke xvii, 5: “ The apostles said 
unto the Lord, Increase our faith.” “The power of the Lord 
attended the word,” says a hearer.+ At night Henry Willis, 
the best beloved, by Asbury, of all the itinerants of that day, 
preached on Psalm xev, 10, 11, probably with reference to 
the strifes of the period against the bishop, for Willis defended 
him and opposed O’Kelly in the conference debates. Mean- 
while there was daily preaching in the city and vicinity, and 
a general “revival” was kindled, for there were many of the 
preachers who cared more for the prosperity of the Churches 
than for the controversies of the conference. 

On Tuesday of the second week began the revision of 
the Discipline. Regular General Conferences were ordained, 
and the Annual Conferences were distinguished from these 
quadrennial assemblies by the title of “ District Confer- 

* For the order of the proceedings during about half the session, I am indebted to 
an account by William Colbert, a member, given in Peck’s “ Early Methodism,” 
ete., p. 39. + Ibid. 
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ences,” as it was determined to hold one of the latter for 
each presiding elder’s district,* their limits to be defined 
by the bishops, “yet so as not to include more than twelve, 
nor less than three circuits in each district.” The bishops 
had: also power to appoint the times of their sessions. The 
character of a “supernumerary preacher” was for the first time 
stated; he is “one who is so worn out in the itinerant service 
as to be rendered incapable of preaching constantly, but is 
willing to do any work in the ministry which the conference 
may direct and his strength enable him to perform.” Pro- 
vision was made for the election, ordination, and trial of 
bishops. The office of Presiding Elder took, for the first time, 
a definitive form, and the title appears for the first time in the 
Discipline.t The Order of Elders was provided in the organ- 
ization of the Church of 1784; as Wesley, however, had 
requested that as few candidates as were absolutely necessary 
for the administration of the sacraments should be appointed, 
only twelve were then ordained.{ With Wesley’s approval the 
number was afterward increased. They traveled over given 
sections of the Church, administering the sacraments and 
maintaining a general supervision of the circuits. Their 
appointment to their respective sections had hitherto been 
without limitation in respect to time. James O’Kelly, for 
example, had traveled the same district in southern Virginia 
ever since his ordination in 1784, and had been stationed 
there several years before. It is supposed that disadvantages, 
resulting from his case, led to the present modifications of the 
office. *The new law provided that the bishops should appoint 
the presiding elders to their districts, not allowing them a 
longer term than four years on any one district; that it 
should be the duty of the elder to travel through his 
appointed district; in the absence of a bishop, to take charge 
of all the elders, deacons, traveling and local preachers, 
and exhorters in his district; to change, receive, or sus- 
pend preachers during the intervals of the conferences, and 

* The Annual Conferences are thus called throughout the Discipline of 1792, but 
never afterward. From 1820 to 1836 the title reappears in the Discipline as the name 
of certain Local Preachers’ Conferences. (Emory’s History of Discipline, p. 110.) 

+ The title does not appear in the Annual Minutes, however, till 1797, though it 


had been used in 1789 in the scheme of the “ Council” and in the Minutes. 
t The Bishops’ Notes to the Discipline of 1796, 
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in the absence of the bishop; in the absence of a bishop 
to preside in the conference of his district; to be present, 
as far as practicable, at all its quarterly meetings; and to 
call together, at each quarterly meeting, all the traveling 
and local preachers, exhorters, stewards, and leaders: of 
the circuit, to hear complaints, and to receive appeals; to 
oversee the spiritual and temporal business of the societies ; 
to take care that every part of the Discipline be enforced ; 
to attend the bishop when present in his district, and to 
give him when absent all necessary information, by letter, of 
the state of his district. He was to be supported by any sur- 
plus of the contributions for the ministry on the circuits of his 
charge, and if there should be no surplus, he was to share 
equally with his corps of preachers. 

The office as thus developed has been of momentous import- 
ance in the progress of the Church. If the episcopate has been 
the right arm, the presiding eldership has been the left arm of 
its disciplinary administration, a virtual though subordinate 
episcopacy, without the right to ordain. By the present confer- 
ence the presiding elder was virtually made a diocesan bishop ; 
he had charge of a whole conference, for each district was a 
conference. The services of the office in the early history of 
the denomination, and its later importance in the new fields of 
the ministry, can hardly be exaggerated. Preachers’ wives 
had been allowed pecuniary assistance from the Church ; they 
were now made claimants upon its funds to an amount equal to 
that of their husbands’, sixty-four dollars per annum. Besides 
the preacher’s salary or allowance, his “traveling expense” 
were to be paid by the circuit ; these, in the language of the 
contemporary historian, were for “ ferriage, horse-shoeing, and 
provisions for himself and horse on the road when he neces- 
sarily rode a distance.” The interdiction of fees for marriages 
was taken off; the preacher was now permitted to receive but 
“not to charge” them. Should there, however, be a deficiency 
in the circuit contributions for the ministry, all such gifts were 
to be placed in the hands of the stewards, and be equally divided 
among the circuit preachers. They were required also, in order 
to receive any aid from the conference funds, to report “all 
moneys, clothes, and other presents of any kind,” a rule charac- 
teristic not only of the simplicity of the times but also of the 
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intimate brotherhood of the ministry; “intended,” says the 
historian, “to keep all the preachers as nearly on an equal 
footing as possible in their money matters, that there might 
be no jealousies or envyings among us; but that we, like 
brethren of the same family, might all labor together in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.” They were not allowed to “receive 
a present” for baptism or the burial of the dead. A rule was 
adopted for the settlement of disputes between brethren “ con- 
cerning the payment of debts ;” it underwent various modifi- 
cations, from time to time, till 1812, when it received the 
form it still bears in the Discipline. The form of public wor- 
ship was prescribed, without an allusion to Wesley’s abridged 
liturgy; and the use of fugue tunes was disapproved. Meth- 
odists removing from one Church to another were required to 
bear with them a certificate stating that “A. B., the bearer, 
has been an acceptable member in C.,” still an indispensable 
requirement throughout the Church. Provision was made 
for the trial of preachers for immorality, or improper conduct, 
and also for heresy. “ The latter,” says Lee, “was to prevent the 
spreading of the erroneous doctrines which had been imbibed 
and propagated in public and in private by Mr. J. O’Kelly, who, 
previous to that time, had taken much pains to draw off some 
of our preachers into his way of thinking, and had so far 
succeeded in his endeavors as to get some of the preachers 
confused and bewildered in their minds about the doctrine of 
the Trinity. At this conference we made the following rule, 
in addition to the former one, respecting the trial of private 
members: ‘If a member of our Church shall be clearly con- 
victed of endeavoring to sow dissensions in any of our Soci- 
eties, by inveighing against either our doctrine or discipline, 
such person so offending shall be first reproved by the senior 
preacher of his circuit; and if he afterward persist in such 
pernicious practices he shall be expelled the Society.’ ” 

Such were the principal amendments of the Discipline made 
at this session of the General Conference. In their preface to 
the next edition the bishops say : 


We have made some little alterations in the present edition, yet 
such as affect not in any degree the essentials of our doctrines and 
discipline. We think ourselves obliged frequently to view and 
review the whole order of our Church, always aiming at perfection, 
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standing on the shoulders of those who have lived before us, and 
taking the advantage of our former selves.* 


But the chief subject of its deliberations was the proposition 
of James O’Kelly to so abridge the episcopal prerogative that 
“after the bishop appoints the preachers, at conference, to 
their several circuits, if any one thinks himself injured by the 
appointment he shall have liberty to appeal to the conference 
and state his objections; and if the conference approve his 
objections, the bishop shall appoint him to another circuit.” 
O’Kelly doubtless had prepared the way, among the preachers, 
for the agitation of this radical innovation, and Asbury evi- 
dently anticipated it; for he writes, “I felt awful at the Gen- 
eral Conference. *+ The motion was obviously a reflection on 
his administration, but he bore it with admirable magnanimity. 
He adds: 


At my desire they appointed a moderator, and preparatory com- 
mittee, to keep order and bring forward the business with regu- 
larity. We had heavy debates on the first, second, and third see- 
tions of our form of discipline. My power to station the preachers 
without an appeal was much debated, but finally carried by a very 
large majority. Perhaps a new bishop, new conference, and new 
Jaws would have better pleased some. I have been much grieved 
for others, and distressed with the burden I bear, and must 
hereafter bear. O my soul, enter into rest! Ah, who am I, that 
the burden of the work should lie on my heart, hands, and head ? 


Having secured the organization of the body, with Coke for 
moderator, he retired anxious and sick, but his “soul breathing 
unto God, and exceedingly happy in his love.” He addressed 
the following characteristic letter to the Conference : 


Let my absence give you no pain; Dr, Coke presides, I am 
happily excused from assisting to make laws by which myself am 
to be governed: I have only to obey and execute. I am happy in 
the consideration that I never stationed a preacher through enmity, 
or asa punishment. I have acted for the glory of God, the good 
of the people, and to promote the usefulness of the preachers, 
Are you sure that if you please yourselves the people will be as 
fully satisfied? They often say, “ Let us have such a preacher ;” 


* In 1792, the Discipline of the Church was revised and somewhat altered. 
The sections were distributed into three chapters, of which the first, containing 
twenty-six sections, related to the ministry; the second, containing eight sec- 
tions, to the membership; and the third, containing ten sections, embraced the 
temporal economy of the Church, the Doctrinal Tracts, and the Forms. 

+ Asbury’s Journals, 1792. 
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and sometimes “* We will not have such a preacher, we will sooner 
pay him to stay at home.” Perhaps I must say, “His appeal 
forced him upon you.” Iam one, ye are many. Iam as willing 
to serve you as ever. I want not to sit in any man’s way. I scorn 
to solicit votes. I am a very trembling, poor creature to hear 
praise or dispraise. Speak your minds freely ; but remember, you 
are only making laws for the present time. It may be that, as in 
some other things, so in this, a future day may give you further 
light. 

“T am not fond of altercations,” he writes in his journal; 
“we cannot please everybody, and sometimes not ourselves. 
I am resigned.” 

The discussion, as we have seen, occupied nearly a week; 
it was the first of those great parliamentary debates which 
have given pre-eminence to the deliberative talent of the body. 
It was led chiefly by O’Kelly, Ivey, Hull, Garrettson, and 
Swift for the affirmative, and by Willis, Lee, Morrell, Everett, 
and Reed for the negative, all chieftains of the itinerancy 
and eloquent preachers.* The mere intimations respecting it, 
found in the writings of contemporary Methodists, show that 
it was an occasion of extraordinary interest. Lee says “the 
arguments, for and against, were weighty, and handled in a 
masterly manner. There never had been a subject before us 
that so fully called forth all the strength of the preachers.” 
Coke, however anxious for the issue of the controversy, sat 
in the chair rapt in admiration of the talent it elicited. 
Lee records a brief outline of the proceedings. He says: 

A large majority appeared at first to be in favor of the motion. 
But at last John Dickins moved to divide the question thus: 
1, Shall the bishop appoint the preachers to the circuits? 2. Shall 
a preacher be allowed an appeal? After some debate the divid- 
ing of the question was carried. The first question being put, it 
was carried without a dissenting voice. But when we came to 
the second question, “Shall a preacher be allowed an appeal?” 
there was a difticulty started, whether this was to be considered 
a new rule, or only an amendment of an old one. -If it was a new 
rule, it would take two thirds of the votes to carry it. After a 
considerable debate it was agreed by vote that it was only an 
amendment of an old rule. Of course after all those lengthy 
debates we were just where we began, and had to take up the 
question as it was proposed at first. One rule for our debates 
was, “That each person if he choose shall have liberty to speak 
three times on each motion.” By dividing the question, and then 


* Peck’s Early Methodism, p. 39. 
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coming back to where we were at first, we were kept on that sub- 
ject, called the Appeal, for two or three days, On Monday we 
began the debate afresh, and continued it through the day; and 
at night we went to Mr. Otterbein’s church, and again contin- 
ued it till near bedtime, when the vote was taken, and the motion 
was lost by a large majority. 


Tlie good and thoughtful Thomas Ware was a member of 
the conference, and has left us a further glimpse of the great 
discussion. He says: 


It was allowed on all hands that no sacrifice could be too great 
to accomplish the object we had in view, namely, the salvation 
of souls: but the question was, whether the means were the most 
perfectly adapted to the accomplishment of that object; whether 
for this purpose so large a body of men should hold themselves 
ready to go wherever the general superintendent should deem it 
best in his judgment to send them. The number of traveling 
preachers was at this time two hundred and sixty-six. Had Mr. 
O’Kelly’s proposition been differently managed it might possibly 
have been carried. For myself, at first I did not see anything 
very objectionable in it. But when it came to be debated, I very 
much disliked the spirit of those who advocated it, and wondered 
at the severity in which the movers and others who spoke in favor 
of it indulged in the course of their remarks. Some of them 
said that it was a shame for a man to accept of such a lordship, 
much more to claim it; and that they who would submit to this 
absolute dominion must forfeit all claims to freedom, and ought 
to have their ears bored through with an awl, and to be fastened 
to their master’s door and become slaves for life. One said that to 
be denied such an appeal was an insult to his understanding, and 
a species of tyranny to which others might submit if they chose, 
but for his part he must be excused for saying he could not. The 
advocates of the opposite side were more dispassionate and argu- 
mentative. They urged that Mr. Wesley, the father of the Meth- 
odist family, had devised the plan, and deemed it essential for the 
preservation of the itinerancy. They said that, according to the 
showing of Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. Wesley, if he were alive, ought to 
blush, for he claimed the right to station the preachers to the 
day of his death. The appeal, it was argued, was rendered im- 

racticable on account of the many serious difficulties with which 
it was encumbered. Should one preacher appeal, and the confer- 
ence say his appointment should be altered, the bishop must 
remove some other one to make him room; in which case the 
other might complain and appeal in his turn; and then again the 
first might appeal from the new appointment, or others whose 
appointments these successive alterations might interrupt. Hear- 
ing all that was said on both sides, I was finally convinced that 
the motion for such an appeal ought not to carry. 
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The next morning, after the decision of the question, the 
conference was startled by a letter from O’Kelly and “a few 
other preachers,” declaring that they could no longer retain 
their seats in the body, “ because the appeal was not allowed.” 
A committee of preachers was immediately appointed to wait 
upon them and persuade them to resume their seats. Gar- 
rettson, who had taken sides with them in the controversy, was 
on this committee. He says: 


Mr. O’Kelly’s distress was so great on account of the late 
decision that he informed us by letter that he no longer consid- 
ered himself one of us, This gave great grief to the whole con- 
ference. Two persons were appointed with me as a committee to 
treat with him. Many tears were shed, but we were not able to 
reconcile him to the decision of the conference. His wound was 
deep, and apparently incurable. 


Before the week closed O’Kelly had an interview with Coke, 
but availed himself of it to criminate the doctor and the con- 
ference. Finally, says Lee in his naive style: 


He and the preachers that were particularly influenced by him 
set off for Virginia, taking their saddle-bags, great coats, and 
other bundles on their shoulders or arms, walking on foot to the 
place where they left their horses, which was about twelve miles 
from town. I stood and looked after them as they went off, and 
observed to one of the preachers that I was sorry to see the old 
man go off in that way, for I was persuaded he would not be 
quiet long, but would try to be head of some party. The preacher 
then informed me that Mr. O’Kelly denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and preached against it, by saying that Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost were characters, and not persons; and that these char- 
acters all belonged to Jesus Christ. That Jesus Christ was the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The preacher further said, 
that it was his intention to have had O’Kelly tried at that con- 
ference for the false doctrines which he had been preaching ; and 
he believed that his leaving the conference was more out of fear 
of being brought to trial than on account of the appeal. But 
so it was, Mr. James O’Kelly never more united with the 
Methodists, 

Asbury-had triumphed by his wise silence; his supporters 
in the debate had prevailed not so much by the abstract 
merits of their side of the question, as by the practical good 
sense, and loyalty to the Church, with which they drew their 
arguments from its peculiar circumstances and necessities. 
Abstractly considered, O’Kelly’s proposition seemed not unrea- 
Fourtu Serres, Vor. X VIII.—22 
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sonable, for it must be remembered that the bishop thus 
far had absolute power over the distribution of all the 
preachers, from Boston to Savannah, there having been yet no 
“cabinet” of presiding elders to assist in his appointments. 
We are not surprised, therefore, that, on the first appearance 
of the question, such men as Garrettson, Ware, Hull, Ivey, 
and Reed sustained O’Kelly. It should not be forgotten, also, 
that at this very time had commenced those debates in the 
sritish Conference, occasioned by the recent death of Wesley, 
which resulted in the reorganization of Wesleyan Methodism, 
with precisely the “appeal,” advocated by O’Kelly, recognized 
as a constitutional right of every itinerant preacher, a right 
still maintained by Wesleyan Methodism throughout the 
world. But the Wesleyan ministry deemed no such right 
expedient while Wesley remained at their head; and Asbury 
was now, to American, what: Wesley had been to British 
Methodism. The ecclesiastical system of the American 
Church had hitherto been, by common consent, a sort of mili- 
tary régime; only as such could it meet the peculiar wants of 
its vast, its new and ever-opening field. Its ministry was a 
volunteer corps; no one was constrained to remain in the 
ranks; they wisely chose to have an effective commandant, 
invested with decisive authority, and willing, as well as able, 
to throw them to any point of the great field, into any deadly 
breach ; they demanded of him only that the victory be won. 
If they had an abstract right to O’Kelly’s “appeal,” they 
believed that they had also the right to waive that right, for 
the general good. Their vote, therefore, was not an act of 
servility ; it was heroism. And then they knew also that the 
legislative power of the Church was in their own hands; they 
could qualify the episcopal prerogative whenever they should 
see it expedient to do so; their choice not to do so now was 
voluntary and admirable. 

After the withdrawal of O’Kelly peace and the old brotherly 
spirit again pervaded the conference. Asbury, by request of 
his brethren, preached to them on the appropriate text of 
1 Peter iii, 8: “Finally, be ye all of one mind, having com- 
passion one of another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be cour- 
teous.” He had preached his text during the session, by his 
example, and could now effectually preach it from the pulpit. 
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A solemn ordination of James Thomas and William Colbert, 
two itinerant pioneers, took place the day after O’Kelly’s 
secession. On Thursday, the fifteenth and last day, the business 
being through, Coke preached before the conference on 
James i, 27, (“Pure religion,” etc.) It was the befitting 
climax of the occasion ; a profound feeling pervaded the assem- 
bly, “a solemn awe rested upon them.” “The meeting was 
continued till about midnight,” he says, “and twelve persons, 
we have reason to believe, were then adopted into the family 
of God. This was a glorious conclusion; a gracious seal from 
Heaven to our proceedings.” * 

He left the city with a higher estimate of the American 
itinerants than he had ever formed before. ‘“ We continued 
our conference,” he says, “for fifteen days. I had always 
entertained very high ideas of the piety and zeal of the Amer- 
ican preachers, and of the considerable abilities of many ; but 
I had no expectation, I confess, that the debates would be 
carricd on in so very masterly a manner ; so that on every ques- 
tion of importance the subject seemed to be considered in 
every possible light. Throughout the whole of the debates 
they considered themselves as the servants of the people, and 
therefore never lost sight of them on any question. Indeed, 
the single eye, and the spirit of humility, which were mani- 
fested by the preachers throughout the whole of the confer- 
ence, were extremely pleasing, and afforded a comfortable 
prospect of the increase of the work of God throughout the 
continent.” 

Asbury resumed his labors and travels, recording that “the 
conference ended in peace; my mind was kept in peace, and 
my soul enjoyed rest in the Stronghold.” Lee says that “ not- 
withstanding we had some close debates, and some distressing 
hours, and withal, some of our preachers were so offended as 
to leave the conference before the business was half finished, 
yet it was a comfortable time to most of us, and we were 
highly fayored of the Lord with his presence and love in the 
last of our sitting. Our hearts were closely united together, 
and we parted in great union, love, and fellowship. Some of 
the preachers who came to the conference were quite dis- 
satisfied; but at the close of the meeting they were perfectly 
* Journals, p. 264. 
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reconciled, and returned to theit circuits fully determined to 
spend and be spent in the work of the ministry, and in the 
fellowship of the Church.” 

The generous heart of Garrettson was deeply affected by 
the final spectacle of peace and brotherly love. At the close 
of the session he wrote: “O what a wonder to see so large a 
body of preachers gathered from all parts of the country, and 
like little children sitting at each others’ feet, united as the 
heart of one man, and all engaged in one common cause, 
namely, to demolish the kingdom of Satan, and to build up 
that of the Redeemer! I retired to my room, not indeed 
alone, for I trust my blessed Saviour was with me. O my 
God, let me rather die than cease to love thee.”* Ware 
has left a favorable testimony of the session, though he says, 
probably in allusion to some personal treatment in the debates, 
that “some of the painful sensations I felt, during it, have 
caused me at times to wish I could forget there had been such 
a meeting;” but he adds, “we went through our business 
amicably; and there was a gracious work of revival in the 
congregations throughout the city. As to the conference, 
I was pleased with the spirit in which its business was 
transacted.” + 


Some serious consequences were, however, to follow these 
transactions. Lee’s prophecy that O’Kelly would not remain 
quiet, but would become the head of a party, was to be veri- 
fied. He had long lived on the borders between Virginia and 
North Carolina. His influence swayed the ministry and peo- 
ple, on both sides, all along that line. He had been a devout 
and zealous man; an eloquent preacher; a strenuous Meth- 
odist; a tireless laborer as presiding elder; a heroic opposer 
of slavery, enforcing the antislavery ¢ law of the Church. Yet 
his restless temper had led him into conflict with Asbury some 
time before the conference of 1792.§ 

He was now a veteran, broken with age. He was an 


* Bangs’s Garrettson, p. 207. + Life, etc., p. 222. 

¢ He not only preached against slavery, but published “‘ An Essay on Negro 
Slavery,” Philadelphia, 1789, the first American Methodist publication of the kind 
that I can recall. 

§ Asbury’s Journals, ii, p. 69. He had professed perfect reconciliation, however, 
with the bishop a year before the conference. (See p. 134.) 
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Irishman; his temperament was fiery, and, as usual with 
such temperaments, his conscience was weak, easily swayed 
by his prejudices, weak to yield to them, though strong 
to defend them. He returned to Virginia prepared to 
upturn the foundations he had helped to lay. Asbury hast- 
ened thither also, and held a conference in Manchester. 
Already O’Kelly had begun his pernicious work; some of the 
most devoted people and preachers had been disaffected ; and, 
in this day, we are startled to read that William M’Kendree, 
afterward one of the saintliest bishops of the Church, and 
Rice Haggard, sent to Asbury “their resignations in writing.” 
The conference knew the infirmities of O’Kelly, and was 
inclined to forbearance; it resolved to permit the disaffected 
itinerants still to preach in its pulpits. It compassionated 
the veteran leader, and, says Asbury, “as he is almost worn 
out, the conference acceded to my proposal of giving him forty 
pounds per annum, as when he traveled in the connection, 
provided he would be peaceable and forbear to excite divisions.” 
He accepted the offer; used the money for some time; but at 
last relinquished his claim, and devoted himself, with his char- 
acteristic zeal, to the promotion of schism. The refusal of the 
conference to qualify the episcopal power to appoint the 
preachers was his ostensible argument. It was plausible, but 
not logical, in the peculiar circumstances of the Church. It 
was quite irrelevant to himself personally. “For himself,” 
writes Asbury, “the conference well knew he could not com- 
plain of the regulation. He had been located to the south 
district of Virginia for about ten successive years; and upon 
his plan might have located himself, and any preacher, or set 
of preachers, to the district, whether the people wished to have 
them or not.” 

It was a period of general excitement in Virginia by the 
political contests of the Republicans and Federalists, the former 
being the dominant party. O’Kelly adroitly availed himself 
of these party agitations, and formed his associates into a Church 
with the title of “ Republican Methodists.” Their organization 
gave them a temporary power, and disastrous results followed. 
They held “conference after conference,” devising a system of 
church government; but insubordination reigned among 
them. In 1793 they had a number of societies, but, says the 
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historian of the times,* they Were “formed on a leveling 
plan.” 


All were to be on an equal footing. One preacher was not to 
be above another, nor higher in office or in power than another. 
No superiority or subordination was to be known among 
them. They promised to the lay members of the Church greater 
liberties than they had formerly enjoyed among us, and _pre- 
vailed with a good many of our people to leave us and join 
them. In some places they took off from us whole societies to- 
gether, and in many places they drew off a part. Others they 
threw into confusion; and in some places they scattered the flock 
and separated the people one from the other, without securing 
them to their own party. They took a few meeting-houses from 
us, and preached in them themselves; and some houses we left and 
would not preach in them, in order to avoid contentions. The 
disaffected party then began to pour out a flood of abuse against 
us, to ridicule us, and to say all manner of evil against us; and 
withal, they took unjustifiable steps in order to set our members 
against the preachers. The divisive spirit prevailed more in the 
south parts of Virginia than in any other place. There were some 
of our societies in the northeast part of North Carolina who felt 
the painful effects of the division, and were considerably scattered 
and greatly injured. Several of our local preachers and many of 
our private members were drawn off from us, and turned against 
us. The societies were brought into such troubles and difficulties 
that they knew not what to do. Many that were drawn off from 
us would not join with the other party. Brother was turned 
against brother, and one Christian friend against another. The 
main contention was about the government of the Church; who 
should govern it, or in what manner it ought to be governed. In 
this mist of darkness and confusion, many religious people, who 
had been warm advocates for the life and power of religion, began 
to contend about Church government, and neglect the duties of 
religion, till they were turned back to the world, and gave up re- 
ligion altogether. It was enough to make the saints of God weep 
between the porch and the altar, and that both day and night, to 
see how “the Lord’s flock was carried away captive” by that divi- 
sion. These preachers who turned aside from the truth did 
abundance of mischief among the people that were not religious, 
many of whom became so deeply prejudiced against religion and 
religious professors that they would hardly attend on preaching 
at all. It might well be said, ‘ Without were fightings, and with- 
in were fears.” 


In 1793 they held a conference in Mannakin Town, Va., 
the scene of a former dissentient Methodist assembly, in the 
famous “sacramental controversy.” They there framed a con- 


* Lee, p. 203. 
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stitution, and O’Kelly, as theif leader, ordained their preachers. 
In 1801 they discarded their laws and title and assumed the 
name of “Zhe Christian Church,” renouncing all rules of 
Church government but the New Testament, as interpreted by 
every man for himself. O’Kelly had published a pamphlet 
attacking Asbury and the Methodist Episcopal Church.* 
Asbury collected documents for a reply and presented them to 
the conference, which appointed one of its ablest members, 
Nicholas Snethen, to prepare them for publication. He issued 
“A Reply to an Apology,” ete., to which O’Kelly responded in 
“A Vindication of an Apology.” Snethen rejoined in “An 
Answer to James O’Kelly’s Vindication of his Apology.” 
Asbury’s administration appears unimpeachable in Snethen’s 
pages. In referring to his accusers the bishop says: “I bid 
such adieu, and appeal to the bar of God. I have no time 
to contend, having better work to do. If we have lost some 
children, God will give us more. Ah! this is the mercy, the 
justice of some, who, under God, owe their all to me and my 
tyrants, so called. The Lord judge between them and me.” 

The war of pamphlets ended, though Lee also prepared, in 
part, a manuscript reply to O’Kelly ;+ but the internecine war 
went on disastrously for some years. It occasioned “a great 
falling away from the Church.” “In the years of its greatest 
influence, 1793-4-5, there was a clear loss in the membership 
of 7,352. But, although this loss was so great, there is no 
sufficient reason to believe ‘The Republican Methodists,’ as 
they were then called, had met with corresponding success. 
It has been the aim of some writers to show that there were 
numerous accessions to, Methodism during this period, and 
that the loss of the Church was so much greater in proportion 
to the amount of these accessions; and that therefore the gain 
of O’Kelly was proportionally great. But this argument is 
unsupported by any facts we have been able to discover. 

It was impossible, however, that a schism so badly managed 
could long succeed. It broke into parties; several of its 
preachers fell away from it and formed a new “plan of their 
own in Charlotte County, Va.;”’ many individual members 


* “The author’s Apology for Protesting against the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Government.”’—Lee’s Life of Lee, p. 276. Dr. Lee gives a full account of the schism. 
+ Itis able and conclusive. Dr. Lee inserts it at p. 278. t Ibid. 
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and preachers, tired of the conflict, sought peace again in the 
parent Church; and Lee, writing in 1809, says: “ They have 
been divided and subdivided, till at present it is hard to find 
two of them that are of one opinion. There are now but few 
of them in that part of Virginia where they were formerly 
the most numerous; and in most places they are declining.” 

Ten years after O’Kelly’s revolt Asbury met him again in 
Winchester, Va. The bishop notes in his Journal, August 20, 
1802, that, “ Mr. O’Kelly having been taken ill in town, I sent 
two of our brethren, Reed and Wells, to see him, by whom I 
signified to him that if he wished to see me I would wait on 
him: he desired a visit, which I made him on Monday, 
August 23. We met in peace, asked of each other’s welfare, 
talked of persons and things indifferently, prayed and parted in 
peace. Nota word was said of the troubles of the former times. 
Perhaps this is the last interview we shall have upon earth.” 

Bangs* supposes this interview was “near the close of 
O’Kelly’s life,” and expresses the hope that he died reconciled 
and “forgiven.” Asbury’s Journals, however, show that for years 
later the energetic seceder still fought his hopeless battle. In 
1805 the bishop, passing through Virginia, writes: “ Mr. O’Kelly 
has come down with great zeal, and preaches three hours at a 
time upon government, monarchy, and episcopacy ; occasionally 
varying the subject by abuse of the Methodists, calling them aris- 
tocrats and Tories; a people who, if they had the power, would 
force the government at the sword’s point. Poor man!” 

He survived till the 16th of October, 1826, when he died in 
his ninety-second year, retaining “to the latest period of his 
life unabated confidence in the purity and power of his sys- 
tem. In age and feebleness his hope in the work of his 
hands did not desert him. He went down to the grave, 
according to one of his followers, satisfied with the past, and 
peaceful and trustful with respect to the future.” + 

Singularly devoted, romantically chivalric as were these 
primitive itinerants, still they were but men. Their human 
infirmities were oftener revealed in their personal or private 
relations, than in their public connections with the great cause 

* Hist. M. E. Church, vol. i, 355. 


+ Lee’s Life of Lee, p. 287, and also an obituary by Rev. John P. Lemay, 
attached to an edition of the Apology, published in Hillsborough, N. C., in 1829, 
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for which they labored, and therefore came but seldom within 
the purview of the historian. It seems indeed providential 
that, uneducated, enthusiastic, not to say superstitious, as not a 
few of them were, their individual weaknesses and eccentrici- 
ties so rarely touched their public work. The extraordinary 
régime of their ministerial system doubtless held them in check, 
and exhausted their superabundant energy in systematized and 
beneficent labors. The first and purest of men fell in Para- 
dise; David fell at the head of God’s elect people; Judas and 
Peter in the apostolic band. Some of these good men also 
fell. Our Church history records examples 6f their downfall 
into fanatic insanity, schism, intemperance, and, in one instance, 
even into murder. Such cases were indeed surprisingly few, 
and quite exceptional to their general fidelity and sanctity ; 
but to omit them from our ecclesiastical memorials would be 
to write romance, not history, and to suppress the important 
lesson, taught not only in Holy Scripture, but in all ecclesias- 
tical history, that “all these things happened unto them for 
examples; and they are written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world have come. Wherefore let him that 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

We have thus endeavored, with what success the reader 
must judge, to ascertain the true chronological position of the 
second General Conference, and to restore, in a somewhat 
definite form, its doings. It has already been remarked that 
we have a standard publication of the journals of this supreme 
body of the Church. They form a substantial collection of 
indispensable records—indispensable for our history and law— 
in five stout octavos. But they have an inadmissible defect ; 
they begin with the session of 1796, and therefore omit the two 
most important sessions of the series—the original or Christmas 
session, at which we began our formal Church existence, and 
the “first regular General Conference,” from which all the 
subsequent sessions date. The editors are not responsible for 
this deficiency ; they followed instructions, and confined them- 
selves to the manuscripts in the General Conference chest. 
But our “ Book Concern” should provide for the supply of this 
lack. All the essential records of the great Christmas Confer- 
ence can be had from its official publications, and, with little 
editing, could be made a fitting opening portion of this 
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important series of volumes. With somewhat more editorial 
attention the doings of the second session could be sub- 
stantially restored. The two should make the introductory 
volume of the series, and would thus perfect it. Some of 
our General Conference editors should be charged with this 
important service to the Church. 





Art. II.—BUSHNELL’S VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. 


The Vicarious Sacrifice, Grounded in Principles of Universal 
Obligation. By Horace Busunett. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1866. 

THERE are some undertakings too difficult for the clearest intel- 

lect ; some, impossible to the sturdiest logic. To so construct a 

supernatural religion that it shall be only natural; to main- 

tain a vicarious sacrifice which shall be vod of all vicartousness ; 
an atonement which is not an atonement, and a redemption 
which does not redeem, is an wndertaking which Dr. Bushnell 
has carried on to a success that lacks only the succeeding. Mis 
argument is limited to the peculiar force and personality of 
his style. For five hundred and fifty pages he stoutly main- 
tains both sides of the tenet of eapiation, or satisfaction of 
justice, by retaining as sacred all the terms of Scripture and 
orthodoxy, and by taking out of them all the meaning of Serip- 
ture and orthodoxy, so that he ends where he begins. But he 
leaves the careful reader in possession of two advantages: first, 
the inherent uniqueness and strength of the orthodox view of 
the atonement, illustrated by the shifts and weakness of its 
ablest adversaries; for the theory of Dr. Bushnell is mani- 
festly too weak to carry him and too heavy to be carried by 
him; and, second, a elear view of the moral power of the 
atonement, which is by no means excluded by the recogni- 
tion of the claims and satisfaction of justice. Without 
making a direct assault, or laying a systematic siege for cap- 
turing the strongholds of Christian doctrine, he causes the 
spiteful guerrillas of figure and innuendo to so swarm about 
the garrisons as to convince the careless observer that all 
the country is possessed by his forces, though, in fact, the 
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forts, the strategy, the bases of supply, are unassailed and 
unassailable. 

It is difficult to determine which he hates most cordially, 
infidelity or orthodoxy. He says on the very jirst page of the 
body of his work: “And which of the two is the greater wrong 
and most to be deplored, that by which the fact itself” (Christ's 
work) “is rejected, or that by which it is made fit to be rejected, 
I will not stay to Ciscuss.” And our author could see the 
Church fall rather than believe Luther’s statement of justifica- 
tion by faith. (P. 439.) This is his animus. 

The Introduction is the presentation of a NEW ecclesiastical 
Sather underan old name. Bushnell’s Anselm is not the Church’s 
Anselm, nor yet Anselm’s Anselm. Bushnell’s Anselm has to 
do only with “ consequences turning on the consideration of what 
is ‘ becoming,’ ‘ due to God’s honor,’ necessary to save Him from 
magisterial ‘ weakness.’”—P. 18. But the real Anselm insists 
on the punishment of the sinner as the condition of “ God’s 
being Just to himself.” Again, our author's Anselm rejects 
in toto any satisfaction to justice. “ Indeed, the idea of a 
penal suffering in Christ, and a satisfaction made thereby to 
retributive justice, 7s expressly rejected as a thing too revolting 
to be thought of.””—P.19. And the passage from the Cuz Deus 
LTomo, is quoted as proof of this remarkable statement : “ Where 
is the justice of delivering to death for a sinner a man most 


just of all men? What man would not be condemned himself 


who should condemn the innocent to free the guilty?” p. 19. 
Dr. Bushnell ought to have noticed that this is not the senti- 
ment of Anselm, but of his objecting, seeking pupil, Baso, and 
that the master answers it in the context. No wonder that 
our author’s Anselm, “at points further on, appears to be a 
little elouded or obscure, where satisfaction turns more on the 
death and less on the obedience of Christ.”—P.21. Once more, 
Bushnell’s Anselm makes the death of Christ no essential part 
of his work, only an incident. (P. 22.) But the real Anselm 
held, not only to the obedience, but also to the death of Christ. 
Read his Qui Deus Homo, or hie “direction” for the visitation 
of the sick, (Opera i, 683. Ed. Migne,) where he says to the 
sick, “Go to, then, and whilst thy soul abideth in thee put add 
thy confidence in this death” (of Christ) “alone; place thy 


trust in xo other thing; commit thyself wholly to this death ; 
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cover thyself wholly with ¢Azs alone; cast thyself wholly on 
this death ; wrap thyself wholly in this death ;” and much 
more of the same. Had Bushnell charged his theory to Socv- 
nus, instead of Anselm, it would have been less embarrassing 
to the facts. 

Dr. Bushnell divides his book into four parts. Part I. 
“Nothing superlative in vicarious sacrifice, or above the universal 
principles of right and duty.” By an adroitly loose and am- 
biguous definition he includes the Eternal Father, the Holy 
Spirit, the good angels, and all souls redeemed in the same 
vicarious sacrifice. Part II. “The life and sacrifice of Christ 
is what he does to become a renovating and saving power.” 
Part III. “Zhe relations of God's law and justice to his saving 
work in Christ.” Part IV. “Sacrificial symbols and their uses.” 

The aim of the book is to show that Christ’s work was simply 
and solely to renew humanity, to work a new life, and had no 
reference, im any way, to the satisfaction of justice; simply 
“to bring us out of our sins themselves, and so out of their 
penalties.".—P. 41. There is no incurred penalty requiring 
attention. Justice has no claims to be met. The sinner needs 
only to throw down his arms, and he is, in that fact, fully re- 
construeted. Justice does not enter into the case at all, save 
that, so far as the sinner refuses to be reconstructed, so far jus- 
tice does not reconstruct him. Any satisfaction to justice is 
denounced as the greatest outrage upon “every strongest senti- 
ment of our nature,” (p. 41;) “would satisfy nothing but the 
very worst injustice.” —P. 46. To maintain the Socinian view, 
it is necessary to deny the substitution of Christ in the place 
of the sinner; to bring Christ wnder obligations to do and 
suffer what he did; to identify God and man as “ fellow- 
natures ;” to make justice the creature of the divine will; to 
deny any reconciliation on the part of God, and the necessity 
of Christ’s death ; to give new and arbitrary renderings of all 
the Scriptures on the work of Christ; to take the meaning out 
of such terms as redemption, atonement, propitiation, recon- 
ciliation, bought with a price, and the like, and to give another 
system of sacrifice as a substitute for the system given to the 
Jews. This is the work before our author, and he enters upon 
it with a courage worthy of a better cause. 

Let us consider his underlying principles. 
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I, CONCERNING THE DEFINITION AND USE OF THE TERM 
VICARIOUS. 


Our author undertakes an explanation of the word vicarious 
that promises results in harmony with the meaning it has with 
all other writers. “It is the same word in the root as the word 
vice in vicegerent, vicar, vice-general, vice-president, and the 
like. It is a word that carries always a face of substitu- 
tion. . . . Thus a vice-president is one who is to act, in cer- 
tain contingencies, as and for the president. . . . Any person 
acts vicariously, in this view, just so far as he comes in place 
of another.”—P. 39. All this drives steadily forward the 
orthodox view that Christ’s vicarious suffering is in our stead, 
for us, as we were under sentence of death. He died for us, 
that we might live. This will not suit Dr. Bushnell, so he 
concludes from all this definition, that “Christ, in what is 
called his vicarious sacrifice, simply engages, at the expense 
of great suffering, and even of death, to bring us out of our 
sins, and so out of their penalties..—P. 41. Vicarious suf- 
fering is nothing more than sympathy. God takes us on his 
burdened feeling, as the mother carries her child on her feel- 
ing. (P. 47.) That is, in brief, vicarious means, “in the place of 
another,” “in the stead of another ;” therefore vicarious sac- 
rifice does not mean sacrifice in the place of another, sacrifice 
in the stead of another: a non sequitur. The argument in 
support of this use of “ vicarious” is more adroit than satis- 
factory. It is based on Matthew viii, 17: “ Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses.” Bushnell says Matthew 
quotes a verse “from the stock chapter, Isaiah liii, whence all 
the vicarious language of the New Testament is drawn,” (p. 43,) 
and applies it to Christ casting out devils and healing the 
sick. Christ’s relation to our diseases, therefore, determines 
his relation to our sins. We are asked, “ Does it mean that 
he had our sicknesses transferred to him, and so taken off from 
us? ... that he became blind for the blind, and the like. 
No one had ever such a thought. How, then, did he bear 
our sicknesses, or in what sense? In the sense that he took 
them on his feeling.”—Pp. 43, 44. This is the way he bore 
our sins, namely, on his feeling, by way of sympathy. Does 
this strike bottom? Is it exhaustive ? 
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All sickness and suffering is the fruit, the consequence, of 
sin; so that Christ bearing our sins bears our sicknesses and suf- 
ferings, in their cause, and thus, in the truest sense, fulfills the 
prophecy. As our substitute he has taken our diseases upon 
him, in that he has taken their cause, our sin, upon him. 
Thus it was fitting that he should manifest his relation to 
the cause by removing the effects, diseases. He did not 
take our diseases upon him in any surface sense, as having 
them as results of a deeper cause put upon him. But in the 
deeper and scriptural sense of taking upon him their cause, he 
did “take our infirmities and bear our sicknesses.” To desig- 
nate the 53d of Isaiah as a “stock chapter” is not sufficient 
to turn away the force of its clear, explicit statements of 
Christ’s substitution in our place. Our author might better 
reject this 53d chapter of Isaiah and the word “ vicarious ;” his 
theory would then be less embarrassed. Why not reject the 
word instead of assassinating it? It has become so radically 
essential to Christian doctrine as taught in Scripture, and as 
demanded in the conscious want of guilty humanity, that to 
abandon it and the idea it contains would be to insure rejection. 
But which is the more to be distrusted, a wolf, or a wolf in 
sheep's clothing? Holding to our author’s exposition (p. 39) 
and rejecting his use (p. 41) of the word vicarious, his Part I 
falls helpless in spite of his shifts and stout show of aftirma- 
tions. And his view of the Eternal Father, the Holy Spirit, 
the good angels, and all souls redeemed in vicarious sacrifice, 


goes by the board. 


Il. CONCERNING GOD AND MAN AS FELLOW-NATURES. 


Another radical error underlying our author’s theory, and 
cropping out here and there, is the assumption that the 
Creator and the creature are of one nature, under the same 
law, under the same obligations. This is gratuitously assumed. 
No attempt is made to prove this dogma. We are continu- 
ally met with such declarations as these : 

We must bring everything back to common standards of eternal 


virtue, and we must find Christ doing and suffering just what he 
ought.—P. 38. What we call the vicarious sacrifice of Christ is 


nothing strange as regards the principle of it, no superlative, unex- 
ampled, and therefore unintelligible grace. . . . Nothing is want- 
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ing to resolve the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus but the commonly 
known and always familiar principle of love.-—P. 48. It is very 
true that we are not to set ourselves up as redeemers of the 
world. Our petty measures of quantity and character forbid such 
a thought, just as any feeble and low man would be only absard 
in attempting what is given to some most qualified and strongest 
man of his own species—P. 124. [God and man in ove species, 
only God is the greater.] They are fellow-natures with him- 
self—P. 244, 

These citations might be extended indefinitely, for his theory 
rests on this principle. But enough have been cited to show 
that the theory vaults to the Infinite, and handles his char- 
acter as if he were an equal or a menial. <A theory that is 
compelled to mount so high for a footing is in danger of not 
securing a footing. Is it true that there is no difference, 
except in degree, between the Creator and the being created ? 
Does not a nature that is se/f-existent, containing all things in 
itself, differ from a nature absolutely dependent and derived ? 
Is there no gulf between the finite and the Infinite? To state 
such a theory is to refute it. 

Suppose we revert to the famous point of “right” in “ obli- 
gation ” to which the oneness of the Creator and the creature 
is most frequently asserted. Is the “obligation” the same for 
each? Is the “right” the same? Man’s obligation and whole 
duty is to love his Maker supremely and his neighbor as him- 
self. Is this God’s duty and obligation? Man must serve his 
Maker, must God? When Christ sums up man’s duty he does 
not mention any abstract law of right. All he recognizes, 
though in harmony with the law of right, is contained in 
man’s relations as a creature, and does not even hint at any 
obligation that might rest upon an independent being. When 
man has done a//, he is an unprofitable servant. Is this true 
of God? The cardinal law of Bushnell’s book must be aban- 
doned, because it is as unscriptural as it is revolting. And 
with this disappears again his famous dogma of “all good 
beings in vicarious sacrifice.” 

III. CONCERNING CHRIST’S MEETING STANDARD OBLIGATION, 

Another peculiar view of our author, growing out of the 
last mentioned, is, that Christ, in all he did and suffered, was 
only meeting standard obligations. He says: 
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We must find Christ doing and suffering just what he ought, or 
felt that he ought, neither more nor less. . . . Do we then assume 
that Christ in his vicarious sacrifice was under obligation to do 
and suffer just what he did? actly this —P. 58. When Jesus, 
in his sacrifice, takes our lot upon his feeling, and goes even to 
the cross for us, we need also to conceive that he does this for 
the right, and because the everlasting word of righteousness Com- 
MANDS him.—P. 171. 

He says of Christ’s work to save sinners, his sorrows, 
sufferings, and sacrifices : 

All this in eternal obligation —P.308. There is nothing optional, 
as many conceive, in his sacrifice. .. . In it he is just as good as 
he is in obligation to be.—P. 311. Christ came just because the 
law he had been in from eternity sent him, and his incarnate ap- 
pearing was but the necessary outcoming in time of God’s eternal 
love.—P. 315. 

Exactly what is meant by this “obligation” that neces- 
sitated an outcoming in time, is not very clear. The asser- 
tion that “it is not an obligation to another, but to himself,” 
(p. 58,) does not relieve it. This is certain, that in Dr. Bush- 
nell’s view this obligation to himself was so absolute that 
“there was nothing optional in his sacrifice ;” that his incar- 
nation and suffering were “ necessary.” 

1. We object to this view that i¢ makes God a mere machine. 
If language means anything, this establishes a sublime fatalism 
over the divine administration. God is bowed under a name- 
less fate or necessity ; man only is free. 

2. We object to it that it does not cover all the facts in the 
case. If God is obligated, by his nature, to redeem man as 
a fallen race, the same obligation “commands” him to redeem 
fallen angels as a fallen race. But Inspiration declares that 
“the angels which kept not their first estate... . He hath 
reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judg- 
ment of the great day.” 

3. We object to it. that it contradicts the teachings of 
Scripture. When man has done all, he is an unprofitable 
servant; when Christ has done all, is he an unprofitable serv- 
ant? And by what “common standard” can it be right for 
all redeemed souls to sing, “Thou art worthy. . . . for thou 
wast slain and hast redeemed us to God by thy dlood... . 
Worthy is the lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing ?” 
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4, We object to it that it is opposed to the same authority 
upon which it rests, namely, Dr. Bushnell’s word. , We have 
this dogma on the sole authority of Dr. Bushnell, and he says, 
“Perhaps it is better not to say that he is under law, lest we 
associate some constraint or limitation, but that he is in it.”— 
—P. 308. Again, “ There was no constraint in the obligation, 
it is true.—P. 310. Which is true: that “there was no con- 
straint,” or that there is “nothing optional in his sacrifice,” 
and that it “was the necessary outcoming” of his love? 
Either one position or the other, or both, or neither is true. 
If the fatalism is true, why not the freedom? Both rest on 
the same authority, namely, Dr. Bushnell’s word, and vice 
versa. If both are true, what, then, is the character of God’s 
action in redemption? It is neither constrained, nor optional, 
that is not constrained. But every action is either constrained 
or not constrained, that is, optional, as every thing is, logically, 
either Cesar or not Cesar. Therefore this action is simply 
nothing. If neither are true, then we are just where we were 
before this theory came to light. And, in any case, the ortho- 
dox view is unaffected so far as this theory is concerned. 

This dogma of “Christ’s meeting standard obligation,” so 
necessary to Dr. Bushnell’s theory for disposing of the merit of 
Christ’s death, must be rejected, because it makes God a mere 
machine; because it does not cover all the facts in the case ; 
because it contradicts the teachings of Scripture; and because 
it commits suicide in the author’s brain and is born dead. 


IV. CONCERNING THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN “LAW BEFORE 
GOVERNMENT” AND LAW IN “INSTITUTED GOVERNMENT.” 


The work to be done, without which our author's theory 
cannot stand a moment, is to get rid of justice. This dis- 
posed of, there is no more need of satisfying it, and his theory 
is inaugurated in power. To accomplish the work of making 
justice a variable thing, the creature of the divine will, a 
matter which God is at liberty to exercise or not, as he sees 
fit, eur author is forced to an invention, the only merit of 
which is its originality. It is the arbitrary distinction between 
“law before government,” and “law in iastituted government.” 
This law before government is the eternal law of right, to 
which God and all creatures are in everlasting obligation, 
Fourrn Serres, Vou. X VITI.—23 
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“God’s own nature was in law, or crystalizing in eternal obli- 
gation. ... The law was ideal, not governmental, a simple 
thought, . . . and this allegiance to an zdea, namely, right, was 
his righteousness, the sum of all his perfections.”—P. 235. 
All creatures are under this law, and if they keep it they will 
never come under instituted government. This law before 
government contains no element of retributive action. For he 
says, “nothing ts contrived in them (creatures) or the world to 
have a retributive action.”—P. 241. Of course this must be 
denied, or justice will not relax its hold upon the throat of 
his theory. 

If any race breaks through this law of right “it will suffer 
a tremendous shock of recoil. ... We do not know that it 
suffers anything in the scale of desert, which is the common 
notion of justice; we only know that it receives a shock of 
necessary pain.”—P. 242. This is the teaching under the 
idea of law before government. Our author thus proceeds to 
fix all retributions, and retributive justice, in his “instituted 
government.” This is “ contrived” with penalties, and threats, 
and all devices, to drive men out of their sins. (P. 253.) 
Justice being contrived in instituted government, God is at 
liberty to use them or not. He is under no obligation to set 
ir: operation any positive forces. So he says “justice and penal 
sanctions are inaugurated with instituted government.”— 
P. 255. “God must be righteous ; God will be just.”—P. 259. 
This brings Dr. Bushnell to the desire of his book, namely, 
that “justice is only a reason of polity by which God rules.”— 
P. 259. Such is the invented distinction, and such its fruit. 
To state clearly such a distinction is to refute it. And there 
are many reasons why it is not true. We will cite only a few. 

1. Ltallows the fact of retribution to remain, and bases a theory 
on the mere denial of a name or word. We are told that a race 
breaking through the law of right “ will suffer a tremendous 
shock of recoil. There will be a terrible disjunction of order 
in their parts and powers, so that what they call their soul 
will be scarcely better than a wrangle of contrarieties, or a 
cage of growling antipathies. ... It receives a shock of 
necessary pain.” —P, 242. 

What is all this in racr but retributive action upon the 
sinner, on account of his sin? What more could retribution do ? 
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We have the stubborn fact, and the mere change of the name 
is too insignificant for a basis of theology. 

2. It conceals the penalty till after the offense, or commits 
the blunder of an EX POST FACTO law; or, holding to the FACT 
of retribution and CONCEALING it, the dogma adds the blun- 
der of an ex post facto, to the crime of deception. If there is 
a hell of “necessary pain,” it is monstrous to conceal it till after 
the offender is engulfed. But on the denial of the word 
retribution, the fact remaining, our author insists that the 
“contrivance,” “ invention,” “inauguration of justice,” “ retrib- 
utive sanctions,” penalties and the like, are not instituted till 
after the offense. Keeping the law of right, the creature 
never comes under instituted government. And “a law with 
a penalty to a realm in perfect holiness would even be an 
impropriety, or blamable offense.”—P. 322. That is, God’s 
command to Adam, created in his own image and likeness, 
not to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, “ for in the 
day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” was a crime 
in God, so that Adam was under no obligation to obey. 
Stupendous results for a new theology! 

3. The distinction confounds law with mere advice. The 
universal conception of law is, that it carries with it a 
penalty for the offender; otherwise it is only advice, to be 
followed or not, according to the convenience of the one 
advised. 

4, The distinction, if possible, is not in point. It does not 
cover the case. As soon as any creature is created he is, in 
virtue of his existence as a creature, under relations and obli- 
gations to his Creator. These Christ makes his whole duty. 
These constitute government. Being in the divine character, 
it comes into exercise on occasion of the relation of Creator 
and creature. And we cannot think creature, without also 
thinking this relation, which involves government. Thus, 
the distinction of our author fails by the very conditions of 
its existence. We therefore reject this distinction between 
law. before government, and law in instituted government, 
because it allows the fact of retribution to remain, denying 
only the name; because it conceals the penalty till after the 
offense ; because it makes God the author of an ex post facto 
law ; because it confounds law with advice ; and because it 
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cannot apply to the case. Either of these is sufficient to 
destroy the dogma. How can it carry them all? 


V. CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTICE. 


On this subject our author carries on his deception of using 
old standard terms, with new and antagonistic meanings, with 
a perfection that is almost an art. The art consists in gradu- 
ally working off the standard meaning of terms, and insinu- 
ating his own, by informal and incidental movements toward 
his view, till he has established his own definitions by his 
own previous use; then he ventures on a statement assumed 
to be proven, and from this dashes on to results the most 
astounding. He undertakes to impugn justice, and bring the 
orthodox view of the atonement into ill repute. He says: 


If the total import of his cross is, that God’s wrath is satisfied 
and the books made square, there is much to revolt the soul .. . 
and raise a chill of revulsion.—P. 30. The substitution of Christ 
for us offends every strongest sentiment of our nature.—P. 41. 
It would satisfy nothing but the very worst injustice.—P. 46. I 
do not undertake to show that Christ came to fill out any scheme 
of satisfaction or compensation.—P. 315. Not that he indorsed so 
much of suffering as having it penally upon him. He has no such 
thought.—P. 389. He suffers the curse they are justly under, .. . 
not to satisfy God’s justice, but in a way of coming at their con- 
sciences and hearts.—P. 395. 


To make room for these views our author invents the dis- 
tinction between law before government and law in instituted 
government, which we considered in the last previous section, 
and deduces from it statements like the following: “Justice 
is only a co-factor with mercy.”—P. 271. “God must be right- 
eous; God will be just... . Justice is the reason of polity 
by which God rules.”—P. 259. From this view of justice as 
the creature of the divine will, it is not difficult to put it 
aside when it is in the way of a theory. It follows quite 
easily that “there is no such thing in God, or any other being, 
as a kind of justice which goes by the law of desert.” —P. 270. 
Such justice need not be satisfied or compensated, could have 
Jo claims to be met, for it can be set aside and make large 
room for their Socinian theory. This view is absolutely 
essential to Dr. Bushnell’s theory. It is the heart of the 
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whole matter. It is the whole matter. Therefore let us con- 
sider it. 

1. We object to it because it 7s not all that follows from 
his premises. The argument of the book depends upon the 
statement that “God wll be just, as distinguished from the 
formula that God must be just. While it is true that “God 
will be just,” if it is also true that God must be just, all 
the deductions from the basis that God merely will be just 
are void. Bushnell says “God must be righteous,” and “ be- 
cause he must be righteous he undertakes to be the vindicator 
of his violated law.” Righteousness is an absolute term. 
Justice is a relative term. Jn or out of relations, God must 
be righteous. But justice being a relative term, depends upon 
the presence of the relation, so that we cannot say with tech- 
nical accuracy, God must be just. Because he may exist out 
of relations, that is, when there is no other being, it will not be 
proper to say that he is then either just or unjust. But it 
does not follow that his justice is only voluntary, when the 
relation exists calling for justice or injustice. Justice is the 
acting out of God’s righteousness, or more properly his holi- 
ness. Dr. Bushnell prefers the term righteousness; we will 
not demur. Therefore the same obligation that binds him to 
be righteous iz or out of relations, binds him to be just in 
yelations. Dr. Bushnell’s conclusion should be, God must be 
just in relations, not, “ God will be just.” Further, the occa- 
sion of relations adds nothing to the divine character, there- 
fore that which comes out as justice, on occasion of relations, 
call it righteousness or what we may, is eternally in God’s 
character. In fact, God must be just. Technically speaking, 
God must be just in relations. 

Dr. Bushnell’s fallacy is like concluding that, because there 
can be only one shortest distance between two given points 
in space, therefore it is impossible for two lines to be parallel. 

2. We object to this view of justice because it removes the 
need of pardon. If justice has no claims against us, then 
either there is nothing for which we need pardon, or something 
else has the claims against us denied to justice. If the latter, 
the fact of claims remains, only the name is changed, and we 
need a substitute as before. If the former, then Christ's 
command or instruction to pray “forgive us our debts,” 
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and all the Scripture on this subject of pardon, are opposed 


to this theory of our author. 


3. We object to this view of justice because the distinc- 

tion between “ law before government ” and “law in instituted 
“ ag 

government,” upon which it rests, is utterly worthless and 


impossible, as shown above. 


4. We object to this view of justice because 1t is opposed 
to the very same authority upon which it depends, namely, 


Dr. Bushnell’s word. 


BUSHNELL AGAINST JUSTICE versus BUSHNELL FOR JUSTICE. 


There is no such thing in God, or any 
other being, as a kind of justice which 
goes by the law of desert. . . . There is 
no principle which any human being can 
state or even think, that obliges him, on 
pain of losing character, to do by the dis- 
obedient exactly as they deserve. The 
rule taken as a measure has no moral 
signification.—P. 270. 

We conceive it to be a matter a great 
deal more definite than it is, to say that 
justice is the making the transgressor 
suffer what he deserves. Is it the divine 
justice to fly at evil doing and make it 
feel just as much evil as it practices.— 
P. 268. 

[Such Scriptures as “ Render to every 
man according to his deeds,” and the 
“lex talionis,” “For with what measure 
ye meet it shall be measured to you 
again,” are toned down to suit the case 
by the convenient commonplace,] “In a 
certain popular sense this language is 
good.”—P. 268. 


Justice being, in the administration, a 
due infliction of such evil [evil in redress 
of wrong] according to the ill-desert of 
the wrong.—P. 380. 

Justice moves on in the positive vigor 
of the wrath principle, girded with inflex- 
ible majesty for the doing upon wrong of 
what wrong deserves.—P. 367. 

Christ begins with the declaration that 
no jot or tittle of the law shall fail, .. . 
and cannot close his first sermon without 
promulgating several times over the ap- 
palling doctrine of future punishment. 
This doctrine is as distinctively Christian 
as the forgiveness of sins. I do not of 
course imagine that the fact is new, but 
the doctrine is. The fact was in the law of 
natural retribution from the first, just as 
gravity was in the world before it was 
declared by science.—P. 342. Justice 
is a fixed principle of order, as truly as 
the laws of the heavenly bodies.— 
P. 282. 


Exactly what sense, “ popular” or otherwise, Dr. Bushnell 


gives to language is not clear. 
which side of the question of justice he is on. 


And it is still more doubtful 
We infer that 


he is on both, or rather that he is on one side and his theory 


on the other. 


At least it is fair to conclude that he is like 


nis Luther, “not one but two men, a Christian and a theo- 
logian.”—P. 487. And, further, we conclude, that if his 
authority is good it is a sufficient answer to his theory. 
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VI. CONCERNING RECONCILIATION. 


After what has been shown concerning our author’s view of 
justice, it is but natural that he should be sorely and fatally 
at fault concerning reconciliation. The ground of his view 
being removed, it hardly seems necessary to enter upon any 
re argument. We will only mention a few points. 

“ Reconciliation is a word of transformation wholly inap- 
slicable to God, and, what is more, it is here even formally 
applied to us. . 3 is one thing to reconcile the world and 
a very different thing to reconcile God.”—P. 165. What is 
the Scripture idea of reconciliation? Clearly that the offender 
does somewhat to reconcile him whom he has offended. Thus 
the Philistines say of David, ‘‘ Whereunto should he reconcile 
himself to his master ?”—1 Sam, xxix, 4, He had offended 
Saul and needed to pacity him, ‘yet he is said “to reconcile 
himself to his master.” Christ says, “If thou bring thy gift 
to the altar and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee. . . . first be reconciled to thy brother and then 
pe ak v, 238,24. The person addressed is the offender 
and can have nothing against his brother. But his brother 
had something against him ; yet he is exhorted TO BE RECON- 
CILED TO HIS BROTHER. Has God offended man, or has 
man offended God? We leave the question of the use of lan- 
guage between our author and his Master. 

2. The suffering of the innocent for the guilty is denounced 
as unjust and impossible. “It would revolt the soul.”—P. 30, 
“Tt would satisfy nothing but the very worst injustice.”— 
P. 46. “He is going, in fact, to overturn all relations of 
desert, by taking pains not deserved to release pains that are.”— 
Pp. 492. “A punishment sticks immovably to the wrong- 
doer, and no commutation, expiation, or transfer of places can 
remove it.”—P. 493. 

To this view, as old as Basilides, (A. D. 125,) we need hardly 
answer. It has been so often refuted that it seems almost a 
shame to drag it out of its grave again. But since it is out, 
and its skeleton clatters at us from the pages of this new 
book, let us give it another decent burial. 

That we inherit disabilities, evils, burdens, woes, from our 
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parents, is an admitted fact. If it is unjust, or against the 
divine plan, that any other being should take away from us 
any of the consequences of our guilt, it must also be unjust, 
and against the divine plan, that any other being should have 
brought upon us any of the consequences of his guilt. Surely 
God would rather take away consequences of guilt, of which 
we are sick, by the voluntary intervention of another, than 
burden us with consequences of another’s guilt, involuntarily 
aimed at us, which we do not wish to inherit. Thus we read: 
“Therefore, as by the offense of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation, EVEN so by the righteousness of one, 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.” 
Rom. vy, 18. 

Again, as a matter of fact, the question of justice, in reference 
to the suffering of Christ, is not one of degree, but one of fact, 
not how much he suffered, but, did he suffer at all? A soli- 
tary insult offered him by any sinner, a single look of scorn 
from any proud Jew, involves the whole question of justice. 
The whole plan of our author is under the same objection. If 
the just suffered for the unjust, we are plunged into this diffi- 
culty, if it be one. The change of name does not change the 
fact. In both the Old and New Testaments every suffering is 
regarded a punishment. It is the “wages of sin” from the 
very dawn of revelation. Christ suffered: therefore, either he 
suffered vicariously, that is, in the place of others or another, 
or he suffered as being himself a sinner. Choose ye. 

Compelling Christ to suffer, by an eternal necessity, does not 
commend itself to the “moral sense” of “any right-thinking 
mind,” any more than his volunteering to suffer. The new 
theory must carry all the old burdens, augmented by many 
new ones. Again. As to the transfer of guilt, so as to treat 
an innocent person as if he were guilty, for no one makes 
Christ guilty, 7 fact, as Dr. Bushnell insinuates, is it with- 
out example in the divine action? If so, how came Canaan 
under the burden of Ham’s transgression? Why were seventy 
thousand of Israel slain for David’s sin? How fared it with 
the children of Achan? God approved of the execution of 
seven sons of Saul for Saul’s guilt? This is old ground. The 
path is beaten hard and rutted deep. If one cannot follow 
it as it is, he is too blind to see any foot-prints we may make. 
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3. Let us consider at this point our author’s view of Christ’s 
death. He maintains that Christ ded incidentally. Doing a 
right work, he so persisted in it that he died just as any mis- 
sionary dies in his work. “The conception is, that he comes 
into the world, not simply to be murdered, or as being com- 
manded of the Father to die, but that having a specially right 
work laid upon him by the Father, he is able rather to die for 
it than to renounce it.”—P. 20. “He expected that dying 
for his work would give eloquence and power to his mission, 
just because, not coming here to die, he would have it put 
upon him as the cost of his fidelity.”—P. 131. 

The statement of such a dogma immediately suggests much 
Scripture to the contrary. “I lay down my life for the sheep.” 
“Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many.” “ While 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” “In whom we have 
redemption through his blood.” “ Christ died for the ungodly.” 
“Tf one died for all.” After the resurrection, “Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things.” Ovdyi éde, was it not 
necessary. Surely Christ’s death.was no incidental matter in 
the view of Jnspiration. 


VII, CONCERNING INTERPRETATION, 


The theory of our author is not more out of harmony with 
the faith of the Church, than his interpretation is opposed to 
the general judgment, both of evangelical and of rationalizing 
exegetes. We have no disposition to go into a detailed exam- 
ination of passages, and we have not space to produce a com- 
mentary, nor to collect the opinions of exegetes. It will be 
sufficient to give Dr. Bushnell’s principles of interpretation as 
illustrated in his own style: 


Suppose some state has contrived a prison for the punishment 
of public malefactors on the plan of an ordeal by Providence. 
The prison is placed in the region of some deadly miasma, the 
design being to let every convict go free after some given numbers 
of years are passed. . . . Finally, it comes to the knowledge of a 
certain good monk, . .. that a notable prisoner, who, a long 
tim¢ ago, was his bitter private enemy, begins to show the work- 
ing of the poison, . . . whereupon the godly servant says, “ This 
man was my enemy, and for Christ’s sake I must go to him, trying, 
if I can, to save him,” Becoming thus the prisoner’s faithful nurse 
and attendant, he is recovered and goes free, and the benefactor 
takes the infection and dies. And now the rescued man throws 
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out his soul on words, trying vainly to express the inexpressible 
tenderness of his obligation. He writes, and talks, and sings 
nothing but gratitude all his life long, telling how the christly 
man saved him, by what poor figures he can raise. ‘O, he bore 
my punishment,” “ became the criminal for me,” “ gave his life for 
mine,” “ died that I might live,” “stood in my lot of guilt,” “ suf- 
fered all my suffering.” . . . Then after a time, when he and his 
benefactor are gone, some one undertakes to write their story, and 
the dull, blind-hearted literalizer takes up all these forms of expres- 
sion in the letters and reported words of the recovered felon, 
showing most conclusively from them that the good monk actually 
got the other’s crime imputed to him, took the guilt of it,... 
died in his place. . . . The honors won for Christian theology by 
this kind of interpretation put upon the free words of Scripture 
make a very sad figure, and are better to be lost than preserved. 
I do not, to speak frankly, know a passage of Scripture that can, 
with any fairness, be turned to signify a legal or judicial substitu- 
tion of Christ in the place of the transgressor; none that, taken 
with only a proper Christian intelligence, can be understood as 
affirming either the fact or the necessity of a compensation made 
to God’s justice for the release of sin.—Pp. 399, 398. 

Comment is hardly necessary. Passing over in silence the 
almost blasphemy of calling the Son of God a monk, and 
intimating that he takes the infection and dies, let us attend 
to the point in hand, his style of interpretation. A theory 
must be sorely pressed, to base its defense upon the aftirma- 
tion that the clear, scholarly, accurate, logical statements of 
doctrine by such a mind as St. Paul’s, and that, too, under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, are only “fervors of expression,” 
only “free words,” gushings of a gratitude in direct antag- 
onism to the truth, saying “Christ died for us,” when, in fact, 
he did not die for us. Strange inspiration, teaching that 
“Christ bore our sins in his own body upon the tree,” when 
he did no such thing. 

The weight of learning and sanctified research that has 
accumulated for eighteen centuries in support of the orthodox 
view of the atonement, would seem to be sufficient to pre- 
vent any “right-thinking man” from affirming that no “ fair- 
ness,” no “proper Christian intelligence,” can find a single 
passage to support the orthodox view of the atonement. 
Surely here is another speaking “with authority.” To such 
clever assumption nothing is impossible. The above is the 
key to our author’s style of interpretation, not let slip from 
his pen without having been weighed, but carefully oon- 
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structed and approvingly referred to later in the work. 
(P. 479.) It is on this key that he disposes of Isaiah liii. He 
admits that “these are all figures that refer more or less 
clearly to judicial and penal processes, as if Christ, the sub- 
ject, were somehow positively handled in our place.”—P. 478. 
But he tries to parry its force by saying that “the whole 
chapter is from the point of gratitude. . . . It is the witness 
of a tender confession, not a prophecy save in that form.”— 
P. 479. Nothing but “a figure to express tender acknowledg- 
ment.”—P. 479. This disposition of Isaiah lii and liii cer- 
tainly must brand Dr. Bushnell’s argument. with absolute 
worthlessness, when we remember that Christ and his apos- 
tles refer to this section more frequently and more emphatic- 
ally than to any other part of the Old Testament. They 
everywhere regarded it as a prophecy that must be fulfilled. 
If by prophecy we understand the declaration of an event 
before the event, or “the foretelling of an event,” this “stock 
chapter” is a prophecy. From the analogy of the new mean- 
ings of such words as “ vicarious,” “ propitiation,” “ atone- 
ment,” “redemption ” “reconciliation,” and the like, no man 
can tell what is meant by prophecy. So that in this new 
lexicon, this “stock chapter” may not be a prophecy. It may 
be a conundrum, or a pun, or a prayer. 

Enough has been said to show the style of interpretation to 
which our author is driven. To see this in its strain and press- 
ure is to reject it. If the Scriptures had designed to teach the 
substitution and penal suffering of the Messiah, they could not 
have selected stronger and clearer words fo that purpose than 
the words used concerning him. Either Dr. Bushnell has been 
mistaken in his conception of the use of language, or the 
prophets, and the Master, and the apostles, were the most 
bungling linguists and teachers that ever tried to state a 
proposition or declare a truth. The words used in the He- 
brew are even stronger than the words by which they are 
translated. >» is to plague, a word having direct reference 
to suffering on account of guilt. Compare Psalm Ixxiii, 14; 
2 Kings xv, 5. In this last place Azariah is smitten with a 
plague, leprosy, which in the Jaw is distinctly designated as a 
punishment of sin. So, also, the idea of guilt is almost erys- 
talized in the word 2, chastisement. This is very often the 
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punishment of the incorrigibly wicked, simple strokes of retrib- 
utive justice, for example, Proverbs xv, 10; Jeremiah ii, 19. 
Surely the many strong terms of Isaiah cannot be vapored 
away into mere sympathy. 





VIII. CONCERNING SACRIFICE. 


Dr. Bushnell’s views on this subject are also fitted to his 
theory. He has the old iron bedstead, and the Old Testa- 
ment sacrifices must lie thereon. The head and feet refuse 
to come within the limits. But that is a slight embarrass- 
ment. A few strokes with the ax and they drop off. The 
brain and the understanding are gone, but the dead remnant 
fits the place. He endeavors to so prepare the way for this 
slaughter that it may be the least sacrilegious possible, and 
still be a slaughter. This commences by giving the Jewish 
sacrifices an equivocal or ambiguous origin. “They were 
instituted, doubtless, just as language, namely, by a divine 
instigation acting through human instincts and voices.”— 
P. 453. Even this is toned down, or reduced to a point, by 
“man had in his nature a language faculty.” So we are to 
receive sacrifices as the invention of a sacrifice faculty. 
Man felt a want and longed for communion with God. 
“Observing how it was the way of smoke to rise up heaven- 
ward,” he took the “hint,” (p. 453,) and proceeded to sacrifice. 
The sacrifices were only intended to create a language in 
which to handle Christ. But it does not appear why any 
other system of sacrifices might not have done this as well, 
nor why any other people might not have handled Christ as 
well as the chosen people. He denies all idea of expiation 
in the Jewish sacrifices. “Iam able, after a most thorough 
and complete examination of the Scriptures, to affirm with 
confidence that they exhibit no trace of expiation.”—P. 496. 
“Expiation is a pagan corruption ot the Jewish cultus.”—P. 487. 
If this view is vital, in spite of the clear teaching of the Old 
Testament, where, in virtue of the offerings in making atone- 
ment, the guilty offense was “forgiven,” and has survived the 
many fields in which it has been worsted and killed, it is 
immortal. It cannot be killed. It is as vain to strike through 
it with the sword of logic as it was to strike through Milton’s 
fallen angels. Scholarly and honest rationalizing exegetes 
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have been unable to separate the orthodox, evangelical view 
of the sacrifices from the Old Testament, and have been com- 
pelled to reject such portions of the Scriptures. Surely such 
men as Gesenius, with as great a desire to be rid of this 
idea as Dr. Bushnell can have, are as good authority as he 
is. For it is only a question of authority concerning Bush- 
nell’s view. He gives us only his dictum, and we bury it 
beneath the dictum of scholars. 


IX. CONCERNING OTHER STATEMENTS. 


Some other statements and views of our author are worthy 
of notice as involutions of his theory, and as rare specimens. 

1. He assumes and insinuates continually, that orthodox the- 
ology limits the work of Jesus to “squaring the books.” 


It is not his simply to forgive, or obtain the forgiveness of sin 
in the lowest and most nearly negative sense of remission.—P. 153. 
They sigh after him with Thomas 4 Kempis, or rest in him with 
Brainerd, or sing him as the mighty power with Wesley, even 
though they know him in their doctrine only as a sacrifice before 
God’s justice.—P. 161. According to the common conception, his 
declaration of the righteousness of God prepares a ground of 
remission, or a ground of justification. . . . Perhaps we shall find 
reason to believe that Christ is a great deal more to us than a 
ground.—P. 423, 


This is a twin to HIS view of Anselm. 


2. Christian justification has no reference whatever to justice 
under the political analogies, or to any compensation of justice.— 
P. 427. When we are justified by faith we are carried directly 
back into the recesses, so to speak, of God’s eternity, back of all 
instituted government, back of the creation, back of the statutes 
and penalties, and the coming wrath of guiltiness, and all the con- 
tinued machineries and means of grace, including, in a sense, the 
Bible itselfi—P. 428. 


That is, justification puts us into the same relations to God 
which we sustained to him before we ewisted. A new theory 
of annihilation. 

3.+He talks about “retributive frenzy,” as if orthodox Chris- 
tians held that God’s purpose to punish sin were a passion. 

4, We must understand the grace of Christ or reject it. He 
talks about Christ’s work, saying that “it is no superlative, 
unexampled, and therefore unintelligible grace.”—P. 48. “If 
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Christ was consenting, optionally, to what he might as well 
have declined, ... then the surplus over is anything or 
nothing ; we may call it merit, but we do not know what it 
is; we may balance it against the sins of the world, but we 
cannot be sure of a grain’s weight in it.”—P. 57. A sad doc- 
trine for our poor, weak-minded humanity. Who, then, can be 
saved if we must understand Christ’s grace before we can trust 
it, if we must comprehend the love that passeth knowledge 
before we apprehend it? Though it may be too deep for our 
faculties, may we not believe that Jesus was “God manifest in 
the flesh?” and that he is “the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth?” Who can understand how 
Christ’s life can regenerate the heart, any better than how his 
death can satisfy justice ? 

These are only specimens of the principles and statements 
that meet us on almost every page. Our author has succeeded 
in collecting more errors, and more false doctrine, than we 
have ever met in the same space. But these are so adroitly 
put, so shrewdly advanced, that it requires some attention to 
detect the point of departure from the truth. 

The spirit of the book is far beneath the author of 
“Nature and the Supernatural,” or of the “Sermons of the 
New Life.” But we trust the work may be used for some good 
in turning thought more steadily to the moral power of the 
atonement, if, despite the book, the Church still hold the 
redemptive character of Christ’s death with a firm grasp. 
We came to this book with the memory of our author’s 
former works strongly biasing us in its favor. Our disap- 
pointment was the greater because they gave us high hopes 
that the errors then advocated by the author might be ulti- 
mately abandoned. We are sorry that Horace Bushnell has 
brought himself to write this book and believe its teachings ; 
sorry that one having the rare gift of such an attractive style 
should lend that gift to the enemies of the Saviour whom he 
loves; and sorry, above all, that any man, in any way, should 
count “the blood of the covenant an unholy thing.” 
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Art. IIL—HERMENEUTICS AND HOMILETICS; 


OR, THE STUDY OF THE ORIGINAL SCRIPTURES AND PREACHING. 


[ARTICLE SECOND. ] 


§ 8. OBJECTIONS. 


Two or three objections we think it proper to consider, 
which are frequently brought against the study of Greek and 
Hebrew. 

1. Jt takes so many years that one cannot possibly spare the 
time to study these languages. We remark, that while we take 
it as a rule that ministers should study the original Scriptures, 
we at the same time admit of exceptions. Some men are not 
converted and called to the work of the ministry till late in 
life. In general such persons are excepted. Others, again, 
may be excepted on the ground of feeble health, having a con- 
stitution unable to bear the long-continued study implied in 
learning two languages. Others, again, are in such strait- 
ened pecuniary circumstances, embarrassed with many and 
severe family cares ; these too must be allowed to stand in the 
list of exceptions. For these and for other reasons it is often 
rendered inexpedient for some to enter upon the study of the 
original Scriptures, and yet no true minister of Jesus Christ, 
having the spirit of his Master, and of the great apostle, ‘“ cov- 
eting earnestly the best gifts,” whatever be his circumstances, 
will regard it anything less than a misfortune that he cannot 
read God’s word in the original tongues. 

As to the objection that much time and labor are requisite 
to acquire a tolerable knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, we 
frankly say it is ordinarily so. This is especially true of 
Greek. Its forms are numerous, both of the noun and of the 
verb. And years of practice are necessary to translate and 
interpret it with facility. As to the Hebrew the case is very 
different. The forms of the language, both of the noun and 
the verb, are, compared with other languages, few in number 
and simple. We have known some students to become familiar 
with its regular forms in three months. Others, again, will 
scarcely accomplish this in as many years. There is a great 
difference in men. But this we will say for the encourage- 
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ment of our divinity students, that, with good instruction, a 
man with good abilities can master the Hebrew, so as to be quite 
at home in it, in less than six months, provided his attention 
be thoroughly and exclusively devoted to it. 

The proper order of these studies is, first the Greek then the 
Hebrew. But they may be pursued at the same time without 
disadvantage, or independently and at different times, as the 
learner may find it convenient. But it is a waste of time to 
attempt to gain a knowledge of these languages without access 
to a good teacher. Hebrew also may be studied to advantage 
without a previous knowledge of Greek, though a previous 
knowledge of both Greek and Latin is a very great help, 
especially in understanding the meaning of grammatical terms 
and the general principles of syntax. But there is no great 
difficulty at this point if the student has a good knowledge of 
English grammar. An ability to read the Hebrew is possible 
to all, and is certainly worth the toil of a few months, or even 
years. A good Hebrew grammar for students beginning the 
study is still a desideratum. Our writers of Hebrew gram- 
mars have aimed to write for scholars rather than for students. 
They have been ambitious on most points to say all that could 
be said, without studying to say only that which is needful to 
be said. Such are the grammars of Stuart, Gesenius, Nord- 
heimer, and Green. 

The poor student opens these grammars and finds in the 
first place a book of three, four, or five hundred pages. He 
finds a train of outlandish terms and often unexplained, and 
of queer spellings also. Why, for example, should Kamets and 
Kal be spelled with a Q in the place of K, as Qamets, Qal ? 
Everything which keeps up a show of mystery and difficulty 
should be banished out of the grammar. It is true that some 
of the grammars undertake to accommodate the beginner by 
putting in large print the rules deemed specially important 
But for the most part it is done without the requisite skill. 
In our best Hebrew grammars the student gets bewildered, 
and the things he most needs to know he fails to find, espe- 
cially without the aid of a skillful teacher. 

The rules and principles should always be expressed in the 
most lucid terms, and in the most comprehensive manner con- 
sistent with perspicuity. The intricacies of the vowel changes 
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and the offices of the accents, except accents of emphasis and 
pause, may be ignored in rudimental study. 

Let these principles be committed to memory, and let them 
be applied constantly in the translation till the student is 
familiar with them. Let this course be rigidly continued till 
the grammar is finished, and then let it be reviewed and re- 
reviewed until it becomes a part of himself, and he will soon 
acquire such a mastery of the language that he will soon be 
able to make a grammar of his own. He will readily distin- 
guish that which i is anomalous from that which is regular, and 
he will then read a philosophical grammar, like that of Dr. 
Nordheimer, with the keenest relish. 

The late Prof. Stuart of Andover has left on record his 
reply to the above objection in the following forcible words: 


The fact is, that when men complain of want of time for study 
and a want of means, they only show that after all they are either 
attached to some other object of pursuit, or have no part or lot in 
the spirit of a student. They will applaud others, it may be, who 
do study, and look with some degree of satisfaction, or a kind of 
wonder, upon their acquisitions; but for themselves they cannot 
spare the time or expense necessary to make such acquisitions, 
or they put it to the account of their humility, and bless them- 
selves that they are not ambitious. In most of all these cases, 
however, either the love of the world or genuine laziness lies at 
the bottom. Had they more energy and decision of character, 
and did they redeem the precious moments which they now lose 
in laboriously doing nothing, or nothing to the purpose of the 
Church, they might open all the treasures of the East and of the 
West and have them at their disposal. 

I might safely promise a good knowledge of Greek and 

Hebrew to most men of this sort, if they would diligently improve 
the time that they now absolutely throw away, in the course of 
three.or four years. While one man is deliberating whether he 
had_better study a language, another man has obtained it. 
And what is worst of all in this temporizing class of students i is, 
that if you reason with them and convince them that they are 
pursuing a wrong course, ‘the conviction operates no longer than 
until the next paroxysm of indolence or of a worldly spirit comes 
on. These syren charmers lull every energetic power of the 
mind to sleep. The mistaken man who listens to their voice 
finds himself at the age of forty just where he was at thirty; at 
fifty his decline has already begun; at sixty he is universally 
regarded with indifference, which he usually repays with misan- 
thropy ; and if he has the misfortune to live till seventy, everybody 
is uneasy because he is not transferred to a better world. 


Fourtu Serres, Vay. X VITI-—24 
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2. It is sometimes said that Greek and Hebrew cannot be 
used in the pulpit, on account of the popular prejudice. 
A minister who quotes Greek and Hebrew in the pulpit is 
looked upon as showing himself off, and will offend and dis- 
gust the more sensible part of his hearers. 

This objection is superficial, and not well taken to the ex- 
tent implied. No true candidate for the ministry studies the 
Greek or Hebrew, or indéed any other study, for the purpose 
of showing himself off, but rather to see more clearly and 
fully the mind of the Spirit. A coxcomb or mere exquisite 
in the pulpit is always unsuitable, and all will admit that he 
is altogether intolerable when he begins to spout Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew. 

Even in the case of a man of sense and sound learning, 
whose weight of character will command respect, philological 
disquisition can be only sparingly used in the pulpit. In the 
case of a mere pretender it is simply ridiculous. But in the 
case of a truly learned and modest man it may often be used, 
when there is a real call for it, with the finest effect ; but even 
he will avoid it as far as he can, and will seek to give his 
hearers the true sense of Seripture, which by the assistance of 
philology he has obtained, and he will state it in a perspicuous, 
candid way; and as he knows what he is saying, the people 
will perceive it, will be edified by it, and will thank God that 
they have such a minister, who is able to break the bones 
which conceal the golden marrow of the truth; or, as Jahn 
well expresses it, “It is not the shell of erudition but the nut 
of doctrine which is to be given to the people. A minister 
ought to be a learned man that he may break the shell and 
come at the nut.” 

It is the truly learned, modest, and pious man alone that 
can carry philology, or even the legitimate results of philology, 
into the pulpit. Sometimes it is necessary to quote Greek 
and Hebrew in the pulpit. For example, how can a minister 
preach on the subject of baptism, on the mode and subjects 
thereof, without quoting the original terms? How could a 
minister prove the divinity of Christ, as presented in the 
Scriptures, without demonstrating it from the Greek and He- 
brew titles by which he is called? This at least is one of the 
modes by whieh this fundamental doctrine is to be established. 
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With this and like exceptions we heartily indorse the follow- 
ing view of Prof. Stuart: 


The interpreter should not exhibit the process of exegesis in his 
public discourses, but the resudts of it, This very simple and 
intelligible rule will save a man from the appearance of being 
pedantic in the pulpit, while it communicates to his hearers the 
benefit of all his private studies. 


Perhaps we should say that Prof. Stuart needs a still fur- 
ther qualification. In respect to sermons or addresses deliv- 
ered on set occasions before cultivated audiences, it is often 
allowable to illustrate a doctrine or sentiment by quotations 
from the original, either from the Scriptures or from the 
classics. This is no more than the Apostle Paul did some- 
times, both in his letters and in his discourses. It was done 
also by the most distinguished preachers of the early Church, 
as Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, and Jerome; and by the 
Reformers, as Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin; and very often 
by John Wesley, and even by Prof. Stuart himself. In an 
audience where nobody understands Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, 
it would not seem wise to introduce them, unless from obvious 
necessity. It may be by so doing some bright mind in the 
congregation may be moved and set upon a course of study 
and investigation which will result in great good. There is 
not a congregation in the land where the young minister will 
not be likely to find some educated persons. He cannot im- 
pose upon them by superficial attainments. They will not 
fail to see the ass under the lion’s skin. Unless his scholar- 
ship be thorough and genuine, he will ere long wish the itin- 
erant wheel to move him to another place. 

The ancient Father, Jerome, has well described the pre- 
tenders of his day, and the description fits so many of these 
times also, that I beg leave to quote it. It is found in his 
epistle to Paulinus: 


What belongs to medicine, physicians teach ; artificers instruct 
in the knowledge of the arts. The art of explaining the Scriptures . 
[howéver] is the only thing everybody understands, “ Scribimus 
indocti doctique poemeta passim.” The garrulous old woman, 
the prating old man, the wordy sophist, all engage in this business. 
They mangle the Scriptures, and teach before they have learned. 
Some, with their eyebrows knit together, spout forth great swell- 
ing words, and philosophize among old women about saere4 lter- 
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ature. Others, O shame! learn of women what they are to teach 
to men; and as if this were but a small matter, they descant with 
bold flippancy in public upon things which they do not under- 
stand. I say nothing of those who hold the same office as myself, 
and who, after the acquisition of a little secular knowledge, come 
to the Scriptures and in a set discourse soothe the ears of the 
kevelace. Whatever they utter they think is the law of God. 
Nor do they deign to inquire what the prophets or apostles thought, 
but heap together incongruous testimony to make out the meaning 
which they give; as if it were some great affair, and not a most 
vicious mode of teaching, to pervert the meaning of Scripture, and 
to make it speak as they wish, contrary to its true sense. 





The truth is, the objection we are combating, that a know- 
ledge of Greek and Hebrew does not afford pabulum for the 
pulpit, or that it ministers to the pride and love of display 
in the truly pious and learned preacher, is an immense mis- 
take in either view. It may be true of Greek and Hebrew 
learning, as it may be of other departments of knowledge, that 
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“Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 


| i , While drinking largely sobers us again.” 

4 Bh This 1s the most that can be said; none but the superficial or 
ie the coxcomb will show himself off. We would therefore in- 
oe Riss vite our young brethren to no superficial study of the orig- 
te inals of God’s word. Let it be thorough, let it be constant. 
| a Let it be done as early as may be; always, if possible, before 
a a entering upon the fall responsibilities of the pastorate. It 





should be done to the extent of reading the entire Scriptures. 
Two chapters and a psalm out of the Old Testament, and one 
chapter out of the New Testament daily, Sundays excepted, 
will suffice to accomplish this great work in a single year. 
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§ 9. Tue Preacuine oF METHODISM HIGHLY BIBLICAL. 


ae We regard it as the crowning glory of Methodism, that its 
‘ teaching and preaching have been pre-eminently biblical. 
John Wesley says, in the Preface to his Sermons: 
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A I design plain truth for plain people, therefore of set purpose 








i] bled I abstain from all nice and philosophical speculations, from all 
My perplexed and intricate reasonings, and as far as possible from 
ie even the show of learning, unless in sometimes citing the original 


Scriptures. . . . I want to know one thing, the way to heaven; 
how to land on that happy shore. God himself has condescended 
fie to teach the way: for this very end he came from heaven. He 
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hath written it down in a book! O give me that book, at any 
price give me the book of God! I have it. Here is knowledge 
enough for me. Let me be homo wnius libri. Here then I am, 
far from the busy ways of men. I sit down alone, only God is 
here. In his presence I open, I read this book, for this end, to 
find the way to heaven. Is there a doubt concerning the mean- 
ing of what I read? Does any thing appear dark and intricate ? 
I lift my heart to the Father of lights. Lord, is it not thy word, 
“If any man lack wisdom let him ask of God?” Thou givest 
liberally and upbraidest not. Thou hast said, if any be willing to 
do thy will he shall know. I am willing to do, let me know 
thy will. I then search after and consider parallel passages of 
Scripture, comparing spiritual things with spiritual, I meditate 
thereon with all the attention and earnestness of which my mind 
is capable. If any doubt still remains I consult those who are 
experienced in the things of God, and then their writings whereby 
being dead they yet speak, and what I thus learn that I teach. 

These earnest words should stir our hearts, who are Wes- 
ley’s sons in the Gospel, like a voice from the other world. 
“ O give me that book! at any price give me the book of God ! 
I have it. Here 7s knowledge enough for me! Let me be 
HOMO UNIUS LIBRI.” These are words worthy to be written 
in letters of gold! O that we all might be men of one book!* 

Thus it was that John Wesley became “ mighty in the 
Scriptures.” He was “a man of one book.” Pre-eminently 
so were many of his sons in the Gospel, as Clarke and Wat- 
son, Benson and Coke, and many others whom God is yet 
sparing to us, whose names will shine with increasing luster. 
Let us keep up the sacred succession. We should be anxious 
especially that our schools of the prophets should be famous 
for their culture of biblical study and biblical learning. We 
must guard ourselves, and guard one another, against the too 
common tendency to avoid the hard study requisite to learn 
two difficult languages. If it be for the divine glory and 
our soul’s good, we ought not to, and will not, reluctate at 
the toil. 


§ 10. BrsticAL LEARNING NEEDFUL FOR THE MISSIONARY 
: Work. 

It would not be proper to leave this subject without ad- 

verting to the fact that a good knowledge of the original 

Scriptures is necessary, highly necessary, to our ministers who 


* This maxim, we suggest, needs some guarding against fanatical construc- 
tion.—Ep. 
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go out on our foreign missionary work. No young man is 
entitled to aspire to this highly honorable part of the Gospel 
work who has not or will not qualify himself for it by a 
thorough study of the original Scriptures. 

The most responsible and important work of the mission- 
ary, in this age of the Church, is to give the word of God to 
the heathen in their own tongues; that every man may 
hear as in the apostolic times, each in his own tongue, the 
wondrous works of God. 

In a work on “ Ministerial Education,” published twelve 
years ago, we used the following language: 


No great permanence can be anticipated in heathen converts 
without the written word. Like the early converts at Berea, they 
must be able to search the Scriptures daily to see whether these 
things be so. They must be braced and fortified by the written 
word. This of course cannot be done without reducing their lan- 
guages to writing, and rendering the Scriptures into them. 

Hence, in order that the heathen may learn to read, arises the 
necessity of schools and of school books. And when organized into 
Churches, digests of Christian doctrine, Church formularies and 
discipline, hymns and psalmody for sacred worship, all become 
necessary. See, then, the extraordinary qualifications required of 
the Christian missionary. To translate the Scriptures, he must be 
a profound scholar in the original languages and literature, of the 
Bible. And to lay the foundations of a nation’s literature, he 
must also be versed in general learning. 


The great missionary boards of the Christian world are 
generally acting on this principle, and are sending out only 
men of solid attainments in biblical learning. The mission- 
aries of the American Board have translated the Bible into 
more than thirty different languages; the English and Amer- 
ican Baptists into more than forty, and the English and 
American Methodists into about twenty. Our own mission- 
aries in China, India, and Bulgaria are now busy at this work. 
One of the last acts of the late beloved C. R. Martin, of the 
China mission, was the instruction of a brother missionary in 
the rudiments of Hebrew. The great work of rendering the 
Scriptures into the myriad tongues of this babbling earth has 
only just begun. The students of our biblical schools will 
have enough to do, in this most pious and heavenly work, for 
generations yet tocome. O that we might have some ade- 
quate conception of our responsibility in this matter! Our 
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Churches are not yet half awake to the importance of this 
particular part of the missionary work. The establishment 
of our oldest biblical school had this matter specially in view, 
as will appear from the twelfth article of its by-laws: “ The 
preparation of young men for foreign missions shall be a 
special object of the institution, and students contemplating 
the missionary work shall receive such special classification 
and training as the seminary may be able to afford.” 

Alas! though this is the nineteenth year of its existence, it 
has never yet been able to do more than to afford the ordinary 
instruction in biblical and theological learning. But we hope 
for better days, and that God will speedily put it into the 
hearts of his people to devise more liberal things for this 
great department of the Gospel work. 


§ 11. ConcLusIon. 


In conclusion, we would offer a few practical remarks. And 
first, Zs ¢ advisable for a young man entering upon a course of 
biblical study, to undertake at the same time the charge of a 
small congregation? Our impression is that it is altogether 
more than any young man ought to attempt for the first two 
years of biblical study. Biblical learning és jealous, and re- 
quires the whole man, as an old Greek said of painting. We 
would not say that occasional preaching is inexpedient. But 
to undertake a charge is, in our judgment, too much. It 
will certainly result in disaster to any young man’s scholarship. 
Greek and Hebrew cannot be acquired with a divided mind. 
The student should not allow himself to be diverted, for one 
or two years at least, by any other pursuit. I repeat, without 
the devout use of his time and attention to this work, he will 
not be likely to make such attainments as will make the read- 
ing and study of Greek and Hebrew a pleasure to him. Un- 
less the student covenants with himself that, with the help of 
God, this attainment shall be made, he will be likely to fail. 

For the same reason it is inexpedient for the biblical student 
to try to take a course, or even a partial course, of scientific 
or secular study at the same time with that of divinity. Ie 
will come to the study of the Bible and its languages with a 
divided mind, and the result will be quite certain to be a 
failure. College students, therefore, and seminary students 
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likewise, should not attempt a divinity course till they have 
finished their college or seminary course. 

Secondly. Nothing is so honorable, in our estimation, in a 
minister's library as a well worn Hebrew Bible and Greek Testa- 
ment. As the body lives by material bread, so the soul must 
live upon the bread of the Word. Let the young minister 
never fail, as he eats of the bread which perishes, to eat also of 
that bread which endures to everlasting life. In other words, 
let him read and study the original Scriptures daily. Let him 
not fail thus to feed his soul with the word of God and prayer, 
as often and as diligently as he feeds his body. Let him read at 
least one chapter out of the Old Testament, and another out of 
the New, critically, thoroughly, and with prayer, every day Sun- 
days excepted. Let him not allow the shameful dust to gather 
upon the lids of an unused Bible,which will by and by be a swift 
witness against him both in this world and in the world to come. 

Thirdly. After a good facility is attained in the reading of 
Hebrew, the student can proceed at once to the study of 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Rabbinic, Samaritan, Persic, and 
Ethiopic, if he chooses to go so far. Hebrew lies at the 
foundation of all these languages. Its radices are found in 
them all, and they are derived from it, in the same manner as 
the Italian, the Spanish, the German, the French, and English 
are derived from the Latin and Greek. 

An ability to read Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, and Rabbinic, is 
a great help to the critical study of the Hebrew. The treasures 
of oriental learning are contained in these languages ; and 
Hebrew words, the literal meaning of which is lost, and the 
traditional meaning of which is obscure, and those of rare 
occurrence, are often presented in the more modern dialects, 
and hence their meaning, which would otherwise be doubtful, 
receives illustration from the cognate usage. 

There is also a great mass of valuable knowledge of Scripture 
deposited in the Targums, the Talmuds, and the commentaries 
of the Rabbins. But it is the work of a lifetime to plow 
through these vast and unfrequented fields. Time, and health, 
and genius for this kind of study, as well as large pecuniary 
means for the purchase of books, are essential to the prosecu- 
tion of these studies. 

Our present life is too short, and the Gospel work too im- 
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portant, to allow the ordinary ministry to indulge to any great 
extent in roaming these fields of learning. After we have 
gathered enough from them to clear up those Scriptures which 
are in doubt, we may cast them aside, and return to the Bible 
itself as its own best interpreter. 

Fourthly. If the general views expressed above be correct, 
then it follows that a true system of homiletics must always 
have its foundation laid in biblical hermeneutics. The Bible 
rust be the foundation and substratum of all Christian preach- 
ing. Metaphysical or natural philosophy, except by way of 
illustration or inference, as either may naturally and legiti- 
mately grow out of the preacher’s text or context, has no place 
in the pulpit. Let these be left with the professor’s chair in 
the scientific and secular school, or the lecturer’s desk. 

The great work of the Christian minister is the cure of souls; 
all matters strictly secular, as a minister, he has nothing to do 
with. As a citizen, in these matters he may have an interest; 
but he should use his rights as a secular citizen sparingly. 
He is doing a great work and he cannot come down to mat- 
ters merely worldly. In all concerns of social morals, and even 
of political morals, he has a right to enter, and often is in 
duty bound to do so, because his Bible carries him there. Like 
the prophet Jeremiah, he is set by the appointment of God 
“over the nations and over the kingdoms to root out and to 
pull down, to build and to plant.” 

The minister is divinely appointed to make unremitted 
applications of the divine law to men both in public life 
and in private life. In the pulpit he is upon his throne, 
and with his Bible before him he is the vicar of his Lord. 
He is in such position a judge among the people and a 
ruler over the nations. He is not to be afraid of the faces 
of men, but with intrepidity he is to declare the whole 
counsel of God. And then he has the more pleasing and 
glorious work of leading the poor sinner to “the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sins of the world;” and more than 
that, of rooting him and grounding him in the faith, and of 
building him up in the hopes and triumphs of everlasting life ; 
and more still, the divine afflatus, the living inspiration, the 
holy triumph, which his own soul gathers as he reads the 
prophets, as Isaiah, Daniel, Zachariah, and the Apocalypse, he 
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breathes from Sabbath to Sabbath upon his people. They 
eatch the living stream from the lips of the pastor, and are 
filled with like holy emotions, and soul triumphs, and antici- 
pated victories over the world, the flesh, and the devil, until 
at last, with Christ their living head, actual conquerors, they 
stand on Mount Zion with the long line of saints and prophets 
who before have reached the blissful shores. 

The young minister need not fear that in this grand and 
wondrous field of thought and labor there will not be room 
enough for the expansion of his genius and the use of his pow- 
ers. “When he looks around upon a world lying in sin, and 
then upon his own impotence, he will cry out with the apostle, 
“ Who is sufficient for these things?” 

Fifthly. Such a study of the Scriptures would tend to break 
down the walls of partition by which the Churches of Christ 
are so much divided. The Churchman and the Dissenter, the 
Calvinist and the Arminian, the Quaker and the Baptist, all 
alike receive the Bible as the book of God, and make it their 
common standard of appeal for the settlement of doctrine and 
practice. Now the science of hermeneutics prescribes rules 
for the interpretation of the Scriptures, founded on the com- 
mon sense and reason of all men, and independent of all party 
and local views; and just so far as they produce their proper 
influence they bring men to unite in their views of the mean- 
ing of Scripture. “In fact, I know of no means so power- 
ful,” says Prof. Stuart, “or at least which promises so much 
in regard to the removing of opinion among Christians, as 
such a common law, which is independent of all parties, and a 
tribunal to which all must appeal, unless it be the spirit of 
benevolence and kindness.” 

We can plainly see that for the last thirty years the alti- 
tude of these partition walls has steadily been diminishing. 
The pastors and the sheep now pass over them with very slight 
difficulty. A free interchange of pulpits is becoming more 
and more common. The watchmen are beginning to see eye 
to eye, Judah is ceasing to vex Ephraim and Ephraim to envy 
Judah. The truth is, the more our Calvinistic brethren have 
studied the Bible the less of Calvin’s horribile decretum they 
have found in it; and finally, very many of them have found 
that ¢¢ is not there at all. This happy state of things has 
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come mainly from a more careful study of the divine word, 
as seen in the cases of those princes in biblical learning, 
Moses Stuart, Edward Robinson, and Albert Barnes. Their 
teachings, and the teachings of their many disciples, have had a 
happy influence upon the Christianity of our times. 

Sixthly. This leads us to say that the Bible is a book for the 
people. It is to be taught diligently to our children. The 
command to search the Scriptures applies to all classes. Its 
momentous truths concern every responsible soul. Hence it is 
easy to be understood, and yet not so easy as not to require 
much labor and toil. This was to be expected. Labor is 
Heaven’s first law. Two languages must be learned. And 
ten or twelve more would greatly help in the work of exposi- 
tion. In addition to this, one should be well versed in Jewish 
and classical antiquities, including chronology, sacred geogra- 
phy, civil and Church history. “Yet even this is but pre- 
liminary,” says Dr. M’Lelland. “ Now comes the actual tug: 
the reading verse after verse with the accurate settling of every 
philological question that arises, by the aid of the dictionary 
and grammar; the examining of scope, context, parallelism, 
idiom, and typical diction ; the comparing of our own results 
with those of some judicious commentator, and the careful 
gathering up of the great truths, whether doctrinal or practical, 
contained in every paragraph—these are the gymnastics by 
which the young Christian athlete learns to endure hardness, 
and becomes a skillful and gallant soldier in the service of his 
Master.” 

After all that has been said, I am well aware that many an 
indolent, ease-loving student will say, It is a hard saying—so 
much work—who can receive it? It is too much for me, I 
must be satistied with King James. And some who may start 
on the road to this Canaan will soon be, like Israel in the 
desert, looking back to Egypt. We have been in the habit 
of lauding the English version too much. The simple truth 
is, that in comparison with other versions it stands high. It 
is a noble monument of “ English pure and undefiled. But 
after all it is an exceedingly imperfect representation of the 
original.”* The scholarship of the venerable men who formed 
it was necessarily very imperfect, since great light has been 
* M’Lelland on Interpretetion. 
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thrown both upon Greek and Hebrew for the last three hund- 
red years. Confessedly a much better translation could now 
be made. But no translation can be perfect. 

I would illustrate what I mean by a few examples taken 
from the first chapter of Genesis. This chapter is probably as 
well rendered as any other in the Bible, and yet any one can 
see, from the examples I shall give, how imperfect it is. 

In verse 1 the verb x72 is rendered simply “created,” 
whereas the word here means created out of nothing. The 
creation was not out of pre-existing materials. This is clear 
from the third verse of the second chapter, where it is said 
“the Lord rested from all his work which he created and 
made ;”’ that is, he first created, then fashioned, formed, which 
idea is expressed by the verb rizs. If the verb x72 meant 
merely to form or fashion, then it would have been simple 
tautology to have used also the verb nz» in the same sense. 

We advance to verse 2: “And the earth was” 33) 3H. 
Our version renders “ without form and void,” which does not 
convey the full idea. It was “void.” Void of what? Can 
any merely English reader tell? He is silent. Let us look at 
the Hebrew. 3721 sr, sin, probably from man, tumult, confusion. 
arin, chaotic, atoms thrown together without order, 3) "in, 
a shapeless, chaotic mass. Jeremiah uses the phrase (iv, 23,) 
of Judea devastated by its enemies, leaving the land devas- 
tated and ruined, 29 *Fn. 

Now we have a more striking failure in the next clause, 
“ And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
meme, rendered “ moved,” is a Piel participle from pm, which 
in Piel means to brood over, hover over, as a hen over her 
chickens, or a bird over her young. Compare Deut. xxxii, 11, 
“ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young.” 
mrt, rather broods over them by way of warming and nourish- 
ing them. 

Thus we might go on from verse to verse and from word to 
word, and constantly find instances in which our version fails 
fully to represent the original, from the first verse in Genesis 
to the last verse in the Apocalypse. It would, in fact, require 
many volumes to make the more important corrections, and 
yet thousands of indolent students and ministers will say, 
“Never mind the Greek and the Hebrew. If you get the 
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English that will do.” And so the young man stands up in 
our pulpits shorn of all independence in interpretation, all his 
; life trying to tread in some other man’s tracks, in so far a mere 
plagiarist, stealing the interpretations of other men, and retail- 
ing them out to our congregations. Well may such a young 
man say, in the language of Wesley, “Ought not shame to 
cover my face?” 

We would, if possible, be heard by the three hundred young 
brethren who i in this year of our Lord 1866, will knock at the 
doors of our Annual Conferences for admiseion as probationers. 
Probably not more than one in ten of these men are good 
Greek and Hebrew scholars. Ought not a large proportion 
of the remaining nine tenths to hasten to one of our biblical 
schools? Here Greek and Hebrew can be obtained without 
money and without price. We mourn for their prospects if 
foolishly they rush into this war with only a small part of their 
armor. The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, 
they have not the requisite skill to handle. The enemies of 
God and truth triumph, and the Church is weak and feeble 
because her leaders are weak. 

Allow us, then, still to insist that there is no other way—no 
other royal road into this kingdom, than that of labor and toil 
in disinterring thousands of Greek and Hebrew roots, in ana- 
lyzing legions of Greek and Hebrew idioms, and in poring 
over Latin, Greek, and oriental antiquities. Jt must be done. 
God by a miracle gave to the disciples on the day of Pentecost 
the gift of tongues. But the day of miracles has passed away, 
and all deficiencies must now be made up by our persistent 
labor. It depends entirely upon ourselves under God. 

Our people are quite tired of those old texts and sermons. 
They want something new out of the treasures of the Word; 
fresh pastures, new pabulum, and these must come to the hun- 
gry sheep from the pulpit, through the preacher. In order to 
give this pabulum we must study the Scriptures ; we must climb 
high up into its sacred mountains of vision; we must become 
the companions of the symbolical prophets; we must converse 
often with Daniel and Zechariah, and with John look upon 
the mighty wonders of the Apocalypse. Be not afraid, “ Be- 
hold I set before you an open door!” “Come in!” Sit down 
with Moses and the prophets, with Christ and his apostles. 
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Then when we come before our people we will not come 
with some old skeleton from Fish, or Simeon, or Watson, or 
Wesley, with flesh ill put on. We will come with our own 
invigorated spirit; having drunk from the crystal fountains, 
“which flow fast by the oracle of God,” we will come with a 
full heart and a ready utterance, and will bring new things out 
of our treasures as well as old. 

Systems and works of human devising, as commentaries and 
bodies of divinity, are of secondary importance. As such we 
will view them. The Bible alone will be the substance of our 
preaching. An undying love for the Holy Scriptures will 
seize our souls; we will sit right down by these divine fount- 
ains as they issue from the heavenly throne. There we will 
dwell—thence we will draw for our own souls and for the souls 
of our people. “ Blessed is that servant who when the Mas- 
ter comes shall be found so doing.” 





Art. IV.—REMINISCENCES OF REV. HENRY BOEHM. 


Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical, of Sixty-four Years 
in the Ministry. By Rev. Henry Born, Bishop Asbury’s 
Traveling Companion, and Executor of his Last Will and Testa- 
ment. Edited by Rev. Joseph B. Wakeley. New York: Carl- 
ton & Porter. 1865. 


THE resources of the American people seem only to be in the 
commencement of their sublime development. We are told 
by a writer * of more than national celebrity, that intelligence 
is the only guiding force that is able to sway this nation. We 
have differences of climate and of scenery and a large immi- 
gration. What force is to mould these diverse elements, to 
transform American life into a still higher type? What is to 
make us one great, free, and happy nation? The reply is, 
science, art, intercommunieation, the steam car and the steam 
press—one language, one idea of liberty and humanity. -The 
above writer deals mostly with the principles of science. We 
hail this light, and receive with grateful acknowledgment what- 


* “Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of America, by John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D.” 
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ever it reveals to us of the good and the true. We accept 
that the clergy should meet scientific men with candid reason- 
ing and avail themselves of the aid science offers. We even 
take the admissions of the same writer with reference to the 
value of the moral and religious idea represented by the Bible, 
as an offset to what may appear contradictory in his own 
statement elsewhere. Intelligence is mighty. Let us have 
discussion. Let us have discovery and invention. Let us have 
light. But is this all? Is the public a great idol and the 
individual soul a cypher? 

Let us take up another volume, a record of facts: the history 
of the life and labors of an itinerant preacher. What do we 
learn from this? Simply that another set of forces have been 
operating in the world, and producing effects which are to-day 
seen and going on to multiply their activity. We are told 
force, in the physical world, is immortal. Whether this be so 
or not, it certainly is in the moral world. Results begun here 
reach eternity. The early Methodist preachers have helped to 
make this nation what it is. And they are only a part of the 
great, all-pervading religious element. Under the ministry of 
this one Church is a grand aggregate in the United States 
and Canada of 8,000,000 of people. The religious idea is not 
“a failure,” but is destined to renovate and rule the world. 
Society exists for the welfare of the individual. 

Henry Boehm has contributed unconsciously, in the simple 
annals of his life, one of the strongest arguments in favor of 
the divine power and efficacy of Chistianity. His experience 
and lifetime extended over the greater part of a century. He 
thus defines his chronological relation to the stirring events of 
our American history : 

I was born in the old homestead in the township of Conestoga, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on the sth of June, 1775. This 
was immediately after the battle of Lexington, and one year before 
the Declaration of Independence. Thus I saw the birth of our 
nation, and have lived under the first President, George Wash- 
ington, and sixteen of his successors, to Andrew Johnson. I was 
bora nine years before the Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized, and have known all its bishops, from Thomas Coke, the first, 
to Calvin Kingsley, the last elected. My memory goes back over 
eighty years. I recollect when they traveled out west to Fort 
Pitt, now Pittsburgh, on pack-horses! The roads, if we may call 
them roads, for they were mere paths through the wilderness, were 
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so rough that they could not be traveled any other way. The old 
school-house, and my schoolmaster, Henry Rosman, I well remember. 
He came from Hesse-Cassel, and was one of the Hessian soldiers 
taken prisoners at Trenton, New Jersey, when Washington and his 
noble band crossed the frozen Delaware and surprised Colonel 
Ralle and his troops, and took them prisoners, while their com- 
mander was slain. Some of the German hymns which he taught 
me to sing, over eighty years ago, I still remember well. To 
him I am indebted for my accurate knowledge of the German 
language, which I learned before the English. In after years it 
was a great benefit to me when I preached in German. I was one 
of the first among the Methodists that preached in that language. 
This I have done in fourteen different states.—Pp. 13, 14. 


Thus we see the future companion of Asbury trained by an 
acquaintance with the language of Martin Luther as well as 
with the English, and most of all by a pious home teaching, 
for a career of unpretending but extensive usefulness. But 
let us see what was his early training at home. That great 
man of the nation, Abraham Lincoln, said, “ All that I am or 
hope to be I owe to my angel mother.” A pious parentage, 
though not requisite to salvation, is important. The father of 
Henry Boehm was descended from the pious Mennonites, who 
came from the land of the Rhine that they might enjoy undis- 
turbed their religious freedom. He found himself at length a 
preacher of the United Brethren, and with the great Otterbein, 
the intimate friend of Bishop Asbury, was one of the founders 
of that Society. At the time of his death he was connected 
with the Methodist Church. Indeed there was constant com- 
munion and interchange of pulpit labor at that day between 
the Methodists and the United Brethren, and there was strong 
talk of uniting the two bodies in one. Mr. Boehm thus 
speaks of his early religious opportunities : 

My early advantages for religious instruction were great. I was 
“ brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Morn- 
ing and evening the old family Bible was read and prayer was 
offered. My Father’s voice still echoes in my ears. My mother, 
too, had much to do in moulding my character and shaping my 
destiny. One evening as I returned home I heard a familiar voice 
engaged in prayer. I listened. It was my mother. Among 
other things she prayed for her children, and mentioned Henry, 
her youngest son. The mention of my name broke my heart, and 
melted me into contrition, Tears rolled down my cheeks, and I 
felt the importance of complying with the command of God, “ My 
son, give me thine heart.”—P. 16. 
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In his eighteenth year, through the instrumentality of his 
pious father, he was rescued from the wicked company into 
which he had fallen, and was brought to God. 

Among the early pioneers of Methodism who visited his 
father’s house, Mr. Boehm mentions Benjamin Abbott. Along 
the path of this wonderful man everywhere were displayed the 
tokens of divine power. The impenitent fell like dead men, 
and were restored to strength and consciousness, shouting and 
praising God. The work swept on like an irresistible tornado. 
Mr. Boehm the older said, “I never saw God work in this way 
before.” The meetings were sometimes held through the 
whole night, for the people seemed unwilling to disperse. 
Henry Boehm says : 

It was more like Pentecost than anything else I ever saw. The 
influence of that meeting was tremendous, and for years it made a 
great deal of talk in my father’s neighborhood.—P. 24. 

In 1801 Henry Boehm was admitted into full connection in 
the traveling ministry and ordained. He dates from the 
same year as Dr. Bangs and Bishop Hedding. He also 
has interesting reminiscences of Robert Strawbridge. He 
BAYS: 

I heard Strawbridge preach at my father’s house in 1781, and 
am the only man now living that has a personal recollection of him. 
Though I was then quite small, his image is still before me. He 
was a stout, heavy man, and looked as if he was built for service. 
My father was much pleased with him and his preaching. He 
was agreeable company, full of interesting anecdotes. Many times 
I have been'to the old log meeting-house he erected in Maryland, 
concerning which so much has been said and written, and around 
which so many interests cluster. He died in August of the same 
year I heard him; and his spiritual son, Richard Owings, 
preached his funeral sermon, from Revelation xiv, 13. No monu- 
ment marks the place where his dust is sleeping.—P. 20. 

May we not hope that before the centenary of Methodism 
shall pass, this spot will be properly commemorated? It is 
not often history calls upon the stand a more important wit- 
ness than Henry Boehm. He speaks mostly from personal 
knowledge. His observation extends over a period which is 
reckoned with the venerable past, and, without disparagement 
of the present, has been called the heroic age of the Church. 
The witness tells his story without embellishment or exaggera- 
tion. The most pleasing conviction of those who peruse his 

Fourtn Series, Vor. X VIII.—25 
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testimony as given in this book is, that the reader gets the sim- 
ple facts and can rely upon them. The writer of this article 
well remembers spending many delightful hours in the society 
of this aged minister of Christ, in 1861. When not engaged 
in conversation, our venerable friend is intensely employed in 
perusing the Bible, of the meaning of which he seems to have 
a most excellent understanding. It was while the writer was 
stationed at Rhinebeck, a spot sacred to Methodism, and where 
now sleep the remains of Garrettson, that he saw “ Father 
Boehm,” as he is commonly called, and heard him preach. 
The Church has reason to rejoice that Providence has spared 
so interesting a representative of her early founders to see the 
centenary year, and afford us at least one link by which we 
may connect the present with the glorious past. 

The supervising hand of Rev. Joseph B. Wakeley, who 
has given such valuable contributions to our denominational 
literature in his “ Lost Chapters,” “ Heroes of Methodism,” etc., 
has afforded that aid in perfecting this volume which the 
advanced age of its venerable author required. Certainly 
we have cause to receive with gratitude the result. We do 
not propose to give to the reader this book’ in detached por- 
tions, for the greater pleasure is to be derived from the 
perusal of the volume itself. We do not assume even to 
give all the most important facts that bear on the present 
interests of the Church, but we will attempt, briefly, and as 
we can in such an article, to mark the salient points around 
which the principal facts may be grouped. 


I. Perhaps the first great peculiarity to be observed is the 
Christian propagandism to which the Methodist Church owes 
so much of its power. 

The itinerancy, whatever may be its disadvantages, as 
recently set forth by a writer in the pages of this Review, 
undoubtedly has this advantage: that it reaches the greatest 
number of people in a sparsely-settled country with its mes- 
sage. It is no disparagement of this system that Satan him- 
self has employed it. ‘Now there was a day when the sons 
of God came to present themselves before the Lord, and 
Satan came also among them. And the Lord said unto Satan, 
Whence comest thou? Then Satan answered the Lord and 
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said, From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking 
up and down in it.” Job i, 6, 7. The same activity must 
be employed by the servants of Christ in working out good 
as the devil employs in working evil. The early Methodist 
preachers were stationed on horseback, This was, in their 
day, the swiftest mode of traveling. It is true the itinerancy 
must not be confined to this one mode. In some cases it 
must call in the aid of steam, and travel thousands of miles 
where it formerly did one. The apostles were itinerants. 
Paul was greatly instrumental in diffusing Christianity by this 
means. Christianity is light in motion, not a fixed but a 
revolving sun which “arises” “with healing in its wings.” 
The early Methodist preachers had a diffusive literature which 
they carried in their saddle-bags to the cabins and log houses 
of the wilderness. The indefatigable Robert Williams scat- 
tered everywhere the first American tracts, consisting of Mr. 
Wesley’s Sermons in pamphlet form. Henry Boehm also cir- 
culated the Methodist Discipline and tracts in German. Our 
hymns too, thus spread, raised the devotional ardor of the 
people. The preachers themselves were often flying couriers, 
bearing the glad tidings of. revivals from Georgia to Canada. 
These travels were not without toil and hardship. Bishop 
Asbury, feeble in body but blessed in mind, as he turned his 
face to cross the Alleghanies on one of his great western 
tours, thus says: “ Although much afflicted, I felt wholly given 
up to do or suffer the will of God; to be sick or well, and to 
live or die, at any time and in any place—the fields, the woods, 
the. house, or the wilderness ; glory be to God for such resigna- 
tion! I have but little to leave except a journey of five thou- 
sand miles a year, the care of more than a hundred thousand 
souls, and the arrangement of about four hundred preachers 
yearly, to which I may add the murmurs and discontent of 
ministers and people. Who wants this legacy? Those who 
do are welcome to it for me.”—P. 103. So we see that in the 
good old times human nature was much the same as now, and 
undes the plan by which such glorious results have been 
accomplished there was occasionally friction from “the mur- 
murs and discontent of” both “ministers and people.” 

But the real commission of the itinerant is in the words of 
Christ, “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
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every creature; he that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, he that believeth not shall be damned.” It was the 
Gospel preached under these awful sanctions that wrought 
such wonders. It was said by one of the hearers of Whitefield, 
“He preached like a lion.” The “woe is me” drove on the 
herald, and the view of impending doom threatening the 
guilty soul gave strength to his warning cry; free grace and 
the Spirit’s power proclaimed the swiftly conquering steps of 
Him who is “mighty to save ;” the constraining love of Christ 
pictured him expiring on the cross for a lost world, while a 
spirit-voice whispered from that agonizing scene, as it did to 
Benjamin Abbott, in words of hope, “I died for you.” Then, 
too, chimed in the soul-ravishing doctrines of the “perfect 
love” of God, and the dying testimonies of saints so clear and 
oft-repeated as to lead Mr. Wesley to say, “Our people die 
well.” 

May we not then suppose that a system starting from such 
a commission, and embracing such principles, is not transitory 
but destined to endure; for Jesus said, “and lo, I am with 
yon alway even to the end of the world.” 

But before we leave this part of the subject let this fact be 
noted: the true itinerancy does not consist in mere change, but 
in regular, systematic change, accomplished according to that 
law which is guided by the signs of providence, and is the 
harmony of the world. In this sense the itinerancy is the 
latest, purest, highest type of the New Testament evangelism. 

To change fitfully is not itinerancy ; neither is it itinerancy to 
interfere with the law for some temporal consideration, or to an- 
ticipate too long beforehand the decision of the executive officer 
who gives expression to the law. For providential reasons often 
arise in a month, or even in a day, to change the direction of 
the decision of the appointing power. The action of stations 
or circuits and their committees to secure a pastor should be 
cautious, reverent, and sincere. Above all, “let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers.” 

An important element of spiritual aggression and power is 
lay preaching. The local preachers and exhorters do much 
good, and fill an important place under the Methodist economy. 
The truth of this statement will at once be perceived when 
we consider that Methodism was planted on this western con- 
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tinent by local preachers. Philip Embury commenced preach- 
ing in New York before the Revolution, and helped to build 
the first chapel in John-street. About the same time Robert 
Strawbridge, from Ireland, commenced preaching near Sam’s 
Creek, in Maryland, extended his labors to Baltimore, and 
was successful in building up in those regions a flourishing 
Church. Capt. Webb, a local preacher from England, shortly 
after came to New York, and greatly encouraged the strug- 
gling Church, and extended his journeys into distant cities 
and states. Without these labors of our faithful local preach- 
ers, Methodism in many places to-day would undoubtedly have 
been far weaker than it is, or perhaps have never existed -at 
all. The real spirit of lay preaching pervades onr whole 
economy. Our class-leaders are all exhorters in their sphere, 
and our people, male and female, are taught in our class and 
prayer meetings to be witnesses for Christ. 

All this is perfectly agreeable to our Church polity and doc- 
trines, for we are trammeled with no dogmas of High-Church 
priestly succession. The love-feasts of the Methodists, (revived 
from the ancient Church,) and our quarterly meetings, have 
been centers of sympathy and of social and spiritual power. 
Henry Boehm tells us of Gov. Bassett and his amiable wife 
going forty miles to meet Bishop Asbury and attend quarterly 
meeting. Such journeys, and even for a greater distance, were 
frequent. 

Another source of power over the masses which Methodism 
possessed, and which caused its more rapid spread, was its 
singing. Charles Wesley gave soaring wings to its hymnology. 
The devotional fervor of his wondrous hymns bore the be- 
liever toward heaven, and charmed the sinner away from the 
vanities of the world. One who well knew* has thus descrioed 
the singing of the former times: 

The old singing was not always harmonious, scarcely ever 
artistic; but it was more generally devotional, sympathetic, melt- 
ing. It was a moral force sometimes overwhelming. Of old, 
masses would be sung down and then sung up again. Sinners 
would be sung into tears, and the penitent’s prayer, “God be 


merciful to me a sinner,” and then sung into shouting, “ Glory to 
God in the highest.” There’ was converting, and sanctifying 


* George Peck, D.D., in his Semi-Centennial Sermon before the Oneida and 
Wyoming Conferences. 
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power in the old singing. It was the singing for the times, and 
was full of God. No tune book nor particular style of musie will 
bring back the glorious old singing. The old Methodists sung as 
Mr. Wesley advises, “lustily, and with a good courage.” 

In old Middlefield, when a boy, I stood upon a hill on my 
father’s place and heard the singing of the prayer-meeting on 
another hill more than a mile across a deep dell. The old chorus, 


“Glory, honor, praise, and power 
Be unto the Lamb forever ; 
Jesus Christ is my Redeemer; 
Halleluiah, praise the Lord!” 


came across the valley, particularly the “ Halleluiah, praise the 
Lord!” like what shall Isay? Like distant thunder? Like the 
roaring of the ocean? More like the shout of a victorious army, 
but not exactly like that. Indeed, not like anything earthly. Like 
itself and nothing else. I would that I could hear it again, but I 
never shall in this world. Ah! I hope to hear those stentorian 
voices sing “ Halleluiah” before the throne.—P. 16. 

And what was the result of these spiritual forces thus 
brought to bear upon the people? Revivals, mighty, glorious, 
and overwhelming revivals of religion, burst out and spread 
in every direction. The camp-meeting, the conference, the 
quarterly meeting, the social prayer-meeting, and the class 
were frequently the occasion of the conversion and sanctifica- 
tion of multitudes of souls. Indeed, this was the rule, and the 
barren or unfruitful meeting was the sad and mournful excep- 
tion. One thing particularly we are impressed with in these 
jottings of our venerable author, and that is, the frequency of 
revivals at conferences. Perhaps Methodist preachers have 
more business now to transact at our conferences than for- 
merly, but it may be doubted whether we pray enough, or 
preach enough, at such times, with direct reference to the sal- 
vation of souls, But let us refer directly to our author. We 
are thus by him assured of the early date of the practice of 
inviting mourners to the altar: 


During the revivals on the peninsula in 1801 and the two follow- 
ing years, as well as at the camp-meeting in 1805, it was the invaria- 
ble practice to invite mourners to come forward. The Rev. Richard 
Sneath ... has thrown light on this subject. In a letter to Dr. 
Coke, dated Milford, October 5, 1802, he says: “On Jannary 25th 
1801, at St. George’s, Philadelphia, after Mr. Cooper had been 
preaching, I invited all the mourners to come to the communion- 
table that we might pray particularly for them. This I found to 
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be useful, as it removed that shame which often hinders souls from 
coming to Christ, and excited them to the exercise of faith. About 
thirty professed to be converted, and twenty-six joined the Society.” 
Mr. Sneath says, also, “In 1800 and 1801 I added, on Milford 
circuit, upward of three thousand members.”—P., 136. 


The following is descriptive of a quarterly meeting held on 
Dover circuit. The meeting was held in a grove. 


Dr. Chandler preached the opening sermon from Habbak- 
kuk iii, 2: “O Lord, revive thy work,” ete. Great success 
attended the word. Brother Richard Lyon exhorted. I closed 
with prayer, and then Brother Lyon invited the mourners to the 
front of the preachers’ stand. I preached in the afternoon from 
Ist Peter ili, 9; and at night James Bateman, from Acts iii, 19, 
on the times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. We 
had not only the gentle dew, but the refreshing shower ; a number 
of mourners came to the altar; sinners were pricked to the heart, 
and some who came to mock remained to pray. During the meet- 
ing one hundred and sixty were converted, and thirty-four pro- 
fessed to be sanctified, and were witnesses that the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin. I do not wish to make any invid- 
ious comparisons, and all my brethren know that I never belonged 
to the family of croakers, but I will ask this qustion: What 
would we think if we could witness such a scene at a modern 
quarterly meeting? There was a power among the fathers, both 
in the ministry and laity, that we do not possess. The ministers 
moved the masses as the wind does a field of wheat, and they 
mowed them down as the scythe does the grass, 


The above, as worthy of reflection, and as showing at least 
the opinion of our author, we let pass, for the present, without 


comment. 
A camp-meeting had begun near Dover. That “old war- 


rior, John Chalmers, opened the campaign from ‘Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward.’ ” 


The work of revival commenced in a powerful manner under 
the first sermon, and continued through the night. There were 
sixty-eight converted and twenty-nine sanctified. . . . Sabbath 
was a high day in Zion, . . . One hundred and ninety-eight were 
converted, and one hundred and sixty sanctified, Halleluiah! This 
was during the day. The work continued all night, and one 
hundred and twenty-seven were converted, and one hundred sanc- 
tifiéd before the sun rose in the east. On Monday I preached 
at night from Luke xiv, 22, 23, “ And yet there is room.” The 
work went on gloriously all night. During the meeting there were 
reported one thousand three hundred and twenty conversions, and 
nine hundred and sixteen sanctifications. 
This is wonderful. I give the figures just as I wrote them in 
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my journal in July 1806. Shall these eyes, before they are closed 
in death, ever witness such scenes again? Shall these ears ever 
hear such cries of distress, such shouts of joy, such songs of vic- 
tory? Shall this aged heart ever feel such shocks of divine power 
as I felt on that consecrated ground ? 


Of another camp-meeting which was in Virginia he says: 


On Thursday morning our camp-meeting commenced, and the 
work of God broke out in the several tents before a single sermon 
was preached. The work went on nearly all night, and the next 
morning they reported one hundred and twenty-two converted, 
and eighty-four sanctified. ... The number of conversions re- 
ported in the course of the meeting was over nine hundred. 

Mr. Boehm shortly after says, “I went to our quarterly 
meeting, not far from Snow Hill.” (The reader will please 
bear in mind this was also a grove meeting.) “There were 
sixty souls converted, and fifty sanctified during the meeting. 
My soul, praise the Lord! I have dwelt here to show the 
reader what kind of times we had at our quarterly meetings 
in those days. I returned to my circuit, and there was one 
general revival.” 

Mr. Boehm speaks also of revivals at the conferences. “1808. 
The Philadelphia Conference met this year in the City of 
Brotherly Love, on March 20th. It was like one great love- 
feast from beginning to end. The preaching was of a high 
order, and many were converted.” 

The General Conference began the 1st of May in Baltimore. 
“During the session of the conference there was much 
eloquent and powerful preaching. On Sunday the 8th George 
Pickering preached in the market-house, and three preachers 
exhorted after him, Joseph Totten, Francis Ward, and S. Budd. 
There was a mighty shaking among the people. This was 
early in the morning. At half past ten I heard William 
M’Kendree from, ‘Is there no balm in Gilead?’ This was 
the eloquent sermon that made him bishop.” The General 
Conference of 1808 was almost one continuous revival. At 
one time during the Virginia Conference a revival broke out 
among the spectators in the gallery. Such were the scenes of 
the Methodist olden time. And yet, in view of the revival power 
of 1866, we cannot say that the Church or the preachers are 
without the Spirit of God, and the power that carries with it 
revivals, Our aged Brother Boehm sees and acknowledges the 
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good there is in the Church now. There may be a few who 
doubt the present progress. To such we submit the following 
from the source already quoted : * 

The carping about the old-fashioned circuits and districts, and 
the old-fashioned preachers, in disparagement of the labor of our 
charges of the present day, and of the character of the preachers 
of these times, is not old-fashioned Methodism, but old-fashioned 
nonsense. Doting old people often say, ‘ Young people are good 
for nothing nowadays. Just think what we had to endure in old 
times! Why what I passed through would kill a dozen of the young 
fry!” To all this it may be answered, Look at what our brave 
fellows have passed through in the war for the restoration of the 
Union! Look at what women, and even young girls, have dared 
and suffered, and abate your folly. Be ashamed of ever having 
dreamed that the race is degenerating. 

Doubtless much can be said on both sides of the question, 
of the comparative merits of ancient and modern Methodism, 
but with all the facts before us from this suggestive book, and 
from other sources, must we not infer that revivals were cer- 
tainly more frequent then than now, and may we not, while 
holding fast to other advantages, approach nearer to, or even 
surpass, the spiritual power of the fathers? We leave the 
reader to follow Henry Boehm (who after 1811 becomes the 
traveling companion of Bishop Asbury) across the Alleghanies 
and back, and from New England to Georgia, on his toilscme 
some journeys through the wilderness. 


II. Another fact we observe in this book is the growth of 
episcopal power on this continent. At first Bishop Asbury 
was sent out by Mr. Wesley as a circuit preacher. Wesley 
sent the first regular traveling preachers as missionaries to 
America. They were volunteers, yet sent. American Meth- 
odism is the offspring of missions. The authority to appoint 
must reside somewhere, and we believe, according to the New 
Testament order, in the ministry itself, which appoints its own 
bishops. The fountain-head of Church authority is Christ. 
We learn that the appointments were well prepared before- 
hand by the bishop, but very silently. The character and 
ability of each preacher was marked and known, and often- 
times changes were effected in favor of the health and higher 
usefulness of the preachers then as now. Influential laymen 


* Dr. G. Peck: Semi-Centennial Sermon. 
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were sometimes closeted with the bishop then as now, but 
very briefly, I imagine; and the bishop, at the close of con- 
ference, hurried away, leaving for the most part a band of 
heroes, hopeful, earnest, believing, prepared to do and dare, 
and some heavy hearts, then as now. 

Could any man envy Bishop Asbury his laborious office, 
unless for his apostolic reward: his five thousand miles of 
travel on horseback, his long fastings, hard beds, exposure to 
heat and cold, swollen rivers, swamps, and mountains? His 
power grew with the growing work of God, and was provi- 
dential. Let us study the picture here given of our great 
bishop: “Bishop Asbury had great administrative ability. 
He was wise and far-seeing, and kept his work planned and 
mapped out beforehand. The mass of the appointments were 
arranged before conference, so that but few changes needed to 
be made. He often talked to me freely about the appoint- 
ments of the preachers, and sometimes consulted me. I used 
to transcribe them for him before they were read out. The 
preachers tormented me to know where they were going, but 
I was silent, for secret things belonged to the bishop, revealed 
things to the preachers. . . . The bishop not only read men 
for the sake of the Church, but for their own sakes. He 
would say to me,‘ Henry, Brother A. or B. has been too long 
in the rice plantation or on the peninsula; he looks pale; 
health begins to decline; he must go up to the highlands.’ 
The preacher would be removed and know not the cause, and 
the next year come to conference with health improved, and 
constitution invigorated, and not know to whom he was 
indebted for the change; for the bishop assigned few reasons, 
and made but few explanations for his conduct.” 

Of the bishop’s ability in the pulpit Mr. Boehm says: 

It has been supposed that he was an inferior preacher though 
superior as a governor. But this is a mistake. I have heard him 
over fifteen hundred times. His sermons were scripturally rich. 
He was a well-instructed scribe, “ bringing out of his treasury 
things new and old.” He was a good expounder of the word of 
God, giving the meaning of the writer, the mind of the Spirit. 
He was wise in his selection of texts. There was a rich variety 
in his sermons ; no tedious sameness, no repeating old stale truths, 
He could be a son of thunder or a son of consolation. There was 


variety both in matter and manner. He was great at camp- 
meetings, on funeral occasions, and at ordinations. I have heard 
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him preach fifty ordination sermons, and they were among the 
most impressive I have ever heard.—P. 440. 


Rev. J. B. Wakeley, in “Heroes of Methodism,” quoting 
Rev. Henry Boehm, says of Asbury, “ His sermons were grave, 
clear, and deep.” 

The episcopal office has changed, but the ancient laborious- 
ness, missionary zeal, and extensive travel remain. Let us 
take one more view of the good bishop as he travels with 
M’Kendree in 1808: 

My flesh sinks under labor. We are riding in a poor thirty 
dollar chaise, in partnership, two bishops of us; but it must be 
confessed it tallies well with the weight of our purse. What bish- 
ops! Well, but we have great views, and we have great times, and 
the Western, Southern, and Virginia Conferences will have one 
thousand souls truly converted to God, and is this not an equiva- 
lent for a light purse? And are we not well paid for starving 
and for toil? Yes, glory to God!—P., 218. 

This in 1808; while in 1865, in the space of a few months, 
Bishop Thomson visits India, China, Egypt, Judea, Bulgaria, 
Italy, the northern Mississippi, New Orleans, Texas, and Ore- 
gon. How the vision enlarges and the work expands with time ! 


III. The next point we have to mention is Church organi- 
zation. And here we meet first the Methodist class. The 
class-meeting is Christianity crystalizing. The perfect forma- 
tion is the Church, against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. We are carried back to the primitive apostolic times, 
when the Church was embraced in families and met in private 
houses. Then all was simplicity, unity, and love. If the 
itinerancy is calculated to build up the Church outwardly, the 
class-meeting promotes inward growth. It makes the Church 
an organism, a growing tree of life, and not a mere machine. 
If I take in my hand a watch I have a piece of mechanism 
that is perfect, or can only be improved by art; but if I take 
in my hand a flower, I hold a living thing expanded by the 
principle of life from the germ in the seed. So the Church. 
The Methodist Societies in America at first had no sacraments, 
but were dependent upon the Protestant Episcopal Church for 
them. Strawbridge contended for the right to give the sacra- 
ments to the people. Bishop Asbury opposed for a long time 
that step, but at length yielded. The Methodist Episcopal 
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Church was at length fully organized, and with the consent of 
Wesley and Asbury proceeded on its way with all the instru- 
mentalities of usefulness at its command. Perhaps it is well . 
that Asbury was cautious at the first not to overstep Church 
order. His prudent, careful course has formed a strong and 
steady Church. 

Mr. Wesley, after reading Lord King’s account of the Prim- 
itive Church, was convinced that there are but two orders in 
the ministry, elders and deacons. And may we not indeed 
say there is but one true apostolic order, that of elder or 
bishop. There may be an elder appointed by consent of his 
brethren to oversee the Church in general, but that is only 
an office, not a separate order. 

Then the providential growth of the class, the germ having 
been perhaps transferred from the Moravian Societies, pro- 
duced one simple and harmonious whole, a Christian Church, 
beautiful in its proportions, admirable in working, and a repro- 
duction of the Church of the apostles. 


IV.. Let us consider as next in order the General Conference. 

This, too, has been a providential growth. At first all the 
preachers met in one conference, and even that was small. 
Then separate conferences were required to accommodate dis 
tant localities. The first Methodist Conference in America 
was held in July, 1773. From this beginning has grown up the 
Delegated General Conference. The powers of this body are 
defined in our Discipline. It has no power to change our 
Articles of Religion, or do away with our itinerant general 
superintendency. “On Friday, May 1st, 1812, in the city of 
New York, there was a great gathering in Wesley Chapel, 
John-street. The cradle of American Methodism was an 
appropriate place in which to hold the first Delegated Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishops 
Asbury and M’Kendree were there, and ninety representatives 
from eight Annual Conferences.” A general council of the 
Church had been proposed by some of the early Reformers, 
the council to be composed of the bishops and presiding elders ; 
but our fathers wisely substituted for this arrangement a Dele- 
gated General Conference. The Church of Rome has had its 
General Councils, but they were composed on the basis of 
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ecclesiastical prerogative ; our General Conferences, on the doc- 
trine of fraternal equality, and the necessities of the Church. 
These assemblages were generally opened with prayer and 
fasting, and the preaching of the word. The Spirit of God 
was also present, and revivals at such times were common. 
We may follow along the track of the Annual and General 
Conferences till 1816, when Bishop Asbury appears no more 
among his living compeers and the multitudes of his spiritual 
children. But his memory and his deeds, may we not say, his 
spirit, hovered like a grand presence over M’Kendree, Emory, 

Roberts, and George. His last few months of labor had been 
a living marty rdom. THe was carried into the house and out 
again to his horse by his faithful Henry. And when another 
traveling companion had succeeded to such a care, the loving 
Henry, on hearing the tidings of his sickness, hastens to his 
bedside, and assists, with his colleagues, in nursing day and 
night the venerable bishop, until he partially recovers. He 
mounts his horse again, gives his loving counsels to his beloved 
son in the Gospel, and then rides away to be seen no more. 

Henry Boehm traveled longer with Bishop Asbury than any 
other man, knew him most intimately, and gives us a life- 
picture of him; describing his dress, manner, preaching, con- 
versation, and prayers. The influence of a great mind on an 
infant Church is tremendous. But the true measure of Bishop 
Asbury’s giant will is the great men he controlled with such 
ease, and whom he made to love him. Jesse Lee, Gatch, 
Owen, Colbert, Tunnell, M’Kendree, Emory, such were the 
men Bishop Asbury ruled with wisdom; while O’Kelly and 
Shinn were met and measured in a different way, but all suc- 
cessfully for the Church. The work of Henry Boehm is inval- 
uable to the Church for the light that it sheds on Asbury 
alone. The death of Asbury gloomed over the General Con- 
ference of 1816. From that point a new era opens. Hitherto 
the influence, life, and genius of one man had risen serenely 
above the Chure h to rule and guide it. In one sense he was 
the Church. Now the General Conference rises into import- 
ance, and the influence of individual men, even of bishops, 
dwindles. It is true, several superintendents instead of one, like 
serene stars, soar above the horizon. M’Kendree and Emory 
are stars of the first magnitude, but they soon pass from the 
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field of vision, and the General Conference itself fills the view. 
Its first great conflicts are with slavery. In 1844 the Church 
itself is divided on this question by a plan of separation. It is 
true, many supposed the General Conference here ‘transcended 
its powers. Its record on this subject shows an almost con- 
tinued advance till, in 1864, it sends a deputation of ven- 
erable men to encourage Abraham Lincoln in the noble work 
of proclaiming to four millions a full emancipation from the 
dreadful curse of slavery. The General Conference has also 
mapped out the great mission work, erected its great book 
concerns, established depositories, started newspapers and 
reviews, elected editors, books agents, missionary secretaries, 
and bishops. It has appointed the bounds of conferences, 
heard and decided appeals, made rules and regulations for the 
Church, and sent its greetings to other councils and confer- 
ences in distant parts of the “earth. The General Conference 
is the august senate of the Church, and no doubt has before 
it arduous and glorious work in the future. 


V. Let us gather up here from our author the scattered grains 
of gold. How many names in this record can receive only a 
passing notice, and yet will have most honorable mention in the 
book of life! In reading these pages one feels that he is tread- 
ing, amid holy memories, “along the sounding cobwebed corridors 
of time. There was Phineas ‘Rice of the old New York Confer- 
ence. We have one anecdote of him. When first uniting 
with conference, in 1809, and ordained deacon, “the confer- 
ence voted that he was ‘too funny,’ and passed the resolution 
that Bishop M’Kendree should reprove him. The bishop did 
so. Years after Mr. Rice said that as he had never been to 
conference before, he supposed that this was the regular 
process that all young ministers went through, and therefore 
did not feel at all unpleasant.” — —P. 236. 

Meny well remember how Phineas Rice could, almost in the 
same breath, move a congregation to smiles, or melt them to 
tears. But he is gone, with Martindale, Jewett, and others. 

Jesse Lee, too, was a man of great wit. At the Virginia 
Conference of 1813, in Newbern, North Carolina, he preached 
from Acts xvii, 6, “These that have turned the world upside 
down,” ete. “THis propositions were: 1. That originally the 
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moral world was right side up. 2. Sin had turned it wrong 
side up. 3. It was the design of the Gospel, and the business 
of the ministry, to restore it to its original position. The 
next morning nearly*everything about the town looked ridic- 
ulous, being upside down. Wagons, boats, signs, gates, almost 
everything, was bottom side upward. Some of the inhabitants 
were vexed, and some laughed; while the authors of the mis- 
chief enjoyed the fun, and laid it to the preacher, who, they 
said, had come to turn the town over, that it might be right 
side up.”—P. 412. 

At another time there was a more real upturning. In Ver- 
mont the Congregationalists were the standing order, and the 
Methodists were taxed, with others, for their support. Having 
to support their own ministry, they petitioned the legislature 
to have the law repealed. “Their petitions were treated 
with contempt, and the inquiry was sneeringly made, ‘Who 
are the Methodists?’ affecting to be ignorant of such a people. 
The Methodists in the state concluded if this was the kind of 
treatment they were to receive it was time to show who they 
were ; so they and their friends had an understanding, and at 
the election the next year there was, to the astonishment of 
many, a general turning over. The new governor and legis- 
lature found out who the Methodists were, and the obnoxious 
law was repealed.” The reader of Henry Boehm’s book is 
struck with the frequent recurrence of names that have 
become familiar during the war of the rebellion. Washington, 
Norfolk, Newbern, Spottsylvania, Richmond, Charleston, and 
other similar names, meet the eye, to remind us that our 
fathers often marched over this ground which has since been 
trampled by contending armies. A comparison of these two 
great conflicts may not be unprofitable, and the result in either 
ease is not doubtful. The truth is mighty, and it shall pre- 
vail. In both conflicts there is often resisting unto blood 
striving against sin. The father of John Cooper threw a 
shovel of hot embers on him, and then expelled him from the 
house. The saintly and heroic Gatch was mobbed, tarred and 
feathered, but never quailed. Garrettson was assaulted with a 
club, and left covered with blood. From the grated windows 
of jails the imprisoned itinerant preached to the multitudes 
without, and the word of God was not bound. Most of these 
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pioneers lived to see the truth established, and flourishing 
Churches cover the land. They were Christian heroes and 
true patriots. Asbury, discouraged at the little fruit of his 
ministry, (and what true itinerant is not?) glides unobserved 
into a love-feast far out in the wilderness. "He sits convers- 
ing with his own troubled thoughts, until a sister rises to 
speak, and tells the people that the was awakened nnder a 
sermon preached by Bishop Asbury. The aged bishop springs 
to his feet, and delares that he is ready to travel round the 
continent if he can see even thus much fruit brought to God. 
In 1788 Bishop Asbury, on his way to Charleston, finds an old 
colored man, named Punch, fishing on the bank of a creek. 
Punch’s chareter had been bad. The bishop rides up to him, 
and inquires, “Punch, did you ever pray?” The reply is, 
“No, sir.” The bishop talks to him; Punch is alarmed. The 
bishop sings for him, “ Plunged in a gulf of dark despair we 
wretched sinners lay,” and the tears roll down the swarthy 
cheeks of his solitary auditor. The bishop rides away. Punch 
throws down his fish-pole and starts for home. To use his 
own language, “I been tink fore I got home Punch be gone 
to hell.” Punch became a converted man. He preached to 
his own people. The overseer forbade him. Then the over- 
seer became converted, and the word spread still more. Some 
twenty or twenty-five years afterward, during Bishop Asbury’s 
last visit to Charleston, Punch traveled sixty or seventy miles 
on foot to Charleston to see him. Years after that the South 
Carolina Conference sent a missionary to the colored people, 
in obedience to the request of some gentlemen of wealth, 
The missionary came to the cabin where Punch lived. An 
aged man with wrinkled and palsied limbs came to the door, 
but there was glory in his face. He looked on the missionary 
in silence, then raising his eyes to heaven said, “ Now Lord, 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” The visitor was confused, but the old 
man said, “I have many children in this place. I have felt 
for some time past that my end was nigh. I have looked 
around to see who might take my place when I am gone. I 
could find none. I felt unwilling to die and leave them so, 
and have been praying to God to send some one to take care 
of them. The Lord has sent you, my child; I am ready to 
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go.”* He died in a few days, and left two or three hundred 
people, whom he had gathered together, to the care of the 
missionary. The suecessors of Asbury have a duty which 
they owe to the lowly. The colored man greatly exalted by 
freedom, must be still more exalted by Christ. 

Let us pause a moment over the testimonies of the dying 
ministers of Christ. These are a few golden sands wrenched 
from the grasp of death. The last words of “the great Otter- 
bein,” as Bishop Asbury calls him, were, “The conflict is 
over; lay me down upon the pillow and be still.” Guet- 
thing, who was taken sick on a visit to Father Otterbein, 
and started for home but died before he reached it, suddenly 
said, “ Hark! hark! who spoke? whose voice is that I hear? 
Light, light, what golden light! Now all is dark again. 
Please help me out of bed.” He said “Let us sing ‘Come 
thou long expected moment.” He knelt and offered prayer. 
He was helped into bed, folded his hands across his bosom, 
and in fifteen minutes was in Paradise. William Gill quietly 
fell asleep in death, and closed his own eyes. William Jes- 
sup said, when dying, “My work is done. Glory, glory!” 
Hope Hull, while dying, was asked concerning his spiritual 
state, and replied, “God has laid me under marching orders, 
and I am ready to obey.” While prayer was offered 
at the dying bed of Jesse Lee, he broke out in ecstacies, 
“Glory, glory, Jesus reigns! heaven is just before me.” He 
also said the next day, “Give my respects to Bishop M’Ken- 
dree ; tell him that I die in love with all the preachers, and 
that he lives in my heart.” He said, “ Brother Boehm, when 
I die I wish you to close my eyes.” The aged Asbury as. 
he passed on his way proclaiming Christ, cried out in rap- 
ture, “ Hail, all hail eternal glory!” And the quiet words of 
M’Kendree, “ All is well,” still jinger like the words of a 
parting benediction upon the Churches. 

But we must hasten and take our leave of the volume that 
has given us so much pleasure. The same field is traversed 
by various honored writers, Wakeley, Strickland, Dr. G. Peck, 
and our worthy historian, Dr. Abel Stevens. Let our vener- 
able Father Boehm give his own parting word to the reader. 


* “Heroes of Methodism,” by Rev. J. B. Wakeley, p. 29% 
Fourtu Srrizs, Vor. X VIII.—26 
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“In May, 1800, I was present at the General Conference in 
Baltimore; in May, 1864, I attended the General Conference 
in Union Church, Philadelphia. With perhaps two excep- 
tions, Drs. C. Elliott and G. Peck, all the delegates to the lat- 
ter body were born during the intervening period; and the 
senior bishop, Thomas A. Morris, was, in 1800, a prattling 
boy of five years. I rejoice that God had raised up so many 
strong men to be pillars in the Church. Some were from the 
farther West, California, Oregon, and regions which in my 
early days were uninhabited, except by wandering trikes of 
Indians. The bishop and members seemed to regard me as 
an old Methodist patriarch, and honored me with a seat on the 
plattorm.”—P. 489. 

Farewell dear old man! May your age continue to its close 
thus serenely bright; and may the mantle of the fathers fall 
upon their sons. To you at least there is the prospect of soon 
joining your compeers on the heavenly plains. 

“There is a countrie, 
Afar beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged sentrie, 
All skillful in the wars. 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One, born in a manger, 
Commands the beauteous files.” 

VI. We are brought in view of our centenary. American 
Methodism completes its first hundred years in October. Dr. 
G. Peck has reached, with the present spring, his semi-centen- 
nial year, in the active ministry. Father Boehm has been 
sixty-four years in the ministry, was personally acquainted with 
the great men who laid the foundations of our Methodism, has 
looked on the days of the Declaration of Independence and 
of Washington, and has witnessed the dying struggles of the 
great rebellion. Our centenary has culminated in the year of 
peace. The stirring events of these hundred years have crys- 
talized into history under the pen of Abel Stevens. But most 
of all do we pause to record, not the battles fought on fields 
of blood, but the peaceful marches of the everlasting Gospel. 
Between one fifth and one fourth of the whole population 
are gathered under the ministry of this one great Church and 
its branches, Well may we ascribe the glory to the great 
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Saviour and Head of the Church, saying, “ What hath God 
wrought! “His work is honorable and glorious, and his 
righteousness endureth for ever.” Let us, with such a past 
to commemorate, while we despise not architectural grandeur, 
build our chief monument of redeemed hearts. Already has 
much precious fruit been garnered in heaven. The moral 
achievements of the present will be the best tribute to the glory 
of the past. 


VII. The future! How shall we meet it? The population 
of this country in 1900 will be about one hundred millions. 
The centenary of Methodism is to be a preparation to meet 
the wants of this vast aggregate of humanity. We believe 
that Methodism is to bear a prominent part in the redemption 
of our world. She has the mission spirit and the missionary 
organization. She has the machinery. She has the wealth. 
She has the men. She has the prestige of success. And God 
is with her. Therefore we look upon her grand preparations 
as decisive. Our future must far transcend in results our most 
sanguine thought. The Church is hovering around the open- 
ing gates of the millennium. Let us be careful to preserve the 
ancient fire that burned on our rude altars. Let not the 
crown of glory fall from the brow of the sons of God. Other 
Christian Churches will have their work to perform; we 
rejoice in their success. But in the last ages there will be 
no denominational rivulets, but the Gospel tide, commingling 
in one ocean of divine love, “like a sea of glory,” “shall spread 
from pole to pole.” 





Art. V.—JOHN BRIGHT. 


Speeches of John Bright on the American Question. With an 
Introduction. By Frank Moore. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co, 1865. 

Boston Atheneum. Files of the London Times from 1843- 
1865, ete. ete. 


John Bright was born the 16th of November, 1811, at Green- 
bank, near Rochdale, in Lancashire, and is now, therefore, 
according to the English idea, just in the full strength of man- 
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hood, and competent, if ever, to exert a powerful influence on 
the national mind. 

From the portrait which is given of him in the volume of 
Speeches on The American Question, we should judge him to 
be a fine specimen of a well-fed Englishman, His hair, which 
is not thick, but rather long and straight, is left without special 
arrangement, except an irregular parting on the left side. His 
whiskers give an appearance of exceeding broadnc.- to the 
lower part of his face, which causes the forehead to seem dispro- 
portionately narrow, though high. His eyes are full and clear, 
and have a true and honest look ; there is strength in the ex- 
pression of the countenance, and a slumbering fire beneath the 
exterior repose. The nose is. prominent and clearly cut ; while 
the mouth, not large, but firmly closed, with corners slightly 
drawn down, in connection with the other features, gives an ex- 
pression of determination and energy not to be mistaken. One 
can see at a glance that he is a man fearless of opposition from 
whatever source it may come; and possessing an honest convic- 
tion of the justness of his cause, the heavens might as soon be 
expected to fall as that he would yield a willing submission 
to wrong. 

The chief business of the section of country where he was 
born is the manufacture of various fabrics, especially cotton. 
Mr. Bright’s father was engaged in the manufacture of cotton. 
The son was early placed in a position to acquire a practical 
knowlédge of the business. With only a limited education, he 
commenced his career under the immediate direction of his 
father. Until 1835 he diligently applied himself to the com- 
plete mastery of his business, at the same time devoting him- 
self to the study of various branches of knowledge indispensa- 
ble to a correct understanding of social science. 

After traveling extensively on the continent and in Egypt 
and Palestine, he returned to England in 1838, and immedi- 
ately commenced his public career, by taking an active interest 
in the Anti-Corn Law League. 

It is said that at an early day Cobden, Bright, and Thomp- 
son formed a triumvirate to work in concert for the success of 
the League; Cobden taking the heavy work of bringing out 
the statistics, Bright appealing to the political interests of the 
people, and Thompson operating upon the religious feelings 
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of the masses. Well and faithfully did they perform their 
work, and it would be a difficult task to say which merits the 
most praise. At all events, Bright made himself felt through- 
out England by the influence of both voice and pen. 

In 1843, being then but thirty-two years of age, he was 
defeated in a contest for the Parliamentary representation of 
the city of Durham; but his opponent having been rejected 
on account of bribery, he was successful in a new canvass. 
He continued to represent the city of Durham until the repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846. 

Mr. Bright’s first speech in Parliament was made August 7, 
1843, on a motion of Mr. Ewart, that the trade and industry 
of the country require further and more effectual relief, by 
the removal or reduction of duties which press on the raw 
material of manufactures, and on articles of interchange with 
foreign nations, as well as on the means of subsistence of the 
people. 

After the mover and others had spoken, “The Times’ ” 
report of the debate informs us that “ Mr, Bright, for whom 
there were some few calls, next rose and proceeded to address 
the House in a very rapid strain. The honorable member 
seemed a little nervous at first, but gained confidence as he 
went on.” No one has ever read that plain, fearless speech 
without feeling that it came direct from the heart. 

In 1847 he was returned to Parliament from the city of 
Manchester, by a coalition of the Free Trade and Ultra Liberal 
parties, and was again elected in 1852. From 1847 to 1857 
he was especially active, both in Parliament and out of it, in 
devising and aiding reformatory measures. He was the sym- 
pathizing friend of the Irish in the year of famine; he foresaw 
the difficulties and dangers before the East Indian Govern- 
ment, and tried faithfully to avert or at least provide for them ; 
he was personally interested in the welfare of that noble son 
of Hungary, the immortal Kossuth, and assisted at his recep- 
tion in Manchester in 1852. 

At the election of 1857, being absent on account of ill- 
health, he was brought forward by his friends as candidate 
for re-election from the city of Manchester, but owing to 
his opposition. to the Palmerston policy and the Chinese war, 
was defeated, but was elected in the fall of the same year by 
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the city of Birmingham. From that time to this he has con- 
tinued in Parliament, and stands to-day as one of the fore- 
most men of the English nation. 

During the four years of civil war through which we have 

just been passing, we have had no more earnest and influ- - 
ential friend in Great Britain or the continent than honest 
John Bright. When, from the high places of power, we have 
received only the haughty sneer, or the coolest contempt, his 
heart has ever truly beat for us, and his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the North has never wavered. Though an immense 
sufferer in his business by the war, yet he has endured it 
bravely, and by word and deed has done his best to relieve 
and encourage the distressed and almost starving population 
of the manufacturing districts. 
‘ In a speech delivered January 15, 1863, at Birmingham, on 
the subject of international law, he defends, in a masterly 
manner, the policy of the United States, and administers a 
scathing rebuke to “ The Times,”while he most clearly shows 
up the falsity of all its prophecies in regard to American 
affairs. He then goes on to say: 

Within the last two years we have seen two events which pos- 
terity will regard as very important. In Russia serfdom has been 
put in the way of extinction by the act of the emperor of Russia 
and his government; in the United States, by the most wonderful 
series of events, there is evidently coming to pass that which no 
man dared to hope for three years ago as likely to be approached 
during the lifetime of any one of us. I see from the East unto 
the West, from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, 
in spite of what misled, prejudiced, unjust, and wicked men may 
do, the cause of freedom still moving onward; and it is not in 
human power to arrest its progress, 


“ For God from evil still educes good, 
And Freedom’s seed still grows, though steeped in blood.” 


Again his appreciation of our condition and his fearless faith 
in our future is expressed in the following quotation from a 
speech delivered at Birmingham December 18, 1862. He 
closes by saying: 


I cannot believe that civilization in its journey with the sun will 
sink into endless night to gratify the ambition of the leaders of 
this revolt, who seek to 


“Wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 
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I have a far other and brighter vision before my gaze. It may be 
but a vision, but I will cherish it. I see one vast confederation 
stretching from the frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing 
South, and from the wild billows of the Atlantic westward to the 
calmer waters of the Pacific main; and I see one people, and one 
law, and one language, and one faith, and over all that wide conti- 
nent the home of freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
clime. 


It is well known that President Lincoln declared this passage 
to be one of the finest efforts of oratory he had ever read. 
Surely the most enthusiastic American has never indulged in 
a more exultant anticipation of the future of the Republic. 
It is not surprising that Mr. Bright, with such a faith, has 
has been one of our bravest champions. 

Nor has he rested with merely a defense of the North and 
its institutions; he has truthfully portrayed and justly de- 
nounced the traitors and the treason of the South. In his 
speech of December 18, 1862, he says of the rebellion that “ it 
is a great conspiracy against humanity; that slavery is blas- 
phemously set up to be its chief corner-stone; that it has 
been the huge foul blot upon the fame of the American 
Republic; that it is a hideous outrage against human right 
and divine law.” In the same speech he says, “I blame the 
men who are eager to admit to the family of nations a state 
which offers itself to you as based upon a principle, I will 
undertake to say, more odious and blasphemous than was ever 
heretofore dreamed of in Christian or pagan, in civilized or 
savage time.” 

In the House of Commons, June 30, 1863, Mr. Bright, in 
speaking on the motion of Mr. Roebuck to recognize the South- 
ern Confederacy, said, “In the hands of God are alike the 
breath of man and the life of states. I am willing to com- 
mit to him the issues of the dreaded contest; but I implore 
of him, and I beseech of this House, that my country may 
lift nor hand nor voice in aid of the most stupendous act of 
guilt that history has recorded in the annals of mankind.” 
(Quotations such as these might be largely multiplied; but 
these will suffice to show the justness of his appreciation of 
the great questions at issue, and the character of the parties 
engaged in the contest. 

But aside from Mr. Bright’s connection with American 
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affairs, there are three interesting phases in which he presents 
himself to our consideration: 1. As an orator. 2. As a 
politician. 3. As a reformer. 

I. As an orator, everything about him, as far as we can judge 
from his portrait, marks him as one in earnest. We readily 
perceive, from a perusal of his speeches, that he is sometimes 
enthusiastic and impassioned in his style, and withal there is 
an evident poetical vein about him which frequently reveals 
itself, though usually he is severely plain in his use of language. 
His forms of expression are terse and strong, and the hard- 
working mechanic, the factory operative, and the tradesman 
do not fail to understand his straightforward Saxon talk. 
He goes directly to his point, leaving no chance, even to the 
careless, to lose sight of the purpose of the speaker. He never 
talks simply for the sake of talking. He can sit and hear the 
debates in Parliament, verbose, dull, and dreary as they are, 
until a fitting occasion presents itself, and then with a single 
dash brushing away the cobweb sophisms of his opponents, 
he meets their arguments fairly and squarely only to demolish 
them, and then builds up his own argument with care and 
fortifies it with skill. Each sentence fits its place like a well- 
wrought block in a line of solid masonry. He can be sarcastic 
to a degree which must cut to the quick, and the flashes of 
his wit are sometimes brilliant in the extreme. With a pleasant 
voice that has both volume and compass, with a distinct enun- 
ciation, and a total freeness from all disagreeable peculiarities 
or affected mannerisms, he possesses great advantages as a 
public speaker. 

It must suffice to give a single specimen of his style, taken 
from a speech made before the Trades’ Unions of London, 
March 26, 1863. He says, speaking of the American civil war, 
“Privilege” (referring to the aristocracy and upper classes) 
“thinks it has great interest in it, and every morning,with bla- 
tant voice, it comes into your streets and curses the American Re- 
public. Privilege has beheld an affecting spectacle for many 
years past. It has beheld thirty millions of men happy and pros- 
perous, without emperor, without king, without the surround- 
ings of a court, without nobles, except such as are made by 
eminence in intellect and virtue, without state bishops and 
state priests, without great armies and great navies, without 
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great debt and without great taxes. Privilege has shuddered 
at what might happen to old Europe if this grand experiment 
should succeed. But you, the workers— you, striving after 
a better time—you, struggling upward toward the light 
with slow and painful steps, you have no cause to look with 
jealous eyes upon a country which among all the great 
nations of the globe is that one where labor has met with the 
highest honor, and where it has reaped its greatest reward. . . . 
In the United States there has been, as you know, an open 
door for every man, and millions have entered into it and have 
found rest. . . . Do not, then, give the hand of fellowship to 
the worst foes of freedom that the world has ever seen, and do 
not, I beseech you, bring down a curse upon your cause which 
no after penitence can ever lift from it. You will not do this. 
I have faith in you. Impartial history will tell that, when 
your statesmen were hostile or coldly neutral, when many of 
your rich men were corrupt, when your press—which ought to 
have instructed and defended—was mainly written to betray, 
the fate of a continent and its vast population being in peril, 
you clung to freedom with unfaltering trust that God in his 
infinite mercy will yet make it the heritage of all his children.” 
No candid and intelligent person who reads the above can 
fail to perceive that for real eloquence it will compare favor- 
ably with the finest passages of English or American orators. 

II. We come now to consider Mr. Bright as a politician. 
The traits of character which we have already seen manifesting 
themselves distinguish him in his political career. He seldom 
consults the expedient ; what is right, is the question which most 
attracts his attention. There is a degree of integrity about 
him,which is truly refreshing. It can never be said of him, as it 
was once said of one of our most distinguished politicians, that 

“He wiggles in and wiggles out, 
And leaves the people still in doubt 


Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going south or coming back.” 


Conscience, and not greed of gain or fame, directs his course. 
Hence he is a man the people trust; they look to him as the 
champion of popular rights, and he has never failed them. 

He is a man of foresight. His expectations in regard to 
the ultimate success of our struggles, even in our darkest days, 
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show not only his just perception of the case, but also his 
statesmanlike grasp of the future. His action to secure the 
appointment of a parliamentary committee to investigate the 
affairs of India in 1849 and 1850, proves that he anticipated the 
terrible mutiny of 1857, and also that he foresaw the proba- 
bility of a civil war in the United States, or some other 
convulsion of political society, which would inevitably and 
seriously disturb the currents of trade throughout the whole 
civilized world. His course of reasoning was, that the products 
of slave labor are subject to violent and extensive fluctuations, 
and therefore it might be expected that the vast supply of 
cotton from the United States might be partially or wholly 
cut off at any hour. Hence, by the adoption of liberal meas- 
ures toward the natives of India, he proposed at the same 
time to elevate their condition and apply a healthy stimulus 
to the cultivation of the important staple. 

III. Viewed as a reformer, John Bright stands among the 
pre-eminent men of his time. 

There are five principal topics which, at present, are under 
discussion by the reformers of England: 

1. Pauperism. This evil is known to be gigantic in its pro- 
portions. One sixth of the people of the United Kingdom are 
the recipients of charity, more than one million being absolutely 
and hopelessly paupers, while nearly two millions more are just 
on the verge of the same condition. The problem is, whether, 
by legislation, anything can be done to remove, or at least miti- 
gate, the source of unspeakable misery. The wretched poverty 
of this vast multitude, it is well known, is the fruitful occasion 
of crime. Wickedness of every kind prevails, and increases with 
frightful rapidity. Infanticide, the occasiona] conclusion of 
wide-spread licentiousness, is only one form in which the deep 
moral pollution of society reveals itself. Facts might be 
adduced showing the relation of the upper classes to the 
lowest which would rival the worst examples of lust ever 
known on southern plantations. The reformers claim that 
there is at least a partial remedy in a judicious modification 
of bxisting laws, or the introduction of new enactments. 

2. The second topic is the reduction of the public expend- 
itures. The nation of thirty-one million inhabitants is bur- 
dened with a yearly expenditure of £70,000,000, nearly equal 
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to $500,000,000 of our legal currency. Most men know that at 
least the great proportion of all public expense comes from 
the hard hands of honest toil. It must be seen at a glance, 
that a sum so enormous can be raised, from such a limited 
number of people, for a long series of years, only by the most 
burdensome exactions and consequent deprivation of the 
severest kind on the part of the laboring classes. Home 
comforts, pleasant cottages, books, education, must all be fore- 
gone; the prime necessities of life can only be obtained as the 
result of patient and ceaseless toil; and happy is the man who 
lives without the aid of charity, and thrice happy he who is 
able to secure a decent Christian burial] at last, and not fill 
the grave of a pauper. The English reformers are resolved 
that there shall be a reduction of this frightful drainage upon 


.the resources of the people. 


3. The monopoly of the soil is another question of interest. 
The fact that there are only thirty thousand landowners in the 
whole kingdom, and that this number is rapidly diminishing 
from year to year, betokens a phase of political economy which 
promises little for the future security and happiness of the 
the people. Here, again, it is proposed to invoke the aid of 
legislation. 

4, The oppression of Ireland is another subject of discussion. 
The dumb wrongs of ages are finding a voice at last, and if 
Fenianism proves a political failure, there are still stout En- 
glish hearts which will never cease to throb in sympathy until 
deserved equality and freedom is enjoyed by the Irish people. 

5. The question of suffrage, however, just now, commands 
the most attention. It is a singular coincidence that while 
the propriety of extending the elective franchise to the blacks 
is one of the disturbing elements in American politics, the 
extension of the same right is considered a fundamental reform 
in the politics of England, for it is fondly hoped that if this 
reform can be carried through successfully the others will fol- 
low as a natural consequence. 

John Bright is evidently a believer in the theory of 
De Tocqueville, who says,* “ When a nation begins to modify 
the elective qualification, it may be easily foreseen that, 
sooner or later, that qualification will be entirely abol- 
* Democracy in America, vol. ii, p. 71. 
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ished.” There is no more invariable rule in the history of soci- 
ety: the further electoral rights are extended, the greater is the 
need of extending them ; for after each concession the strength 
of the democracy increases, and its demands increase with its 
strength. The ambition of those who are below the appointed 
rule is irritated in exact proportion to the great number of 
those who are above it. The exception at last becomes the 
rule, concession follows concession, and no stop can be made 
short of universal suffrage. 

Mr. Bright states the whole question of the franchise reform 
in a single sentence in a speech delivered at Rochdale, Novem- 
ber 24, 1863, where he says, “There are 7,000,000 of men 
upward of twenty years of age in Great Britain, and 6,000,000 
have no more direct political power than if they lived in the 
most despotic country of Europe.” What he hopes to secure. 
as the result of his project of suffrage may be seen from two 
other extracts from the same speech. He says: “I believe 
if the people of this country were really represented, if the wis- 
dom and justice of the English people, and not the prejudice and 
selfishness of classes, directed the internal and external policy 
of this land, we should find the great bulk of our people raised 
in a few years to a much higher platform of comfort, intelli- 
gence, morality,and independence than has ever yet been known 
in the realm of England. I believe, for example, that if the peo- 
ple were thoroughly represented, five years would not elapse— 
probably three years would not elapse—before there was estab- 
lished a system of education, universal and complete, for all the 
people, equal to that which now stands alone in the world, that 
which is offered to the people of the New England States of North 
America.” Again he says, speaking of the United States, “ And 
there there are no 6,000,000 of grown men—I speak of the free 
States—excluded from the constitution of the country and the 
electoral franchise ; there there is a free Church, a free school, 
free land, a free vote, and a free course for the child of the hum- 
blest born in the land.” These are the blessings he desired 
to secure for his own countrymen, and he has faith that if once 
the ballot is put into their hands they will not be slow to rise 
to the full height of manhood’s privilege. No man _ labors 
more persistently and successfully to accomplish these great 
reforms than Mr. Bright. He strikes hard blows at the aristoc- 
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racy, the landed privileges, and the various time-honored 
abuses with which England is so liberally cursed. 

As a reformer, Mr. Bright is in hearty sympathy with the 
common people. His life and early training have brought 
him into contact with them, and his great heart takes in their 
needs and their distresses. There is no wonder that he car- 
ries the people with him when we remember that he addresses 
them in words such as we have already quoted, as well as the 
following when he says, “I ask, shall we believe that it is an 
unchangeable decree of the Most High that more than one 
half of the population of this country shall live in houses of 
not more than £5 yearly value, and that their children shall 
grow up, in comparison with those of the wealthy classes, to a 
large extent uncared for and untaught? that life with them 
shall be but one long struggle to live, and that the sunshine 
which falls upon and athwart our path shall only to them be 
the gilding of the land which they see afar off, but which they 
can never hope to attain.” One can scarcely imagine the 
effect that words such as these must have upon the minds of 
suffering, starving, downtrodden men. 

Though “The Times,” in its issue of November 25, 1863, 
reviewing the speeches of Cobden and Bright, delivered at 
Rochdale the day before, throws out the heartless taunt that 
nothing had been accomplished by Bright and his fellow- 
reformers, except to make bread cheaper and extend trade, 
though the aristocrats and privileged classes may hate and 
contemn him, he can well afford to endure the taunt of the 
one and the hate of the others as long as he knows that 
millions of the suffering poor, even the little hungry children, 
bless his name as they eat with thankful hearts the larger loaf 
his labor in their behalf has enabled them to procure. With 
his sublime faith in God and humanity, he may yet live to see 
the day when the desires of his heart will be realized, when 
England, rid of the evils which afflict her people, shall start 
forth on a new career of prosperity and power. God will be 
his* help in the future as ‘in the past while he continues to 
serve his fellow-men ; and though perhaps he may fall before 
the work in which he j is engaged is fully accomplished, other 
laborers will be raised up who will prosecute to ultimate and 
complete success the glorious task commenced. 
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Arr. VI—RELATIONS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE TO 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


Ir is a happy coincidence that the Centenary of American 
Methodism is ushered in at the auspicious moment when 
nearly thirty million people are rejoicing in the peace and 
security consequent upon the close of a protracted civil war, 
and the restoration of a long-distracted and imperiled Union. 
Scarcely have the echoes of the nation’s pean died away 
among the distant hills, when from the courts of the living 
God there comes forth another joyous strain, celebrating 
the amazing triumphs of the cross. Amid the blended notes 
of patriotic “and religions exultation there is heard still another 
song of gladness. It is no discordant sound, but one which 
chimes in beautiful consonance with the rest. It is the 
negro’s jubilee melody. With grateful heart he pours forth 
his tender and pathetic strains, while the chains of more than 
two centuries of hard servitude lie in broken fragments at his 
feet. He looks up to the serene sky above him, and thanks 
God that wherever its blue concave spreads out over the 
states and territories of the grand Republic, it looks not down 
upon a single human being bound in the fetters of slavery. 
He sees streaming from some lofty height the “ star- spangled 
banner,” and hails it as the emblem of that mighty power 
which, hurling the long dominant slave power from its throne, 
proclaimed his perpetual emancipation. In the fervor of his 
devout fancy he sees culminating above that victorious banner 
the “Star of Bethlehem,” emblazoned upon a celestial ensign, 
bearing the motto Jn hoe signo vinces, which bids him rejoice 
in hope of a more blessed enfranchisement than any earthly 
government can bestow—liberty from sin, emancipation from 
the chains of ignorance and vice. 

At this momentous juncture let us review his relations to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in connection with 
the efforts which have been made for his evangelization. 

The history of Southern Methodist evangelism in behalf of 
the negro may be conveniently divided into three periods. 
The first extends from the origin of American Methodism 
in 1766 to the establishment of the first missions among the 
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slaves in 1829; the second from the origin of these missions 
to the epoch of the ecclesiastic division, or secession, in 1845; 
the third extends to 1861, the epoch of political secession and 
the civil war. Each of these chronological periods is marked 
with distinctive data. 

1766-1829. The Methodists from the very beginning of 
their labors on this continent, manifested a deep interest in 
the spiritual welfare of the colored people. They regarded 
them as their kindred, children of the same common Father, 
made by the same Creator, redeemed by the same atoning sac- 
rifice, and fellow-heirs of the same immortality. They felt 
deeply for the black man as an oppressed member of the uni- 
versal family, and were willing to encounter peril, to make 
sacrifices, and to labor unceasingly for his salvation. Their 
settled opposition to slavery intensified the interest which they 
felt for him, and they often wept over his wrongs, and rejoiced 
with him in his spiritual consolations. The first missionaries 
whom Mr. Wesley sent to America were thoroughly imbued 
with his own antislavery ideas. Rankin, Shadford, Asbury, 
Coke, and Whatcoat were all as radically opposed to slavery 
as was Wesley or Wilberforce; but they knew how to act 
prudently, and to gain the good will of masters, while they 
taught the slaves the unsearchable riches of the Gospel. Their 
early native converts and itinerant coadjutors were also thor- 
oughly Wesleyan in their views of slavery as well as of doc- 
trine and discipline. Watters, Abbott, Gatch, Garrettson, all 
were of one mind on this subject. Some of them, as Gatch 
and Garrettson, becoming owners of slaves, either by inher- 
itance or marriage, took the earliest opportunity to set them 
free. Many, both among the preachers and people, followed 
their example. In fact, that illustrious line of heroic evan- 
gelists who for more than half a century adorned the annals 
of American Methodism, with united voice, and in the most 
emphatic manner that it is possible for men to express their 
profoundest thoughts and emotions, declared their opposition 
to slavery ; and their declaration has won from the lips of all 
Christendom the commendation of “a noble testimony.” 
Among these “bright and shining lights” not one could be 
found who was at all tinctured with proslavery doctrines. 

It is not strange that these men cf God should entertain 
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such views, when, at that time, there were men of the world, 
and among them not a few who were wealthy slaveholders, 
who entertained the same opinions. There were, during this 
period, in Virginia, Maryland, and other slaveholding colonies 
or states, many eminent statesmen, none of whom seemed to 
think that slavery was “the normal condition of the negro,” 
nor that a state of slavery constituted the ne plus ultra of social 
and political perfection. 

We cannot wonder, then, that the early itinerant preachers 
took special pains to instruct the colored people, wherever 
they could get access to them, in the fundamental principles 
of the religion of Christ. They neither overlooked the 
negroes in their daily ministrations, nor forgot them in the 
record of their successes. In the diaries of their itinerancy 
they frequently mention in their congregations the presence of 
both whites and blacks, noting the fact that the Gospel had 
the same influence upon them both. 

These pious evangelists were not without fruit to reward 
their toils. Philip Cox states that over one hundred blacks 
were converted in one day during the great revival on the 
Sussex circuit, Virginia, in 1787; and Asbury records that 
during the same year, on the same circuit, there were not 
less than one thousand four hundred white and black per- 
sons converted. The General Minutes of the same year set 
down the whole number of colored members at one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety. Good was not only accomplished 
in this way, but the blacks, in their turn, did something to help 
forward the good cause. Many a tempted, toil-worn, disheart- 
ened itinerant has been cheered and encouraged in his heroic 
career by colored Christians. Caleb B. Peddicord, when he 
was laboring under great mental depression, and doubting 
his call to preach, was greatly encouraged and strengthened 
by a colored woman who had been converted under his min- 
istry. There is also a tradition in the South that Bishop 
M’Kendree, in the early years of his ministry, when he was 
tempted to give up his circuit, was induced to resume his 
labors by the earnest exhortations of a colored man. 

During this period the colored people were served entirely 
by the regular circuit and station preachers. They had few, 
if any, houses of worship erected for their exclusive benefit. 
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A practice prevailed quite generally throughout the South of 
allotting to them a certain portion of the meeting-houses. The 
galleries, or a few seats in one end of the churches, were gener- 
ally set apart for the blacks. Here they assembled at the same 
hours of service with the whites, and listened to the same dis- 
courses. But gradually a custom was adopted of extending 
larger accommodations to them by giving them the exclusive 
benefit of the afternoon services. When this was the case the 
preachers endeavored to adapt their discourses to their under- 
standings. The meetings were characterized by great religious 
fervor, and were often accompanied with outbursts of excite- 
ment in which no small degree of extravagance and “ wild- 
fire” appeared. After the institution of camp-meetings the 
negroes on such occasions enjoyed a spiritual feast. No mat- 
ter whether the meetings were attended with much profit to 
the whites or not, they seldom failed so far as the blacks were 
concerned. A number of rude seats, commonly nothing better 
than unhewn logs, were arranged just in the rear of the 
preachers’ “stand,” or pulpit, and, though not half the blacks 
who usually attended these “ feasts of tabernacles” could get a 
seat, they gathered around as near to the preacher as they 
could get, and often the tears they shed, their audible sobs 
and groans, their hearty “amens” and exultant shouts, attested 
the power of the word upon their hearts. At night, long 
after the whites had retired to their tents, the blacks would 
remain at the stand, spending hours in singing, prayer, and 
exhortation. The writer in his day has often lingered near 
them to witness their fervid exercises, and listen to exhorta- 
tions often as eloquent and powerful as any that fell from 
the preachers of the more favored race. Words which, if 
they could have been written down at the time, would have 
been found worthy of a place in the permanent records of the 
Church, have thrilled his heart, and brought tears of unspeak- 
able emotion from his eyes. So powerful were the displays 
of saving grace among these poor children of Ham, that an 
esteemed minister, while witnessing one of these enrapturing 
scenes, once remarked, “Surely the Shekinah is about to 
depart from the whites, and rests among these poor black 
people.” 

From 1787 to 1790 there must have been extraordinary 
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exertions on the part of the preachers for the salvation of the 
negroes, for the number of colored members increased during 
these three years from 1,890 to 11,652. For the succeeding 
twenty years, 1790-1810, the proportion of colored members 
was about one fifth of the whole membership of the Church ; 
for the next twenty years, 1810-1830, the proportion was 
about one sixth of the whole. This reduction of the relative 
proportion was in consequence of the “ Allenite secession,” 
which caused a decrease in 1818 of about 4,000 colored mem- 
bers. Subsequently the rapid increase of population in the 
free states, and the proportionate spread of Methodism, reduced 
the relative proportion of colored members from one sixth to 
one seventh of the whole membership of the Church. But 
the following figures show that there was nevertheless a grad- 
ual and constant increase of colored members: 1790, 11,682 ; 
1800, 13,452 ; 1,810, 34,724 ; 1820, 38,753; 1830, 69,383. In 
1828, just before the origin of the first missions among them, 
there were 58,856 colored members. 

It was during this period that the idea began to prevail 
extensively throughout the South, that the negro is consti- 
tutionally incapable of a high degree of mental or moral devel- 
opment. The idea has been greatly strengthened of late years 
by the plausible theories of scientific men. Dr. Morton’s crani- 
ological investigations, enlarging the sphere of anthropological 
science, have tended to confirm many scientific men of the 
South in this opinion. 

To the investigations of Dr. Morton may be added those of 
his learned friends and admirers, Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile, 
and G. R. Gliddon, formerly U. 8. Consul at Cairo, in Egypt. 
In the “Types of Mankind” and “ Indigenous Races,” pre- 
pared by their joint labors, they seem to explore the whole 
field of philological, ethnological, archzological, dnd paleon- 
tological research in support of their favorite idea—the diverse 
origin of the various races of men. But while they have added 
to our stock of knowledge concerning the physical history of 
man, they have, in the view of all who adopt their favorite 
theory, weakened the authority of divine revelation. This is 
true of many highly cultivated southern minds. Some eminent 
statesmen seem to have imbibed their sentiments, and they 
have been defended by some leading secular journals. In 
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short, their works are well calculated to support the institu- 
tion of slavery. 

If the mean capacity of the Anglo-American’s cranium 
should be fixed at ninety cubic inches, and that of the negro 
in this country at eighty, or at most eighty-five, it might be 
asked, if the circumstances of the two races were reversed, is 
it not likely that these proportions of cranial capacity would 
also be reversed? If the white man’s education, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, had been utterly neglected during the 
period of nine or ten generations, and during the same period 
that of the negro should have been constantly promoted, is it 
not likely that the brain of the latter would have been larger 
than that of the former? Be this as it may, God, in his 
providence, sometimes sees fit to confound the wisdom of this 
world by giving historical prominence to cases which set at 
naught the pompous theories of “science falsely so called.” 
It was during this period that two remarkable historic char- 
acters arose from among the colored converts. One was the 
case of “Black Harry,” so admirably portrayed in Stevens’s 
History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the other was 
“Punch,” a fine sketch of whom was written by Dr. Wight- 
man in 1847. Harry was Bishop Asbury’s “traveling serv- 
ant,” Coke’s “colleague” and Garrettson’s companion in his 
mission to Nova Scotia. Dr. Rush said he was one of the 
greatest orators in America, and Coke pronounced him “the 
best preacher in the world.” He preached acceptably to the 
whites in Philadelphia, sometimes filled the pulpit in place 
of one of the bishops, and was accounted more popular than 
Asbury himself. When it was announced that he would 
preach exclusively to the blacks, the whites would come to 
hear him too. He could hardly have been more popular or 
useful if, like his illustrious “colleague,” he had been a grad- 
uate of Oxford. But what excites our astonishment, in con- 
templating such a character, is that he was perfectly illiterate, 
quite unable to read. The history of neither Church nor 
State can furnish an instance of such intellectual greatness in 
spite of an utter want of education; and certainly no unlet- 
tered white man ever attained such distinction as a public 
speaker, in America. 

In 1788 Bishop Asbury, in one of his tours through South 
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Carolina, met with Punch, and after conversing with him on 
some of the cardinal points of the Gospel, sung and prayed 
with him. This interview led to the negro’s conversion, and 
he began immediately to exhort his fellow-servants. His 
overseer, who at first persecuted him, was among his first 
converts, and became a preacher. Punch succeeded in build- 
ing up a large society on the plantation where he belonged, 
and he continued to instruct and guide his people in the way 
of righteousness for a period of near half a century. In 1836 
the first missionary was sent to the plantation. Punch, in 
extreme old age, supporting his trembling form upon his staff, 
met him at the door of his cabin, and received him with the 
exclamation, “ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” He had for 
many years been praying that, before he took his departure 
from this world, the Lord would send some one to take charge 
of his spiritual children, and when the missionary came he 
felt that his prayer had been answered. Resigning his charge 
into the hands of the missionary, he took his departure, in 


peace and triumph, to his heavenly rest. Such cases are wor- 


thy of note, from the fact that God would teach us not to 
neglect either the intellectual or religious training of these 
people, under the notion that they are incapable of improve- 
ment in these respects. 

1829-1845. The Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church had been in existence over nine years, and 
$36,878 had been collected and expended by it on the various 
fields under its care. As yet not one dollar had been spent 
in preaching the Gospel among the slaves of the South. Why 
did the Church so long neglect this inviting field? The 
answer is given, in part, by Dr. Capers as follows: 

An inveterate prejudice against having religious instruction im- 
parted to the slaves by Methodist preachers, it is well known, 
had excluded our ministry, almost without exception, from the 
thousands who are employed on the rice plantations, sea-island 
cotton plantations, and indeed generally along the seaboard of this 
state ; so that, long as we have labored in the Gospel ministry in 
this country, we are now but just beginning to carry to the most 
numerous and most needy portions of our colored population the 
blessings of the Gospel of Christ. Indeed, our present endeavors 
amount to little more than an experiment, as we trust God shall 
open the way fully and completely, at no distant time, to the gen- 
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eral dissemination of truth and righteousness among the negroes 
of the larger estates of the low country, who, hitherto, have been 
most emphatically “sitting in the region and shadow of death.” 


As yet the Gospel had not been preached by the Meth- 
odists to any great extent in the neighborhood of the large 
plantations. Not many of them were embraced in the regular 
circuits, and even when they were embraced in them the dis- 
cipline of those plantations forbade the negroes leaving them, 
or congregating on neighboring estates. It was in reference 
to visiting these, with a view of instructing the blacks, that 
there was “an inveterate prejudice.” The special distrust of 
Methodist preachers, alluded to by Dr. Capers, was owing to 
the well-known antislavery Discipline of their Church. This 
prejudice, however, began at length to subside, and a number 
of concurrent events opened the way for the founding of mis- 
sions among the slaves on the large estates of the low coun- 
try. What Isaac Taylor says of Methodism, that it “had its 
rise among a number of springs of equal volume,” was true 
of these missions. 

In 1828 the preachers on the Orangeburg circuit, South 
Carolina, found their way to the plantation of a Mr. Bearing, 
on the Combahee, where he had fitted up a chapel for the 
accommodation of his slaves, and invited the preachers to 
preach to them. In the following year this, with a number 
of neighboring plantations, was included in the mission estab- 
lished on the south of Ashley river. About the same time 
Col. Lewis Morris invited Dr. Capers to attend his place on 
the Edisto for the purpose of baptizing some of his black peo- 
ple who had previously found means of attaching themselves 
to the Church. In 1828, a pious and zealous local preacher 
(Rev. J. E. Godfrey) was employed to oversee a rice planta- 
tion in the neighborhood of Savannah. He forthwith began 
to impart religious instruction to the slaves under his care. 
In the fall of that year Hon. C. C. Pinckney, a friend of the 
proprietor, visited the place, and noticed the salutary effects of 
thé overseer’s instructions. Returning home, he called on Dr, 
Capers to know if he could recommend to him a Methodist 
exhorter as superintendent for his plantation on the Santee. 
Dr. Capers told him that he would request the bishop to send 
him a preacher for whose character he would vouch. Accord- 
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ingly, the next year Rev. Mr. Massey was appointed to the 
Santee Mission, and forthwith began his labors. The follow- 
ing is the account Dr. Capers, who accompanied him, gives 
of his first visit to the plantations : 

Apprised of the principal points of jealousy or distrust on the 
part of the owners, we proposed to make each plantation a distinct 
preaching place, confining our congregations to the negroes resi- 
dent on the spot. The day was to be improved in the service of 
the children and invalids, and the evening for teaching and preach- 
ing among the laborers. Nine rice plantations on the Santee were 
at once put under our instructions, We have reason to believe 
that, thus far, we have been of service to the blacks at each one 
of these places, particularly those of the Messrs. Pinckney, and 
that the favorable opinion of the proprietors, both as to the unof- 
fensiveness and usefulness of our labors, has not been diminished. 
The whole time of the missionary has been devoted to the work, 
with much patience, meekness, and self-denial. 

Dr. Capers was emphatically the apostle and founder of the 
Southern Methodist missions among the blacks. No man in 
the South was as well fitted as he to devise and set in motion 
such a scheme. In South Carolina he was universally respected 
and beloved. After Calhoun he was the most popular man in 
the state. He was allied to the “aristocracy,” connected with 
the first families, and had over all classes unbounded influence. 
Himself a slaveholder, no one could for a moment question 
his fidelity to Southern interests. Universally admired for his 
talents, loved for his amiability, esteemed for his dignified 
urbanity and ministerial integrity, as well as revered for his 
piety, he was the man to begin and superintend, as he did for 
a number of years, these interesting domestic missions. To 
aid the missionaries as much as possible in their efforts to 
impart oral instruction to the negro children, he composed a 
catechism, which for simplicity, comprehensiveness, and adapta- 
tion, hardly admits of any improvement. 

At first the field was a very contracted one, a mere experi- 
ment on the plantations of a few individuals, who became sud- 
denly impressed with the importance of the work. During 
the following year (1830) two additional missions were estab- 
lished, Savannah River and Little River. In 1831 Pon Pon, 
in South Carolina, was added. In 1832 there were three in 
South Carolina and four in Georgia. In 1833 there were six- 
teen missions in those two States; and the whole list of mis- 
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sions in 1834 numbered twenty, namely: ten in South Caro- 
lina, nine in Georgia, and one in Nashville, Tennessee. In 
1835 the good work extended to Alabama, and Pickens’ Mills 
Mission was formed with twenty-three appointments. The 
last Report of the Missionary Society prior to the division of 
of the Church presents the following results: There were 
embraced in the colored missions of the South Carolina Con- 
ference, 7,929 members; Georgia Conference, 3,000; Ten- 
nessee, 368; Alabama, 1,267; Memphis, 1,940; Mississippi, 
1,695 ; North Carolina, 25; making an aggregate of 16,224. 

These figures do not sot forth all the igood which resulted 
from the negro missions. It must be remembered that these 
sixteen thousand converts were gathered up by missionaries on 
fields which were not reached by the regular circuit and station 
preachers. The successful -efforts of the missionaries had 
operated advantageously for the colored congregations through- 
out the regular circuits and stations. The reports of the mis- 
sionaries published every week in the religious papers, the 
proceedings at the Annual Conferences, the ‘thrilling speeches 
made at the anniversaries of Conference Missionary Societies, 
the narration of striking incidents, of remarkable conversions 
and exemplifications of piety, and of death-bed experiences, 
stimulated the zeal of the preachers, and intensified their love 
for the souls of the colored people. Accordingly, we find the 
Minutes at the end of this period report 150,120 colored mem- 
bers in the Church. This was a net increase of 91,264 mem- 
bers since. the close of the last period ; an increase in the ratio 
of a little over 2.55 to one. 

Let us now follow these self-denying missionaries as they 
go forth upon their sublime but perilous enterprise. It seems, 
indeed, as if the heroic age of Methodism has returned. Not 
counting their lives dear unto themselves, they go where mala- 
ria and sickness and death hold their carnival through the sum- 
mer and autumnal months. Hard by the borders of miasmatic 
swamps; through the dense forests, draped in long pendent fes- 
toons of moss, as if the very trees were in mourning; along the 
ways that lead to the great rice and cotton fields; in spite of 
burning heat, of pestilential vapors, shaking agues, and malig- 
nant fevers, they wend their way from plantation to plantation 
and from hut to hut. Now, in some low, close, well-smoked 
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cabin, filled with infectious air, a dying slave languishes upon his 
pallet of straw. The self-forgetting man of God kneels by his 
side, and points him to the sinner’s Friend. Again we hear his 
voice in accents of melting sweetness as he soothes the sorrows 
of some wounded spirit who seeks his spiritual counsels. Out 
on the green-sward, beneath the spreading branches of some 
venerable live-oak, there comes a smiling, happy group of 
sable juveniles. Their faces are all suffused with smiles, and 
their teeth of ivory-white fairly glitter between the lips of jet. 
They form a semicircle, with the missionary seated in their 
midst, and begin their weekly or semi-monthly recitation. 
They are happy now, for they have no care; their limbs are 
supple, not stiffened by age, nor broke by toil, nor emaciated 
by disease. With clear, strong musical voices, they answer in 
concert the questions from the catechism. They recite three 
or four chapters, and show that they have good memories ; they 
answer other questions, as they are suggested by the text to 
the missionaries’ mind, and show that they are apt scholars; 
leaving the questions they go on to the Ten Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and correctly reciting 
them all, they begin to sing. See how they delight in this 
exercise! Naturally endowed with the love of music, they 
make the very welkin ring with their joyous melody. The 
hymns finished, the missionary, after teaching them by his exam- 
ple how to pray, shakes them tenderly by the hand, mounts 
his horse and proceeds to the next plantation, where he follows 
the same routine. 

Night at length closes in, and after partaking the hospitality 
of the overseer’s table he proceeds to the “quarter,” where, 
in one of the rude huts, he expounds the Gospel to as many 
as can get near enough to hear him. Here he meets one of 
the peculiar difficulties of his mission—to keep them awake 
while he imparts his brief instructions. The toils of the day 
are succeeded by the labor at the hand-mills, and the prepara- 
tion of the supper, consisting only of corn bread or grits, 
potatoes or rice, with seldom a morsel of meat. It is nine 
o’clock in summer evenings before they can be assembled for 
worship, and “tired nature” too wont to seek her “sweet 
restorer,” they can with great difficulty keep awake long 
enough to hear the preacher through. 
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Now the holy Sabbath has dawned upon the world, and all 
nature seems at rest. In the overseer’s house, or in a barn, 
or out in the open air, beneath the evergreen foliage of those 
magnificent oaks which abound on the plantations of the low 
country, the people of the whole estate are assembled for pub- 
lic worship. The overseer and his family are present, and 
sometimes the preaching, which was intended only fur the 
slaves, reaches their hearts, and they too are numbered with 
the “heirs of salvation.” It may be the proprietor lives on 
his estate, and has erected a chapel for his people. If so, he 
and his family, with the overseer and his family, and some of 
their white neighbors, all attend, occupying the front seats, 
while all the remainder of the house is filled with blacks. It 
may be in some neighborhood where there is a church attached 
to some circuit ; if so, the circuit preacher probably preaches 
in the week and the missionary on Sunday. The morning is 
devoted to services on behalf of the whites, and the afternoon 
to the blacks who assemble, to the number of several hundred, 
from the adjacent plantations. Sometimes quarterly meetings 
are held at these churches, and the sacraments are adminis- 
tered. Whenever a love-feast is held the black members are 
admitted along with the whites, only they sit on the back seats 
or in the galleries, and are served with the bread and water 
after all the whites have partaken. They are allowed also to 
relate their Christian experiences, and they sometimes do so to 
the edification of all present. On one of these occasions, in a 
village of Southern Georgia, a colored woman stood up in the 
gallery and began to speak. The first tones of her voice 
arrested the attention of all present, and every eye was turned 
toward her. Her face was glowing with smiles, her eyes 
streaming with tears, and meekness and modesty were visi- 
ble in her appearance. She said, “ Brothers and sisters, I have 
passed through many troubles, and it is of the Lord’s mercy 
that I have not been consumed. Before the missionary came 
here I was very wicked and very unhappy. It seemed to me 
that everything was against me. Death came and robbed me 
first of my parents, and then of my husband, and lastly of two 
of my children. I had but one left, and I thought I was like 
a tree whose branches, one after another, had been torn off by 
rude storms, until only one green bough was left. At last 
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another envious storm came passing by and tore even this one 
away. I was then left like the naked trunk, stripped and 
desolate. But just then the missionary came and told me to 
trust in Jesus. I gave God my heart, found rest for my soul, 
and have been happy ever since. Sometimes I ask, in doubt 
and fear, Will God, the great God, whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, come down so low as to dwell in my poor 
heart? Brothers and sisters, _I feel that he will. Yes, God, 
even my God, does now fill and bless my poor heart.” The 
effect of this brief speech was sublime and overwhelming. 
The whole assembly burst into a flood of tears and rapturous 
praise. 

But the missionary, amid his toils and successes, was in peril 
every hour. Watched with a jealous eye, pursued in all his 
movements by an uneasy restless suspicion, annoyed sometimes 
by the foolish apprehensions of some of the whites of insurrec- 
tionary plots among the slaves, and sometimes obliged to sus- 
pend his labors for months on this account, he was much like 
a person entering a powder magazine with a burning fagot in 
his hand. The slightest imprudence, an inadvertent remark, 
a hint of anything wrong in the institution of slavery or the 
conduct of either master or overseer, would have been the 
spark to precipitate a fatal explosion. It was not that he 
dreaded the pale, lar.k, tallow-faced “ white trash,” who inhab- 
ited the “ wire grass” regions, or squatted among the sandhills, 
and cordially hated the “nigger preachers,” for these could 
easily be quelled by a determined missionary ; but the indif- 
ference of some masters, the obstacles thrown in his way some- 
times by overseers, the ignorance and superstition of the blacks 
themselves, and the prediction that met him at every turn 
that the abolitionists would one day overturn the whole sys- 
tem of negro missions, were well calculated to dishearten and 
embarrass him. But, abating no jot of heart or hope, he 
toils on until it may be, he yields to the potent influence of 
climate, and falls a martyr to his work. At the next session 
of the conference the bishop, unwilling to appoint on his own 
responsibility, calls for volunteers. Heroic spirits are there, 
ready to follow in the steps of the beloved dead, and they 
come forth, each saying, “ Here am I, send me.” Thus it was 
from the beginning a work of love, a field of martyrdom, and 
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nobly have Southern preachers borne themselves in this glo- 
rious work. 

1845-1861. This period, like the last, extended through 
sixteen years. The Church was now divided, and the missions 
to slaves, no longer under the care of the Methodist Episcopal. 
Church, fell under the jurisdiction of the Church, South. 
The Report of the Missionary Society of the latter Church, 
for 1861, the last that was published, presents the follow- 
ing summary of results: Missions, 240; missionaries, 207; 
members in full connection, 65,413; on probation, 10,851 ; 
and 16,588 children under the instructions of the mis- 
sionaries. These figures pertain exclusively to colored mis- 
sions. The increase of members on the missions, including 
probationers, was at the rate of 4°70 to one. If our inquiries 
were to proceed no further, this would be a most flattering 
exhibit, and one that would seem to prove that the division 
of the Church had largely promoted the religious welfare of 
the black population. The missionary contributions, too, 
seem to have increased in like proportion. They had grown 
from about $80,000 in 1845, to $236,000 in 1861, and the 
aggregate suin for sixteen years had not been far from three 
million dollars. The missionary work had therefore prospered 
abundantly during this period. It would seem from this stand- 
point that the providential mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, had been to provide religiously for the colored 
population, and so, we know, it has been regarded by many. 

But when we come to the general statistics of the Church we 
read quite a different story. Not having the General Minutes 
of the Church, South, for 1861 at hand, if indeed they were 
ever published, we quote from the reports of Boards of Man- 
agers of Conference Missionary Societies at their last sessions. 

The highest number of colored Church members, including 
probationers, which we have seen stated, is 206,000. The 
actual increase for this period was as 1:37 to one. During 
the, period 1829-1845, when the missions were under the care 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the increase of colored 
members had been over 2°55 to one. Had the number in- 
creased in like proportion during the period 1845-1861, there 
should have been in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in 1861, over 380,000 colored members ! 
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This is a startling development, if we view it in connection 
with the plea that was set up and argued so vehemently in 
1844, that it was essential to the existence of the negro mis- 
sions, and to the religious welfare of the colored people gen- 
erally, that there should be a separate ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion for the South. 

Much, indeed, had been said about the antislavery move- 
ments tending to destroy the missions among the slaves, and 
the North was warned from time to time that such would be 
the result of continuing to agitate the question of abolition. 
But let it be remembered, that the rise of these missions was 
almost contemporaneous with the origin of the great anti- 
slavery controversy, and that every planter in the South who 
favored these missions was well aware of the antislavery Dis- 
cipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. As the abolition 
controversy waxed fiercer, the zeal for negro missions waxed 
warmer; as abolition societies multiplied at the North, 
missions among the slaves multiplied at the South; as plans 
and measures for the final extirpation of slavery were growing 
into grander proportions at the North, plans and measures 
for the salvation of the slaves were rapidly enlarging at the 
South. The truth is, the negro missions were never endan- 
gered by the abolition controversy. The missionaries were 
southern men; some of them slaveholders themselves, and 
nearly all of them avowed defenders of the institution of 
slavery. They were prudent in their intercourse with the 
slaves, confining themselves strictly to their religious instruc- 
tion, and not interfering with their civil relations. Dr. Capers, 
the apostle and founder of the missions, was too well known, 
and stood too high in the confidence of slaveholders, for any 
of them to suppose that a cause which he approved, and 
which received his superintendence, could prove detrimental to 
the country. More than all, the labors of the missionaries 
were attended with the most beneficial results among the 
slaves. They became sober, truthful, honest, industrious, and 
obedient to their owners. A mission on any plantation became 
a source of clear pecuniary gain to the proprietor, and not- 
withstanding the gasconade of slaveholders, unfortunately too 
often repeated even by the ministers of religion, they had no 
idea of abandoning the missions, or expelling the missionaries 
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because there were abolitionists North of Mason and Dixon's 
line. 

The most furious “ fire-eaters” of South Carolina never 
demanded a division of the Church as a sine gua non for the 
continuance of the missionary work. The ecclesiastical “ seces- 
sion” was not therefore necessary for the religious welfare of 
the colored population. 

The results of sixteen years’ experiment by the new organ- 
ization show indeed a rapid increase of the missionary work; 
but upon the whole, taking the state of the Church at large 
into view, a lamentable falling off. Had the unity of the 
Church been maintained, and the work among the blacks pro- 
ceeded at the same rate of progress as at the time of the 
great schism, the number of colored members now in the 
Church would Goto have been little below 400,000. The 
“oreat secession” was therefore alike disastrous to the inter- 
ests of religion among blacks and white. A melancholy record 
have the last twenty years made. Every interest of piety, of 
patriotism, and material progress has suffered more or less in 
consequence of the Church in the South seceding from the 
high antislavery ground occupied by the illustrious fathers of 
Methodism in America. 

But the great change has come at last. Slavery is “ extir- 
pated,” and the question is now, What will the Church, South, 
do for the future welfare of the colored people? For their 
religious welfare it will continue to do in future what it has 
done in the past, according to its ability. But the ability is 
wanting. The missionary secretary notifies the conferences 
that there are large outstanding liabilities, and not a dollar 
in the treasury to meet them. Missionaries on foreign stations 
are suffering, and calling on the Church at home for aid. The 
war has unsettled and disorganized all the eleemosynary inter- 
ests of the Church, The country is in a large degree impov- 
erished, and unable to replenish the exhausted treasuries of 
benevolent associations. The slaveholders are complaining 
that they have been unjustly deprived of all their right of 
property in slaves, and will no longer feel it incumbent on 
them to support negro missions. In this state of things, if 
the colored people are left to depend upon the Southern 
Church hereafter to supply them with the Gospel, it will take 
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many years for that Church to come up to the measure of 
ability which she had before the war began, and in the mean- 
time many tens of thousands must be left destitute. This 
destitution is already apparent; for while there seems to be a 
great effort to meet the emergencies of the hour, and nearly 
every conference shows, by its list of appointments, the con- 
nection of colored charges with the regular stations and cir- 
cuits, “colored missions” are rapidly disappearing from the 
Minutes. Let no one be deceived or misled by this great 
array of “ colored charges” in the lists of appointments. They 
are not, in fact, new “charges,” but the very same that the 
ministers on most of those circuits and stations have been 
accustomed to serve, though formerly they were not named in 
the lists of appointments. Missions were formerly established, 
for the most part, in places that were not accessible to any of 
the station and circuit preachers. Where now are these two 
hundred and forty missions? Missionaries cannot live and 
preach to the poor for nothing, and exhausted missionary 
treasuries are not likely to furnish them with the means of 
support. It is very natural, therefore, that there should be a 
diminution of the “colored missions,” notwithstanding the 
sudden multiplication of “colored charges.” 

This may be regarded as revealing the true animus of the 
Southern Church, not on the subject of slavery, nor as regards 
the negro in his new relations, but as regards missionaries 
from the North. It in effect says plainly to them, “Stay 
where you are, you are not needed here. We have always 
taken care of the negroes, and we are still able to do it. See 
how we are doing it, connecting with nearly every white 
charge a colored charge also.” But does this meet the neces- 
sities of the case? By no means. If the Southern Church, 
if all the Southern Churches were twice as able as they were 
before the war, if they were all to redouble their diligence 
to elevate, educate, and Christianize the blacks, in their pres- 
ent circumstances there would still be left something for 
others to do; unoccupied space that they might come in and 
fill, waste places which they might come and build up, bar- 
ren soil which they might cultivate and improve. Let them 
not stand back because they are not welcome to those who 
by their acts bid them stay away. There is a glorious work 
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for all the Christian people of this country to do. As to 
education, the Church, South, can do but little, and certainly 
manifests but little concern about it. Some of the confer- 
ences have ventured to pass resolutions recommending the 
establishment of negro schools, others have said nothing on 
the subject. Whoever will now come forth, and devote his 
time, talents, and energies to the task of elevating and 
enlightening this unfortunate people, in spite of the narrow 
prejudices of Southern Christians, in spite of hard speeches, 
sour looks, repulsive acts, and social proscription, will do 
more for the cause of truth and righteousness than those 
ministers and Churches that try to frown them off, and more 
for the real welfare of the South than those intensely South- 
ern men, who, if they had it in their power, would blight its 
prospects by the restoration of slavery. 


SUPPLEMENT BY THE EDITOR. 
The present relations of the Southern Church to the colored 


race may be illustrated by the following documents of the late 
General Conference. 

Of their Missions AMONG THE NEGROES, Dr. Sehon, their 
able Missionary Secretary, thus reports : 


Our missions among the people of color have to a great extent 
been suddenly interrupted. But we can but hope, from the present 
indications, the renewal of these missions, with the most gracious 
results. At no period in the history of the Methodist Church, 
South, has her position assumed a more commanding aspect in 
the world than at this moment, from her action in regard to the 
colored population of our country. 

It is matter of just Christian pride that we witness the noble 
conduct of our several Annual Conferences on this subject. By 
resolutions adopted in every conference, they have determined to 
labor in the future, as in the past, for the moral and _ religious 
instruction of the colored people. This action is a noble defense 
of the Church, robbing our opponents of an argument which they 
were ready to wield against us, by asserting that our efforts in the 
past were directed wholly by motives of self-interest. We confi- 
dently believe that the course now being pursued will ultimately 
win back to our Churches and altars many who, for a while, may 
leave our communion. It will remain for this conference, with the 
best information before them, to devise the best and most effective 
means by which missionary labors may be secured to this people, 
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either under the control of the Parent Missionary Society, or those of 
the several Annual Conferences in whose bounds they may be found. 


Of the CHurcHLy PosITION ASSIGNED TO THE COLORED 
Race, that most liberal and progressive paper, the Southern 
Christian Advocate, Macon, Georgia, says : 


Intelligence has reached this place of the action of the General 
Conference, establishing the Church relations of our colored mem- 
bership. Beyond all question, it is the greatest and best thing 
that that body has yet accomplished. We are glad for the honor 
of our Church that it was enacted by a unanimous vote. We 
stand before the world with a Church constitution that accords to 
blacks and whites equal Church privileges, while by a happy and 
prudent separation it pays due respect to those mysterious antip- 
athies which seem to be the indications of Heaven with regard to 
the two races. What are the provisions of our Church polity as 
now established? 1. Our colored members may be organized as 
separate pastoral charges wherever they desire it and their number 
may justify it; each charge having its own official members, and 
its own quarterly conference, 2. These quarterly conferences have 
the power to recommend members to be licensed to preach, 
to be ordained, etc., just as with the whites; the same examina- 
tions being held, and the same qualifications required in both cases, 
3. These colored charges may be united into districts, under 
colored presiding elders; and if of sufficient number, being con- 
tiguous, or not too distant, may be gathered into annual confer- 
ences, under the presidency of our bishops, just as the white 
preachers, Finally, wherever their conferences are sufficiently 
numerous and organized, they may, if they shall desire it, have 
their own General Conference, and of course elect their own bishops, 
remuining in fraternal relation with us. This is all admirable, and 
proves that our Church and ministry are up with the times, and 
ready to enter the doors that Providence may open before them. 
O that God may shed upon our people everywhere the grace and 
wisdom rightly to adjust the varied and beautiful machinery 
herein provided for, and set it all agoing in harmonious action! 
Let our ministers throughout the length and breadth of the land 
take pains to explain it to our colored members; let them be 
assisted, counseled, and encouraged to erect themselves, as fast as 
prudence would dictate, into a co-ordinate and healthy department 
of our Church. 


Of Necro Epucarion the same paper says: 


Nor has the action of our General Conference in reference to the 
colored people been confined to the guaranteeing to them equal 
Church membership and official privileges. Their intellectual wants 
came under notice, and they say not only that “ special attention 
shall be given to Sunday-schools among the colored people,” 
but they “recommend the establishment of day-schools, under 
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proper regulations and trustworthy teachers, for the education of 
colored children.” Here, then, is the official announcement of our 
ecclesiastical position on this subject. We not only permit, or 
connive at, (God forgive as for the past!) but we recommend 
schools for colored children. This is the fairest quartering on our 
escutcheon, and we proudly fling this banner to the breeze. Let 
our great-hearted people see to it that it is no empty boast, no 
dead-letter on our statute book. True, we are all bankrupt, and 
our white schools are nearly all disbanded or dismantled. Well, 
let them rise together, the white schools and the colored schools, 
all over the land. Here is the field for Christian beneficence. 
Enlightened patriots will cheer us on in a work that tends so 
decidedly to a solid national prosperity. But, as Christians, we 
have higher motives than patriotism or an enlightened self-love. 
These colored children have souls for which Christ died, and 
capacities for endless progress in knowledge and virtue. Some of 
the whites are poor enough, but all the blacks are poor; poor in 
property, poor in intelligence, poor in influence, poor in worldly 
thrift. Education is just what they want. Let us help them to 
it, and God will bless us in the deed. 

P. 8. Since the above was in type we learn that by subsequent 
action the General Conference has established fraternal relations 
with the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and has declared 
their entire willingness for the several congregations of our colored 
people to unite themselves unto that organization. Indeed it is 
the aim of both organizations to unite so far as the colored people 
are concerned. The very best of feeling prevails between them, 
and on the labors directed by such a spirit we may look for the 
richest blessings of the Head of the Church, 


We may next furnish documents defining the present rela- 
tions assumed by the AFRICAN METHOpIsT EpiscopaL CHURCH 
to the Southern Church. The bishops of said African Church 
approach the General Conference with the following pro- 
foundly reverent greeting: 


To the Right Rev. the Bishops and Rev. Clergy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in Session at New Orleans, Lovisiana: 
Curist1AN BRETHREN,—In the glorious name of the Lord Jesus 
we send you these presents, greeting. The business which we 
have now with you is to say: 
1. That during the civil war, and since that event, thousands of 
rebeigy: formerly members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
outh, have become members of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Chiirch in the United States of America, and still desire to remain 
in our connection, 2. That in many of the towns and cities of the 
South are houses of worship, which were built, so we are informed, 
in some cases, wholly by the means of the colored people, and for 
their special use; in others, partly by the aid of the white mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, partly by the 
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aid of white friends of said Church, and partly by the means of 
the colored members of said Church, but still for the special use 
of said colored persons, But, be this true or not, 3. We earnestly 
desire to know if arrangements can be made by which the said 
properties can be peaceably and permanently transferred to the 
authorities of the African Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America for the use of the persons named, We 
desire such arrangements for the following reasons: 

a. We believe that Divine Providence has cast our lots with 
yours in the southern portion of the United States, that we are to 
be neighbors, living side by side with you wnder the same state 
laws and under the same national laws. 6. That, therefore, it is 
meet and right that we seek peace, and cultivate it by all honor- 
able means, namely, such as are dictated by Christian charity and 
Christian wisdom. ec, Because we believe that we are providen- 
tially called to labor in the same region of country for the salvation 
of all men, but especially for the eniightenment and Christianiza- 
tion of the needy freedmen, in order that they may become good 
citizens of this Kepublic, and be prepared for the citizenship of 
heaven, d. Because we believe an arrangement of this kind would 
prevent all contentions in the community, and litigations in the 
civil courts. 

To bring about and secure this oneness of spirit, this bond of 
peace, we are willing to accede to any proposition on your part 
which will not fetter or jeopardize our ecclesiastical freedom, nor 
conflict with the principles of right, nquauiry, and truth. To 
represent us in your reverend assembly, we have appointed three 
of our ministers, namely, Rev. John Turner, Rev. Charles Burch, 
and Rev. Henry M. Turner. That wisdom from on high may 
direct your deliberations ; that love and unity may characterize all 
of your doings, is the fervent prayer of your fellow-laborers in 
the great vineyard of our common Lord and Master, 

DANIEL A. PAYNE, ALEXANDER W. WAYMAN, JABEZ P. CAMPBELL, Bishops of 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The following History of the ArricaN Meruopist Epts- 
COPAL CHURCH is furnished to the Conference by the above- 
named DELEGATES, and will interest our readers : 


I. The History and Progress of our Church—In 1787, 
seventy-nine years ago, the first move was made by the col- 
ored people of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to establish an inde- 
— hurch, separate from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
n 1816 the African Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America was fully and permanently organized, with 
Richard Allen its first bishop, who had been a slave of Benjamin 
Chew, by whom he, with his parents and three other children, was 
sold to Mr. Stokely, in the state of Delaware, near Dover, the 
capital town of that state. The number of bishops of our Church 
has been eight, three dead, five living. They were all slaves 
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except one. The traveling preachers at this time number about 
550; local preachers, about 1,500; membership, about 80,000. 
Our Churches are located in every state of the United States of 
America. The value of our Church property, real and material, 
is $4,000,000. 

Il. Educational Fucilities—Day-schools and Sabbath-schools 
are organized in every episcopal district throughout the Union. 
The number of scholars in both classes of schools, under our juris- 
diction, is about fifty or sixty thousand. The teachers are the best 
educated persons of our people, some thirty of them being regular 
graduates of some college institution in this and other countries. 
We have one regularly constituted college, the Wilberforce 
University, located sixty-two miles north of the city of Cincinnati, 
in the state of Ohio. We also have in contemplation the estab- 
lishment of a theological seminary at no distant period, as provided 
for by the Annual Conference holden in this city last September. 
Our Church organ is the Christian Recorder, published weekly in 
the city of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a paper which has been pub- 
lished for thirty-five years, Our Book Concern is located in the 
city of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and publishes our Disciplines 
and other religious books and periodicals, All of this work, the 
teaching of our schools and college, the editing of the paper and 
the publication of our books, is done by our own people. 

Il. The Education of our Ministers and Bishops——One of 
the bishops is a collegiate and a doctor of divinity, made by 
the faculty of the Wilberforce University. Two are good and 
respectable English scholars, and the senior bishop, Rt. Rev. Will- 
iam Paul Quinn, who labored more than they all, in laying out 
the circuits, from Long Island to Missouri, establishing confer- 
ences, forming Churches, ete., is or has been the strongest man 
physically and mentally in our Church, and is usefully educated. 
Among the ministers there are six regular graduates and one 
doctor cf divinity, made by the Heidelburg University in Ger- 
many. One is a linguist, being familiarly acquainted with eight 
languages, ancient and modern. The younger ministers are men 
of close reading habits, and many of them are collegiates. The 
contemplated seminary is designed especially for training young 
men for the ministry. 

IV. Where the most of our Church Members are Located.—From 
the beginning of our existence as a Church about seven-eighths 
of the membership have lived south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and the same proportion of the ministers. Four of the bishops 
now living, and the three who are dead, were born south of that 
jine. So that we are at home in the South, on our own native 
soil, where our fathers and mothers have lived and died. It is 
therefore natural that our Church should desire to gather her chil- 
dren in the South, “as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings.” 

V. Annual Conferences and Districts—Our Annual Confer- 
ences which embrace the territory South are the following: 1. The 
Baltimore Annual Conference embraces Maryland, District of 
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Columbia, and East Virginia. 2. The Missouri Conference, West 
Kentucky, Missouri, West Tennessee, and Kansas. 3. Louis- 
iana Conference includes Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Texas, and Florida, 4. The South Carolina Conference 
includes North and South Carolina, and Georgia, This last con- 
ference has been organized since the sitting of our last General 
Conference, which accounts for its not appearing in our new 
Discipline. 


THE OBJECT OF THEIR MISSION, 


The object of our mission to this General Conference is, to 
respectfully and fraternally solicit your sacred body, if it may 
please you, to make provision, by law or resolutions, for the transfer 
of any and all those colored congregations, and their Church 
property, who may at any time in the future voluntarily desire 
to connect themselves with the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, and who at present 
hold their connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. And also, for the transfer to colored trustees of the deeds 
of those congregations which have already united with the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but have not yet obtained title deeds 
for their property. A number of congregations in various local- 
ities in the South have united with said African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and in every instance have left their Church property 
behind them. The white trustees who hold their deeds, as it is 
very prudent in them, not to transfer the deeds to colored trust- 
ees till this General Conference shall authorize them to do so. 

Two things are natural to the colored Christians belonging to 
the Church, South : 

1. It is very natural that they, having been converted to the 
faith of the Gospel and brought into the Christian Church by the 
ministry and agency of the preachers and people South, nurtured 
up in the knowledge of Christ and his word, their property bought, 
and secured to them by the same agency referred to, should have, 
many of them, @ strange desire to remain in connection with the 
Church, South. 

2. It is also equally natural that they, having a knowledge of 
the existence of a colored denomination, with its colored bishops, 
preachers, conferences annual and general, schools, colleges, a book 
concern, and religious papers, edited and published by colored 
men, books made and printed, and possessing intelligence enough 
to conduct a great Church government fifty years and more, should 
desire to connect themselves with such a body of their own race. 

3. But, negatively, it is not natural that the colored Christians 
South, in view of the circumstances referred to above, should 
desire to unite themselves with the Church, North, the main body 
of which is in the northern states, while they themselves were 
born and raised in the South, and especially so when THE NortH 
CuuURCH SEEKS THEM ONLY, TO INCREASE THEIR OWN NUMBERS 
AND TO ADD TO THEIR FINANCIAL INTERESTS. This seems unnatural. 
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We would say in conclusion, that as our own labors here, in 
the South, will be on the same territory, in the same towns and 
cities, we pray that we may not “fall out by the way,” but cul- 
tivate a‘ all times and in all places that fraternal feeling which 
will bring glory to God and good to his Church and his people. 
Then the Church in this section of the country shall blossom as 
the rose, and the mah and the valleys shall resound with the 


praises of our common Lord and Master. 
JOHN TURNER, CHARLES Burcu, M. M. Cuark, M.D., Delegates. 


The final ComMPLIMENTs to the Southern Church and THEIR 
FREE OPINION OF THE NORTHERN CHURCH: 


Whereas we, the delegates in attendance at the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, deem it of 
vital importance to express to the said General Conference, in 
behalf of our bishops, ministers, and people, our sincere thanks 
and gratitude to the bishops and clergymen of the General Con. 
ference for the very warm and Christian reception we have met 
with in said conference; therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we do most cordially reciprocate the feelings 
expressed to us by the bishops and brethren of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

2. Resolved, That it shall ever be our most earnest endeavor to 
perpetuate that reciprocity of Christian and fraternal feeling here 
begun. 

3. Resolved, That we believe it is the manifest design of the 
agents of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, to absorb the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, the colored Churches under the jurisdiction of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and ultimately to anni- 
hilate the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as to its distinctive 
organization, 

4, Resolved, That it is vitally important that we unite in an 
unbroken phalanx to oppose, by all Christian and prudent means, 
the aggressions now being made upon us both by the accredited 
agents of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North. 

JOHN TURNER, CHARLES Burcu, M. M. Ciark, M. D., Delegates. 


The “net result” of all the above may be thus stated: 

1. With all our eloquent philanthropy toward the colored 
race, by the testimony of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, our only object is the “ disintegration” of others and 
tlie increase of our own wealth and power by “numbers.” 
Our advocacy of negro equality and promiscuous association 
is held to be a “trap” wherewith to catch Afric-America. 
On the other hand, by the same testimony, the Church, South, 
is a venerable body whom they approach with heartfelt rev- 
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erence, and under whose protection they safely confide without 
need of a “Civil Rights Bill,’ unless it be to protect them 
them from the Church, North. Christian candor obliges us to 
say that this gives a very encouraging view, on the very best 
testimony, so far as it goes, of the non-necessity of any special 
guardianship of Southern negro rights. These negro brethren 
look south rather than north for protection. It is a peculiar 
and somewhat unexpected certificate in behalf of the humanity 
and trustworthiness of Southern white Methodism. 

2. We are furnished with a very unique testimony, that just 
so far as the colored race advances in education, self-respect, 
and independence, it asks for a friendly distance between itself 
and the white race! Our negro brother then turns up what 
nose he has at the declamations about caste, and turns his back 
upon the declaimers, and his face toward his brother ebons. 
He claims that his negro brethren, when sufficiently numerous 
and powerful, should be allowed to develop themselves, and to 
act out of the presence, and independent of the control or 
co-operation, of the superior race; and he asks what, in our 
opinion, may be often rightest and best. He says it is “natu- 
ral ;” and we think he is correct, if we hold “ natural ” to signify 
that sesthetic taste superinduced upon our primitive nature by 
the physiological variations of race. Beyond all reasonable 
question there is in each race, we will not say “antipathy” 
to the other, but a spontaneous preference for its own color, 
which is a rightful basis not for slavery or inequality, but for 
a social separateness which is not justly or truthfully called 
caste. Each of the two colors, equally and alike, feels this natu- 
ral self-preference. Were both colors in this country absolutely 
equal in numbers and in every point of power and respecta- 
bility, and perfectly friendly to and on a level with each other, 
yet each would by spontaneous affinity gravitate to its own, 
and a perfectly Christian and amicable distinctness, without 
caste, would exist. The philosophy, or the religion, which 
overlooks this truth will make a fool of itself. 

3. Southern white Methodism is, or seems to think that it is, 
going to the work of negro education with all its might. We 
think the expression too general, too earnest, and too repeated, 
to be insincere or merely competitive. And in spite of the anti- 
educational laws that formed one of the damning disgraces of 
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the accursed old slavery system, the record of the Southern 
Church, as Mr. Caldwell shows, is in keeping with its present 
progressive position. Southern Methodism we have before 
said, and we may safely repeat, is and has been the best southern 
Friend of the negro. Southern black Methodism, while repudi- 
ating promiscuous association of the two races, claims the 
Church, South, to be a better friend than Northern Meth- 
odism. Now we think it would be becoming in us, instead 
of ignoring or destroying such a Church, rather to aid its 
poverty in its labors for negro education. If upon proper 
examination these labors are based upon right principles and 
prosecuted with probably best success, northern wealth ought, 
even while pressing them with a quickening competition, 
rather to endow their treasury and energize their work, than 
to disintegrate, disparage, or grudgingly acknowledge them. 

4, Some complications there appear to be touching Church 
property, in regard to which we need further facts before we 
make any remarks. The final words, and all the words, 
between the parties appear to be amicable. 





Art. VII—THE NEW YORK EAST CONFERENCE AND 
THE SOUTHERN GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


THE session of the New York East Conference at Brooklyn, 
in 1866, will be marked in our history as furnishing the first 
interchange of courtesies between our two ecclesiastical bodies 
of Northern and Southern Methodism since the memorable 
separation in 1844. Obliged to be absent the first day, the 
writer of this article, in view of the distance of our next Gen- 
eral Conference, from which alone any proper proposition of 
churchly recognition should come, bethought himself whether 
at least some Christian courtesy extended to the Southern 
General Conference now in session might not be a happy 
irfitiation. As the matter required instant action, and he had 
no one of his conference with whom to advise, he drew up in his 
own study, without consulting or having consulted on the sub- 
ject with any human being, the telegram which, without alter- 
ation of a single syllable, was finally sent. On the second day 
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of the Conference he presented the document, (seconded by Sec- 
retary Woodruff,) and when he presented it no one in the confer- 
ence but the seconder and the copyist of the resolution knew 
for what purpose he rose, any more than the members of the 
Southern General Conference. In particular let us note that 
no bishop was ever consulted by us; nor did we know at the 
moment whether our views in the Quarterly or the sentiment 
of the telegram were approved or condemned by any or all 
the bishops on the bench. And these details will, we trust, 
disperse a thousand cobwebs from the brains of our Southern 
friends about “ traps,” “ policy,” “duplicity,” ete. If there 
was any trap or policy about it, it is entirely of our own per- 
sonal invention, and we, and we alone, know all or anything 
about it. And if our assertion, made thus publicly at the risk 
of exposure if untrue, is worth anything, the only trap was a pur- 
pose to initiate mutual peace, by mutual prayer, between two 
separate Churches and separate sections of country. Our own 
humble consciousness before God is, that seldom or never was 
a nobler or holier object prosecuted with purer or simpler aims. 

Although confident of the support of a number of our old 
antislavery brethren, (yclept “radicals” by our Southern 
friends,) we had not the slightest conception in presenting the 
resolutions whether we should be voted up or voted down. 
For four Quarterlies past we had pressed our own views, little 
cheered by the countenance of our editorial brethren, and 
opposed by the rare skill and ability of the editor of our New 
York Advocate. On the other hand we had so lately as our 
January Quarterly, published numerous extracts from southern 
bishops and editors, affirming the sentiment of “Peace and 
Loyalty ;” the southern editors had pronounced our representa- 
tion “a fair thing” and reaftirmed the sentiment ; and although 
our brother of the Advocate repudiated the genuineness of 
that “loyalty,” yet we did not see how it could be questioned 
without endangering the foundations of all social confidence. 
We had not the slightest misgiving, therefore, but that the 
proffer of concert-prayer for “ peace” in the following overture 
would be heartily accepted : 

Whereas, The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, South, is now in session in the city of New Orleans ; 
therefore, 
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Resolved, That we, the New York East Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, hereby present to that venerable 
representative body our Christian salutations, and cordially invite 
them, together with us, to make next Sabbath, April 8, 1866, a 
day of special prayer, both in private and in the public congrega- 
tions, for the peace and unity of heart of our common country, 
and for the full restoration of Christian sympathy and love between 
the Churches, and especially between the different branches of 
Methodism within this nation; and upon the reception of an 
acceptable affirmative reply, this concert of prayer will be consid- 
ered by this conference as adopted. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this conference be requested to 
forthwith transmit by telegraph a copy of this resolution to the 
Secretary of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, at New Orleans. 


The mover of the Resolutions said, in a short speech, that 
this was no motion for ecclesiastical reunion. Were the 
question whether both Churches should be immediately 
reunited under one General Conference, he should promptly 
give his vote in the negative. It was simply a call to united 
prayer for divine pardon and direction. — 

The movement was opposed by Dr. Curry on the grounds 
that we had neither quarrel nor fraternity with the Church 
South, and that the General Conference had years ago wisely 
and authoritatively rejected all such fraternity. To this Dr. 
Crooks conclusively replied, by reading the invitation by the 
General Conference to all the branches of Methodism to unite 
in the great Centenary, and quoting the peaceful passage of the 
bishops’ late address to show that the position of our Church 
toward Southern Methodism was not quite unchanged by the 
disappearance of slavery and the return of peace. We 
may add that our General Conference centennial invitation 
was, in fact, the very thing our telegram proposed, namely, 
an offer for concert-prayer and thanksgiving. The result 
was that the opposition was overthrown by a vote of eighty 
to eight. 

The telegram was sent, and the days of expectation passed 
without a receipt of response. Not until Saturday, after the 
conference week’s work was done and conference had dis- 
persed, did Secretary Woodruff receive at his home the return 
telegram of acceptance from the Conference South. Taking 
counsel with the bishop, that he might act with grave and 
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due authority, he sent on SABBATH morning the intelligence 
(not a copy of the telegram itself) to the different Methodist 
Churches of Brooklyn and New York. THE coNcERT oF 
PRAYER WAS HELD. The Church in which it is our individual 
habit to worship did not have the announcement until the 
evening service. Full and fervent was the supplication that 
fulfilled this holy covenant of prayer. Refreshing to the 
hearts of thousands was the thought, that upon this blessed 
Sabbath concerted prayer was going up from the metropolis 
of the North and of the South, between the ministry and 
the membership of a Church long estranged in feeling, with 
an estrangement intensified by all the horrors of civil war. 
O holy truce of God! Why, we asked our own heart, 
should the blessed unison thus beautifully initiated stop here ? 
Not doubting that the southern acceptance of our proposition 
was perfectly satisfactory, we took up a new thought. Since 
these two conferences of ministers and these congregations 
have thus harmonized and humbled their hearts before God 
in prayer for peace and oneness, why may we not request 
the bishops of both sections to inaugurate @ NEW MOVEMENT, 
namely, @ CONCERT of prayer on some future Sabbath, in which 
ALL THE CONGREGATIONS and ALL THE FAMILIES of Methodism 
throughout our land may unite ? 

In accordance with this purpose, we drew up in the stillness 
of our Sabbath night’s study a second set of Resolutions, intend- 
ing to offer them immediately after the reading of the telegram 
(which neither the conference nor we had seen or heard, 
though we had obeyed) on the morrow, Monday morning. 
When, then, on Monday, at ten o’clock, in the conference, we 
for the first time heard the telegram read, we were prepared 
for the further movement. As we listened to the Secretary’s 
reading the response from the South to the conference, we 
noted, as we heard, that the telegram, in re-stating our invita- 
tion, narrowed its grounds to Churchly unity alone. But to 
our imperfect hearing the much later word object appeared 
to be objects, so that the ground still seemed duly covered.* 


* It was in the following words: “ Wuereas, A telegram has been received 
from the Secretary of the New York East Conference, now in session in Brooklyn, 
New York, and addressed to the Secretary of this General Conference, respectfully 
inviting this body to meet with the conference aforesaid, on to-morrow, Sunday, 
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Accordingly we instantly presented the following reso- 
lutions : 


Wuereas, The interchange of Christian courtesies between the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and the New York East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has demonstrated the attainability of harmonious Christian 
action between our two Churches; therefore, 

Resolved, That this New York East Conference respectfully 
requests the bishops of our two Churches concurrently to appoint 
some future Sabbath as a day of concert of prayer, public and 
private, in which they shall specially invite all the congregations, 
families, and individual members of both Churches, to unite, that 
God would pour out upon the } ss ey of all the sections of our 
country a more perfect spirit of love, confidence, mutual justice, 
and national union, than ever existed even in the most tranquil and 
united days of our great Republic; that he would shed abroad in 
the hearts of all Christians of all sections a spirit of harmony and 
peace with each other; and most especially that he would, by the 
blessed influence of his Holy Spirit upon all branches of American 
Methodism, lead us to a more pure and perfect unity than has 
ever existed in our past history. 

Resolved, That in the concert of prayer, all the Methodist 
Churches of every name, section, or color, throughout our coun- 
try, be cordially invited to join. 

Resolved, That we request our Secretary to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and to present a copy to the presiding bishop 
of this conference, with the request of this conference, hereby 
made, that he would lay them before our bishops at the earliest 
period. 


Note the difference, so confusing to our brethren South, 
between the jirst and this second proposition for concert-prayer. 
The first was transacted by, and limited to, the two conferences 
then in session. This second was suggested to the bishops of 
both Churches ; it was to take place on some future Sabbath by 
those bishops to be selected ; and it was designed to embrace 
ministry and people of all branches of Methodism. And 


April 8th, in prayer to God for the restoration of Christian sympathy and love 
between the Churches, and especially between the different branches of Methodism 
in thjs country ; therefore, Resolved, That the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, always ready to enter into any proposals looking to the 
cultivation of kind and brotherly relations with other branches of the common 
Methodism of the country, do hereby cordially agree to unite on to-morrow with 
the New York East Conference in special and solemn prayer, in private and public 
congregations, for the very desirable object expressed in the fraternal message of 
that conference. 
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let our earnest antislavery brethren note that Ethiopia was 
specifically included.* 

And now, could this additional movement have been inaugu- 
rated without impediment, how beautiful might have been the 
result. From the two Churches, covering the entire nation, 
the volume of united supplication would have ascended to 
God., Both Churches are sinners, repentant before God of all 
He sees to be sin; judged by God alone is the degree of sin- 
fulness in each. How benign the result of such a prayer upon 
our national peace! That prayer is for the return of more 
than the happiest days of our Republic, of more than the 
purest days of our one Church. How very much of unholy 
feeling, of oppressive spirit, of factious strife, may have melted 
away during the hours of such a prayer. What presidents, 
and senates, and politicians cannot do—re-weld the nation’s 
heart—a prayer-born, prayer-consecrated union, might do. 
But nothing of this was, alas! to be. 

It is said that while the heart of the Church would accord 
with our views, the conscience of the Church is against 
them. How so? We find our views chording to the most 
earnest spirit of prayer. We feel them in unison with our 
highest moods of spirit. We can pray with heart and soul for 
the results at which these movements aim, namely, public 
repentance for the past, peace and purity for the future. Let 
others pray for “disintegration,” “isolation,” strife, and dis- 
cord if they can; we pray for purity, peace, and unity. The 
opposite views appear to us not only hard, cold, and sullen, 
but unconscientious, prayerless, and godless. They refuse not 
only all mercy to the sinner before a formal display of his 
repentance; bv:, most un-Jsus-like, they withhold all good- 
ness that would lead him to repentance. 

The ambiguity of the responsive telegram, when publicly 
read on Monday, was, immediately after our resolutions were 
presented, readily noted by the sharper ear of the conference. 
The Resolutions, with the telegram, were consequently referred 
to a committee, consisting of Roche, Crooks, Curry, Miley, and 


* To the Resolutions was subsequently appended, by way of amendment, 
a somewhat unnecessary proviso, that no disregard of freedmen was intended in 
the Resolutions! Unnecessary we call it; for we do not see how any disregard to 
freedmen’s rights could be imagined in a call of both BLACK and white to prayer. 
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Whedon. And as the committee were named by the chair, 
Dr. Curry exclaimed, in a loud triumphant tone, “Let the 
committee particularly report whether the Southern Confer- 
ence consented to pray for the peace of the country!” 

The committee met in the afternoon and the telegram was 
examined. It*bore by all consent but one interpretation. All 
reference to the “ unity of heart’ of our country” was quietly 
scissored off! Was it done inadvertently? Every one of the 
committee (Dr. Curry being absent) would have been glad to 
think so. But the document was too elaborately worded, it was 
too complete in itself, to suppose that the omission was unin- 
tentional, or that the telegraph was responsible for the Acatus. 

And now, after the fullest reconsideration, we say that there 
is not the slightest reason to believe that Dr. Wightman (by 
whom the response telegram was prepared before our telegram 
was presented to the Southern Conference) inadvertently over- 
looked one co-ordinate half of our proposition lying before his 
eyes. Whether the long period intervening between our send- 
ing the telegram and its presentation to the Southern Con- 
ference was there spent in consultation, or not, we know not ; 
but the natural conjecture, subject to any contradiction 
from any authoritative source, is, that the hiatus was neces- 
sary in order to secure a unanimous response. Under the 
pressures to which they have been subjected for years by 
the dominant slave-power, our Southern brethren have felt it 
necessary to adopt (theoretically at least) the principle of total 
separation of religion from politics. Of this principle they 
make a special exhibition. And to our best judgment, it was 

thought best in this solemn transaction to furnish to their 
Northern brethren a delicate silent reminder that, unlike the 
Northern Church, the Church, South, is no political Church! 
And so, by a very curious contradiction, in order to avoid 
politics in religion, their very prayer is shaped by and to the 
principle of political secessionism ! 

Our telegram had presented no political partisan clause ; no 
clause requiring them to become “ Republican ” or “ Radical ;” 
nothing more than the simplest and slightest expression of that 
doctrine of “ peace and loyalty” which our January Quarterly 
had quoted as proclaimed by the Southern bishops and the 

Southern periodicals, in an article which the Southern press, 
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with a liberal and honorable unanimity, had pronounced to 
be a model of fairness in presenting their views.* Our tele- 
gram simply proposed prayer for the unity of heart of our com- 
mon country, namely: that strifes and discords might cease, 
that peace and mutual love might prevail, that civil war might 
no more devastate, that future Bull Runs, Gettysburgs, Fort 
Latayette imprisonments, and Andersonville starvation-pens, 
might never be. And that the Southern telegram ignored.t+ 

Our committee plainly saw that it was out of the ques- 
tion upon a platform from which so essential a plank was 
subtracted to go before the conference or the Church with 
any proposition for the NEW movement of concert-prayer. Dr. 
Curry, at the head of his little phalanx of guerrillas, could sweep 
us with a besom. Wewere beaten. By what beaten? Py the 
Sailure of the Southern Conference frankly to sustain us at the 
critical point. Had the men who framed that response but had 
the magnanimity to have nobly answered, not by long evasive 
circumlocution, but, with a brief“ Yes, brethren, we will pray 
with you for unity of heart both in Church and country,” the 
sublime watchword of Peace would have rung from conference 
to conference along our North, and our future history would 
have felt the impulse of the movement. That sad falter of the 
Southern hand let go the golden opportunity which years may 
not restore. The shame of the defeat, the indignation at the 
evasion on so solemn a subject, the reaction of public feeling, 
the gathering onset of opposition have all come in, and we 
pretend not to measure the disastrous result. 


* The “Southern Christian Advocate,” one of the most candid of Southern 
papers, says: “If Southern Methodists are to be invited to respond to Christian 
salutations, to have their political position criticised and misjudged from what they 
do not say, they will be careful how they respond to such calls hereafter.” If, we 
reply, when a Northern Conference sends invitation to a Southern to unite in 
prayer for unity of country and Church, such is the Southern fear of politics as 
to dexterously shear off the prayer for country from their response, they may be 
well assured they will receive few telegrams. 

+ The New Orleans “Christian Advocate” wishes to know if the fact that they 
do pray for the President, the Government, and “all in authority,” is not suffi- 
cient? Our reply is, that we had no proof to present to the New York East Con- 
ference that such prayer was offered. Nor does such information now received 
explain the purpose or no-purpose of the omission in the telegram. Let those who 
shared in framing that telegram frankly explain the facts as we frankly do on 
our side. 
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The Committee placed the matter in the hands of the pres- 
ent writer, with instructions to modify the resolutions and 
report them to a meeting of the Committee to be held next 
(Tuesday) morning half an hour before their presentation to the 
conference. On examination, accordingly, alone at evening, we 
found the instructions to modify utterly impracticable. Entirely 
on our own responsibility, therefore, we framed a new report, 
and as but one of the Committee met the writer, according to 
appointment, on the morrow, and he but reluctantly acqui- 
esced in the report, the writer assumes all the credit or 
discredit. 

The real question for the Committee was this: Shall the new 
movement for the second concert-prayer procecd? The discus- 
sion now had nothing to do with the Southern Conference ; 
nor with our first action, any more than if it were at a subse- 
quent conference. It was a discussion, now, within our own 
body. It was a discussion now as much in the presence of the 
free antislavery North, eyeing our movements with solicitude, 
as of the South. It was amply competent for us, therefore, to 
arrest our own further movement and assign the fundamental 
PRINCIPLE * on which we acted, without any proper discourtesy 
to the Southern Church. That principle was this: “We will 
join in any good prayer as far as it goes; but it is bootless to 
inaugurate or propose any NEW public concert-prayer which is 
liable to be responded to with a secession or disloyal reserve. 
Yet on this principle will we affirm ourselves to act with per- 
fectly kindly feelings to the Southern Church, and with earnest 
prayer that her views may come right.” 

The report was presented on TUESDAY morning, (two days 
after the Sabbath of prayer,) at ten o’clock, as follows: 


The Committee on our Relations with the Church, South, respect- 
fully report: 

On Thursday, the fifth of April, 1866, this conference telegraphed 
an invitation to the Southern General Conference to join us in a 
concert of prayer for unity of heart in our nation, and for harmony 
in our general Methodism. On Sunday the response arrived, and 
prayer was accordingly offered in such of our Churches as received 
the announcement. On Monday, resolutions were offered in con. 


* And we might suppose that our assertion of this high principle at this critical 
moment might silence some of the everlasting chatter about our “lowering the 
standard of antislaveryism,” etc., ete. 
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ference, proposing that a similar concert of prayer should be held 
by the entire ministry and laity of both Methodisms, by which was 
indicated the length to which this conference was inclined to 
go, provided it was sustained by the proper response from the 
South. 

On examining the response received, however, we find by the 
most obvious interpretation that the Southern General Conference, 
to our great regret, limits the extension of the proposed prayer to 
religious harmony alone; thus tacitly declining any prayer with us 
for our national unity of heart. We suppose that most of us are 
willing to unite in any sincere prayer for good, as far as it goes; 
but we doubt whether this conference feels a very deep interest in 
elaborately establishing a concert of prayer with sister Churches who 
decline to pray for our national peace and concord. The net result 
of the whole is, that we stand justified as having sought a religious 
unity upon the common grounds of Church and country; that we 
have ascertained what is the difference between our two Meth- 
odisms, and that we know in what mainly consists the obstacle to 
our Churchly unity. 

Your committee, nevertheless, would recommend that we cher- 
ish great forbearance and consideration for the wounded feelings 
of even Christian men in what they consider a conquered and 
humiliated condition. Tender dealing and generous advances, 
which in the weaker party may be felt degrading, may in the vic- 
tor be magnanimity. Your committee, therefore, recommend to 
our editors, pastors, and people the cultivation of generous thoughts 
and forbearing language in regard to Southern Methodism. We 
conclude with offering the following resolution: 


Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to our ministry and 
membership, both in private and in our public congregation, to 
offer frequent and special prayer for the spiritual prosperity of our 
brethren in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and for their 
attainment of such a state of heart and mind, as that they can so 
harmonize with us as that outspoken loyalty, impartial justice to 
the oppressed, and equal rights for all our fellow-men, may become 
constituent parts of their religion. 


When this report was presented Dr. Roche objected that 
the closing four lines would be offensive to the Southern 
Church. Dr, Curry, then taking that cue, by a brilliant 
transformation, suddenly revealed himself in the character 
of a guardian of the feelings of the Southern heart. He 
executed a masterly flank movement by denouncing the re- 
port as “conceived in an arrogant spirit,” as “a taunt flung 
in the face of a defeated and humiliated people.” We ques- 
tion not the momentary sincerity of this unprecedented throb 
of sympathy; but it much resembled 
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The last, the first, 

The only tear that ever burst 

From Outilissi’s soul; * 
and the readers of the Advocate know how immediate 
and complete was their able editor’s convalescence. As the 
matter had now become too complicated to occupy the fur- 
ther time of the conference, it was by a very unanimous vote 
laid upon the table. The opponents of the whole movement 
then made a small attempt at applause, not because the feelings 
of the Southern heart had by this action been rescued from 
insult, but because irreparable defeat and disaster had been 
thrown upon the whole cause of churchly conciliation. 

No arrogant or insulting spirit pervades a syllable of that 
report; but a manly assertion, in the temper of profoundest 
kindness, of the only principles upon which courteous inter- 
change can stand. The first paragraph simply recapitulates 
the facts as they had taken place. The second states the 
fatal omission, with the net result. The third asserts the duty 
of persistent Christian kindness. The concluding resolution, 
grounded, on the refusal of the South to concur in prayer for 
the national unity of heart, states the just conclusion. If such 
prayer be by them banished and relegated to the sphere of 
POLITICS, then do we most earnestly pray that not only “out- 
spoken loyalty,” but “impartial justice to the oppressed and 
equal rights for all our fellow-men, may become constituent parts 
of their RELIGION.” This conclusion does not charge that 
they possess not those virtues in their politics ; it desiderates 
that they may be infused into their higher feelings.+ 


* Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming. 

+ Dr. Deems, in the “ Watchman,” April 28, says, ‘‘ Every possible obstruction 
is put by Northern men in the way of union, and these measures are resorted to in 
order to create the impression that we are ugly and contumacious.” To which we 
reply: 1. The history we have given of our own origination of these measures 
does, we hope, démonstrate the injustice of this gratuitous statement. 2. The 
North Church has never felt any sensitiveness upon the point of having rejected 
the last overture. Our Church rightly held and holds that while the Southern Church 
was maintaining the existence and power of slavery with no sign of cessation or im- 
provement, they deserved no recognition ; just as ‘all branches of catholic Methodism, 
outside our country, hold. She publicly and proudly proclaims the fact. We have 
not the slightest inducement therefore to throw upon the South the onus of past or 
present disunion. 3. Any pretense upon our part that the southern telegram inten- 
tionally evaded the offer of prayer for the peace of the nation, if untrue, could be at 
once destroyed by an explicit declaration from Dr. Wightman, or whoever framed 


Fourtn Series, Vor. X VIII.—29 
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Our editorial brother of the Advocate (who in his previous 
editorial issue with us on this subject seems to have supposed 
himself to have everything his own way) was doubtless quite as 
surprised as we to find his position overthrown in his and our 
conference by a majority of ten to one, and then overthrown in 
the New York Conference with a wnanimity and a dowology ! 
It would be overthrown, we doubt not, with not much less 
momentum in every patronizing conference of the Advocate. 
And if we could clearly place it before the laity of our entire 
Church, (opposed as that laity is to slavery, secession, and every 
form of treason,) it would be overwhelmed with quite as hand- 
some a proportion as in the New York East Conference. So 
little reality is there (since the cessation of slavery) in the hos- 
tility cherished in certain quarters between the two Churches ! 
The Advocate is, in dur firm opinion, in the happy predic- 
ament on this question that its editor is on one side and the 
main body of its readers on the other; the majority (in 
weight) being of course in such case on the side of the editor. 
So far as the New York East Conference is concerned, by 
Dr. Curry’s own claim, the final report was laid onethe table 
in the interest of peace with the Southern Church, he himself 
suicidally aiding to strike down his own platform of stern- 
ness. And we call the attention of both Churches to the fact, 
that however individuals may have stood, every vote passed by 
the New York East Conference was in behalf of peace and 
brotherly interchange.* 

The action of the New York Conference more than sus- 
tained the action of its predecessor, but by a surplusage 
injudicious, perhaps, and premature. It proposed immediate 
measures for reunion. For reasons amply assigned by us in 
our very first treatment upon this subject (our notice of the New 
the telegram, that the omission was unintentional ; but no authoritative denial has ever 
yet appeared. 

* The Richmond “Christian Advocate’’ thus fraternally and gladly greeted the 
first telegram: “It did, and does surprise us some, though very pleasantly, that a 
conference of the Northern Methodist Church should, at this early day, receive 
those resolutions so favorably, and’ pass them with so near an approach to unanim- 
ity. Well done for New York East Conference. We are delighted to find among 
you so many hearts beating in union with Dr. Whedon’s. We have no doubt you 
all felt better for it, and we will guarantee that multitudes of Southern Methodist 
preachers will feel as much better on account of it as you do. It is so much wiser 
and more Christian to love than to curse and quarrel.” 
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England Conference Report one year ago) we think absolute 
reunion impracticable, or only supposable as a contingency in 
the distant future.* 


* Our article was thus far in type when the “‘ New OrtEans Apvocats,” Dr. New- 
man’s paper, brought us the following very welcome announcement from Dr. Wiaut- 
MAN and others: “Granting that the responsive telegram was susceptible of the 
interpretation which Dr. Whedon and others gave it, yet we have authority for say- 
ing that the omission of the ‘country’ was accidental rather than intentional. 
Dr. Wightman, who prepared the telegram, has since assured us that he supposed 
that the “ response covered the proposition,” and HE NOW DISCLAIMS ALL DESIGN OF 
INTENTIONALLY OMITTING THE ‘NATION.’ And Bishops Paine and Pierce have 
given us like assurances. They characterize the treatment their response received 
as a determination to ‘smell treason.’” 

That is precisely the disclaimer we have desiderated, and it most happily sEt- 
TLES THE QUESTION. It disperses the clouds and gives the clear sky. We cancel 
not our article thus far in type, but we mentally cancel all that assumes an inten- 
tional reserve in the response telegram. 

Yet the two venerable Bishops Pierce and Paine, both loyal and true con- 
ciliation men, will, we doubt not, upon fuller information, change their opinion as 
to any “determination to smell treason.” Note the following points: 1. That 
the telegram omitted all reference to the “country” is a matter not of inter- 
pretation but of Fact. Dr. Newman says: “Granting that the responsive tele- 
gram was susceptible of the interpretation that Dr. Whedon and others gave 
it...” But, Dr. Newman, it was susceptible of no other interpretation. It is, we 
repeat, not a matter of interpretation but of Fact. Our telegram made two propo- 
sitions, namely, prayer for “country’’ and prayer for Church. And that the 
return telegram excluded all reference to “country” is, by any possible interpreta- 
tion, ocularly, a fixed fact. Back of the fact, indeed, there lies the question of Dr. 
Wightman’s intention. But our conference did not and could not have the inten- 
tion before them. They only had the telegram, and that did exclude all reference 
to “country.” Our conference then had but one legitimate conclusion possible. 
So much for the fuct; and now for our animus. 2. As for the animus of the con- 
ference, we have already shown that however individuals stood, its every vote 
was given with an invariable fraternal feeling to the Southern Conference. Our 
conference could not know what was the nature of the non-political platform of 
the Southern Church. It only knew that the Southern telegram omitted all ref- 
erence to “country;” and leeling that such an omission took out all basis for 
further action, it simply took no further action, without assigning cause. Nothing, 
certainly, could exhibit a clearer case of generous and unsuspicious temper. 
3. As to Dr. Whedon, the hiatus in the telegram was evidently to him a most 
disastrous fact. Upon the perfectly unsuspecting assumption (before the reading) 
of the satisfactoriness of the Southern telegram, he had based advanced fraternal 
actign, and the hiatus compelled him to take an ignominious back track. It over- 
whelmed him with defeat, from which he would gladly have escaped by “ inter- 
pretation.” Could he have had this “by authority ” assurance from Dr. Wightman 
at the conference, or we might say at any time since conference, it would have 
lifted a mountain from his heart—as it does even now. His offensive ‘‘ Report ” 
was simply his mode of breasting the overwhelming fact with a firmness and a 
frank announcement of “ principle” due to his own Christian manhood. That 
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We now may change the scene. How the Southern Gene- 
ral Conference accepted the first telegram is thus narrated in 
the “ New Orleans Advocate :” 


This beautiful message was received in a manner that evinced 
the lingering of precious memories of a happier past, and of a sin- 
cere desire that brethren beloved, long separated by misunder- 
standing and prejudice, might again dwell together in unity. The 
Conterence had been engaged during the morning in the discussion 
of important questions, and at noon Bishop Kavanaugh informed 
the Conference that an important telegram had been received, and 
requested the members to be seated. Dr. Summers, the secretary, 
then read the message amid respectful silence. The blessed effect 
of this fraternal greeting was well expressed by the appropriate 
response proposed by Dr. Wightman, and adopted by a rising 
vote. Such was the alacrity with which the Conference voted, 
that scarcely had the bishop put the motion when the members 
rose en masse to greet their brethren of the North. 


This was indeed a moment of sunshine amid years of darkness. 
The speeches of the old warriors in the long battle, though con- 
taining, as was natural, some references to past feuds, and some 
tokens of sensibility to supposed recent injustices, were char- 
acterized by a genial warmth demonstrating that the hardest 
of hearts have their soft side. Some sparks of the long years 
of conflagration of course there were; but we envy not the 
diabolical spirit that, overlooking all else, selects these and tries 
to blow them to a blaze. Could but the right approach reach 
that soft religious side, and warm it to a richer and still more 
expanding glow; could but the confidence be restored of pur- 


Report, in the circumstances, was true and right; we withhold all apology 
and stand by its every syllable. 4. Let the truth be frankly spoken. The 
entire blame rests on Dr. Wightman for a most enormous and disastrous over- 
sight. Were we in his position we should think it due to our own magnanimity 
to say to our fellow-bishops, ‘‘ Exonerate all others; let the whole responsibility 
rest where it belongs, upon my shoulders.”’ 

But let that pass. The painful misunderstanding, the clouds of mutual unjust dis- 
trust, the loss of impulse to union feeling, the temporary triumph of a malign antag- 
onism, are past matters of irreparable regret. But the shade resting, from their 
telegram, over the loyalty of the Southern Conference, is happily dissipated. Many 
an unkindly accusation and embittered feeling may now disappear. And a still 
more truly ultimate “net result’ of the whole matter is the conclusion that each 
side was better than the other’s suspicions. Each was simple and sincere in his 
action. The lesson for the future is a heartier mutual faith. And nota bene, we 
virtually now stand where we did on the bright morning when we would have offered 
our second Resolutions, inviting all American Methodists to bow in a unison of prayer 
for God's blessing upon our Republic and upon our Methodism! Ha ievvran! Let 
THE PRAYER ASCEND! 
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posed rectitude on each part, how might the angry spirit, the 
deep fixed prejudice, the inveterate maintenance of past wrong 
be melted away. We point to the eloquent periods of the fiery 
Marshall, to the softened tones of the great Southern leader of 
1844, Dr. W. A. Smith, to the genial utterances of the large- 
hearted Sehon, and we note the earnest desire of all the 
speakers but one, that the vote should be prompt, rising, and 
unanimous. Sad that that one should be the son of the founder 
of New England Methodism, in whom even New England would 
gladly find, if possible, only causes for honor. Sad that he 
should have felt and expressed those low “mousing sus- 
picions” of “trap” and “policy” in a movement as guileless 
and pure as human heart can be!* We expect never to see 
this class of men in a reunion Conference; but no one can 
read the discussion without feeling that there was in that body 
a very hearty and unanimous desire for cordial and brotherly 
relations with our Church, and an earnest purpose to show that 
desire in action. Such is the position to which the great and 
terrible cycle of twenty-two years since the great separation 
has brought us. May the two ensuing decades present scenes 
of purer peace and richer prosperity. 

Upon the feelings of the General Conference, unpleasantly 
affected by the later “ Report” in the New York East Confer- 
ence, (utterly misstated in their New Orleans paper,) the tele- 
gram from the New York Conference came very fortunately 
as a soother. Dr. Newman says: 


Already not a little good has resulted from the dispatch so care- 
fully drawn by Dr, Foster. The effect upon the delegates was 


* We were for some time at a loss to guess what was the “policy” here appre- 
hended. But we finally infer that there were two parties in the Conference. Dr. 
Lee's party said, “‘ We dread these proffers of fraternity. When Dr. Curry talks of 
‘disintegration’ it consolidates and builds us up, and we like it; but when Dr. 
Whedon taiks of ‘conciliation’ it disintegrates and destroys us, and we hate it. 
Our true policy, therefore, is separation, ‘isolation;’ do not pray or parley with 
them.” The other party said, “Let us act like Christian men, and we may safely 
trust the event with God.” The former party have indeed a devilish path and a 
devilish work before them; consisting of hate, discord, vilification, ending, perhaps, 
in a second civil war. Before the other is the path of the just, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. Ifthe motive on our side were mere “policy,” Dr. 
Lee’s course is for the other side the worst kind of “ policy,” and the surest policy 
to give our “ policy’? suceess. May God deliver us from a Church or a churchman 
full ot “policy ”’ but empty of love. 
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salutary. A candid review of the acts of the General Conference 
will prove how cautiously and judiciously that body moved. The 
“ extremists” met with a strong and persistent opposition. There 
was a disposition to avoid words and acts offensive to our Church. 
Rey. Mr. Deitzler, a fraternal messenger, was not allowed to pro- 
ceed in his abusive harangue on our ministers, and Dr. Marshall 
was called to order when he attempted to assail us for having 
occupied the churches of New Orleans. Dr, Curry and Dr. Eddy 
convey a false impression when they hold up Smith and Lee of 
Virginia, and Marshall of Mississippi, as the exponents of Southern 
Methodist sentiments. With equal propriety they might hold up 
Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, as the exponent of the sentiments of 
the United States Congress. 


We think here is a moderation which our Northern Confer- 
ences, and especially our Northern editors,would do well to recip- 
rocate. And this we firmly believe that a large share of the 
conferences, and especially of the PEOPLE of our Church, had 
their dumbness but a voice, would reciprocate.* If the two 
Churches have charges against each other, there is a better way 
than a lawless bandying them in conferences or papers, with 
mutual crimination and recrimination, each party ignoring its 


‘own misdoings and rejoicing in his opponents’ assailable sin, 


with all the low rancor of “ politics.” Could we commit all 


our mutual complaints, criminations, and propositions to the 
calm, prayerful CoUNCIL recommended in our Article in our 
last Quarterly, we think the whole controversy might be 
brought to at least a more intelligible position. 

Let neither our Northern or Southern Methodism—not 
arrogantly, we trust, but frankly we say it—for a moment 
mistake us. No “conciliation ” that we propose entitles either 


* Eminently statesmanlike and Christianlike are the words of Dr. Reid (Western 
Advocate, May 9:) ‘All thought of a very early union of the bodies must be dis- 
missed, though every lover of Christ and our country must, nevertheless, desire 
the event as soon as may be, and labor to that end. Let there be no needless 
criminations. Every man who truly ‘accepts the situation,’ should be himself 
accepted. For such the record of the past may be canceled. No Christian cour- 
tesies must be omitted. Conciliatory words, may often be spoken, and kindly 
measures adopted. Never, however, can it be yielded that treason is other than a 
great crime, or slavery less than a great evil which it was the duty of the Church 
to aid in extirpacing. Who admits that the appeal to arms has settled the perpe- 
tuity of our government and annihilated human bondage, and will cheerfully serve 
his God and preach the Gospel under such a state of things, is our brother in the 
ministry? He who waits to restore the old order must simply be watched with 
vigilance. The wrongs that from the beginning have been the nation’s curse, can 
not be revived in any form, and the Union is indissoluble now and forever.” 
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party to fear or to expect the slightest bating of our breath in 
the highest and most earnest maintenance of our old opinions. 
Our deep wish above all things is to express the exactest and 
most salutary truth, however unwelcome, or severe, in the 
most perfect fairness of temper and guarded courtesy of lan- 
guage. Our old opposition to slavery, as the enemy of both 
South and North; our stern assertion of the justice of the 
war that destroyed it; our claim that the negro, both North 
and South, should first be qualified by education and then 
enfranchised, we reassert in strongest terms. Whatever excuse 
honest sincerity may present as justification before God, we 
earnestly and firmly believe, that before the Constitution and 
the true laws of the land, secessionism is treason in theory, and 
secession is treason in act, liable, by legal judgment, to capital 
penalty.* We sincerely and uncompromisingly hold, too, 
that the Church is to the nation what the conscience is to 
the man—its moral monitor and guide; and that the true 
mission of the Church is to overrule even the “ politics” of 
the country with the principles of Christianity and the laws 
of eternal truth and justice. Nor do we, nor can we, relax 
one particle of energy in pushing our own national Meth- 
odism southward wherever it can go advantageously to the 
cause of religion and without destroying a greater existing 
good. This we would do not to demolish, but to build; not 
to kill, but to make alive. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
will occupy the South, as surely as the South, white or black, 
shall need her. And the South will need her unless the South 
fully, unreservedly, and heartily accepts a free press, free dis- 
cussion, free schools, a free pulpit, free soil, and free men. 


* But we will hold no southerner a traitor who ex animo will address us with 
sentiments like the following: “It was not a war to overturn the system of gov- 
ernment itself. It was a war of ideas; a war of construction. ; a war of interpreta- 
tion; not a war to destroy, but a war to vindicate. . . . You were but yesterday 
our enemies; henceforth we must ke friends. A warrior race ourselves, we can 
but admire the valor with which you have defended the flag of our first love, and 
vindicated, in the cannon’s mouth, the integrity of the Union. Your interpretation 
of the old charter has prevailed. We freely yield you the fruits of your triumph. 
We sought not to destroy Constitutional liberty, but to maintain it, as we under- 
stood it. The questions at issue between us are now res judicata. Let them never 
disturb our Union again.” Address at Memphis by Gen. Sneed, (ex-confederate, ) 
quoted approvingly by the Memphis Advocate. On the contrary, Alexander 
H. Stephens still maintains the right, but mere tnexpediency, of secession. That we 
hold to be persistent doctrinal treason. 
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On the other hand it is clear that the very question of literal 
slavery has ceased to be a practical question.* Ten years hence 
it will be a mere ethical abstraction ; a shadowy point mooted 
only among our college classes in moral philosophy over their 
books. About whatever else we quarrel and divide, that must 
disappear. Northern anathemas and unchurchings on that 
ground are already obsolescent, and will soon be out of date. 
Southern books in defense of slavery are already waste paper ; 
and their writer’s grandson will never boast of his grandfather’s 
authorship. Who knows but in the day of that grandson’s 
manhood the Cotton States may be asserting ultra-unionism over 
some other discontented section, and the Episcopal Methodist 
Church be proclaiming trumpet-tongued her right of moral 
control over the politics of the country? What the South more 
than the North now needs is peace ; the soothing of old strifes ; 
the dismissal of the false political guides that have ruined her ; 
and the adoption of those principles that may tranquilize. For 
her highest interest it is to furnish to the North just grounds 


of confidence that she renounces both rebellion and faction. For 
the interest of all it is that the North, in whose possession is the 
control, should truly understand her, and equitably exercise the 
power. The South needs the revival and creation of industrial 


* Our tardy prohibition of “ slaveholding” in our General Rules is of slender 
value either as an honorable record or a churchly test. 1. Had we made the change 
in 1856, or even in 1860, there would have been some honor in the record. But to 
wait until slavery had received its death-blow and then cut it off, was simply 
“shooting a dead duck.” It looks sadly as if our controlling power considered the 
terms of the kingdom of grace and glory to be changed by a political or military 
event. It seems quite as sadly like cowering before slavery while it was strong and 
menacing, and trampling upon it when it was weak and dead. The North Church 
hung on to slavery about as long as the South Church, with not a quarter of the same 
excuse. If “repentance” is called for by our Northern brethren, we think that both 
Churches had better (as our telegram suggested) go on their knees together and 
let God decide which is the greater sinner. Brethren of our Methodist Episcopal 
Church, let us repent of our persistent proslaveryism ! 2. As a churchly fest, we 
may say that with half as much inconsistency as our controlling power seems to 
have incurred, the whole Southern Church could come in under the General Rule. 
The reason is this: Doctrines must be believed; Rules must be obeyed. The South 
Chureh heartily believes our doctrines; and she can obey our Rules. The Rule 
against “slaveholding” she not only will but must obey, for the national Constitu- 
tion makes disobedience to it impossible. For that’ matter then the South Church 
both believes our doctrines and keeps our rules. And she got rid of “slavehold- 
ing” about as quickly, and hardly less reluctantly, than we. Suppose both 
Churches join in a concert-prayer of repentance. 
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enterprise; the tranquillity that can invite the investment of 
outside capital and the incoming of a virtuous and industrious 
immigration ; the extension of just and equal laws and impar- 
tial enfranchisement to all her sons; the establishment of 
educational and religious institutions, and the development, 
under a policy of freedom and regulated justice, of those won- 
derful resources which may put her on a new course of pros- 
perity unknown and impossible to the old dynasty of slavery. 
To that career of freedom and that result of prosperity, the 
whole North, radical and conservative, would with one voice 
cheer and welcome her. And toward these results, if we 
rightly interpret the signs, the South is already slowly yet 
encouragingly tending. 

And here is our reply to those one-idead philanthropists who 
tell us: “If you harmonize with the Church, South, you forsake 
the negro.” Not so. We harmonize with the Church, South, 
for the benefit of the negro. They are virtually the worst 
enemies to the negro, who proclaim with a voice that rings 
through and maddens the South, that friendship for the negro 
is hostility to the Christian white South. To assert the rights 
of the negro, yet gain the hearts of the Church South, are two 
ideas that should blend into one. Our main, though not sole, 
remedy for our evils is CONCILIATION—conciliation of both see- 
tions, and both races ; yet conciliation on the basis of that broad 
Christianity, embodied in the Golden Rule, which seeks to 
qualify every man for his rights and then gives his rights. 
There is work enough for all, all working together. And _ 
the truest, briefest, most effectual method to accomplish the 
vast complex work is the heartiest possible harmonization of 
all into a working wade. 

Happily significant is the excision of the old affix “South,” 
and the adoption of the name “ Episcopal Methodist’ Church.” 
It marks the wise abandonment of old sectionalism and an 
enlargement into a broad nationalism. It is the virtual, half 
unconscious renunciation of secessionism for the future, (however, 
as ‘matter of pride it will be defended for the past,) and a pledge 
of perpetual unionism. As from their invasion of the North 
we fear no “disintegration,” so if they will here gather a Church 
from the raw material of the wicked world, we would cheer them 
on, in no defiant spirit, to the shores of the great lakes. At 
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every great advance a narrowness, an insularity, or an 7sm would 
slough off. Second, the adoption of Lay Delegation is similarly 
a blessed advance from old exclusiveness toward individualism. 
It announces the demise of the spirit of the oligarchy, and nobly 
moves in the direction of that universal education and impartial 
enfranchisement which constitute the true modern democracy. 
Third comes the large concession of ecclesiastical rights to the 
colored race. In this direction, impelled not only by the 
awakened spirit of humanity, and by the spirit of the age, but 
by a pressing competition, they must rapidly onward. Finally, 
they commit themselves freely and boldly to negro education, 
religious and secular, Sabbath and week-day. Negro education 
will demand a periodies val press, which will create a negro polit- 
ical power, from which political rights cannot forever be with- 
held. We could wish there had been frank loyalty-enough to 
give public thanks to our beneficent government, especially 
our National Congress, for its care for the safety and the rights 
as well as aids to the education of the freedmen. And we think 
they might magnanimously have tendered their gratitude to 
the Christian liberality of the North in the much it has done 
for that needy class. We think they might well have uttered 
some bold and ringing rebukes upon the spirit of oppressive 
and murderous cruelty toward the colored race, exhibited, 
not, indeed, we believe, by the Christian and cultivated 
classes of the South, (however much it may result from the 
neglect of those classes to protect,) but by the lower and 
lowest strata of the Southern population. And, lastly, we 
think, in view of the vastness of the field and of the work, and 
of their own poverty by the terrible calamities of war, ‘they 
might have courteously invited the Christian people of the 
North to aid in the education and the elevation of the colored 
race, cheerfully proffering their sympathy, protection, and cor- 
dial co-operation. Yet, without these doings, how wonderful 
and how cheering is the advance since the educating of a negro 
was a penal offense! Let us applaud and rejoice in what the 
Southern Conference has done, and patiently wait for its next 
quadrennial session to see how rightly and rapidly “the world 
moves.” And in order to this blessed “net result,” be it, in 
conclusion, hereby cordially and fraternally “ 2esolved that it 
be earnestly recommended to our ministry and membership, 
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both in private and in our public congregations, to offer 
frequent and special prayer for the spiritual prosperity of our 
brethren in the Episcopan Mreruopist CHurcH, and for their 
attainment of such a state of heart and mind, as that outspoken 
loyalty, impartial justice to the oppressed, and equal rights 
Jor all our fellow-men, may become constituent parts of their 


religion.” 





Art. VIIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


COLENSO—SENTENCE OF EXCOMMU- 
NICATION — LETTERS FROM THE BisHop 
OF CAPETOWN TO ALL THE ANGLICAN 
BisHops OF THE WORLD— PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE CONVOCATION OF CANTER- 
BURY.—In the last number of the Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review we continued 
the history of the Colenso case up to the 
beginning of the present year. The 
Metropolitan of Capetown had offered 
to Colenso to have the sentence of depo- 
sition revised either by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or by the Bishop of the 
United Church. As Colenso refused to 
avail himself of this offer, the metropol- 
itan issued a formal sentence of excom- 
munication, reading as follows: 

Inthe name of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
We, Robert, by divine permission, Me- 
tropolitan of the Chureh in the province 
of Capetown, in accordance with the de- 
cision of the bishops of the province, in 
synod assembled, do hereby, it being our 
office and our grief to do so, by the au- 
thority of Christ committed unto us, 
pass upon John William Colenso, D.D., 
the sentence of the greater excommnni- 
cation, thereby separating him from the 
communion of the Church of Christ so 
long as he shall obstinately and impeni- 
tently persist in his heresy, and claim to 
exercise the office of a bishop within the 

rovince of Capetown. And we do 

ereby make known to the faithful in 
Christ, that, being thus excluded from all 
communion with the Church, he is, ac- 
cording to our Lord’s command, and in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
XXXIIId of the Articles of Religion, 
‘to be taken of the whole multitude of 
the faithful, as a heathen man and pub- 
lican.”” Matt. xviii, 17-18. Given un- 
der our hand and seal this 16th day of 
December, in the year of our Lord 1865. 
—R. Capetown. 





The sentence was read on Sunday, 
January 7, at the cathedral of the diocese 
at Maritzburg, at the early service. In 
the evening the dean of the cathedral 
appeared in the ehancel before the bish- 
op entered, and desired all Christians to 
depart; but no notice was taken of it 
by the adherents of Colenso, and the 
service conducted by the latter was 
continued as heretofore. The metropol- 
itan communicated the sentence to the 
bishops of Great Britain, of the British 
Colonies, and of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Chureh of the United States, all of 
whom expressed a cordial approval of 
the measure. 

An important discussion on the rela- 
tion of Bishop Colenso to the Church of 
England took place at the session of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, which began 
on May 1, and sat for four days. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury had received 
letters from the Metropolitan of Cape- 
town and the Dean of Maritzburg, ask- 
ing in substance the following ques- 
tions : 

1, By the Metropolitan of Capetown: 
Whether the Chureh of England holds 
communion with Dr. Colenso and the 
heretical Church which he is seeking to 
establish in Natal, or whether it is in 
communion with the orthodox bishops 
who in synod declared him to be ipso 
facto excommunicated ? 

2. By the Dean of Maritzburg: 
Whether the acceptance of a new bishop 
on the part of the diocese of Natal, while 
Bishop Colenso still retairfs the letters 
patent of the crown, would in any way 
sever the diocese from the mother 
Church of England ? 

3. By the Dean of Maritzburg: Sup- 
posing the reply to the last question to 
be that they would not be in any way 
severed, what are the proper steps for 
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the diocese to take to obtain a new 
bishop ? 

The Bishop of Oxford was for answer- 
ing these questions, all three, in a manly 
and hearty manner. 
ops of Salisbury and Gloucester. But 
the Bishop of St. Asaph doubted wheth- 
er it would be wise for them as a convo- 
cation to decide a matter of that sort. 
The Bishop of Llandaff found that all of 
the questions involved most important 
points of ecclesiastical law, which none 
but lawyers could solve. He confessed 
his utter inability to say what the law 
was, and any opinion he gave could not 
by any possibility be satisfactory to 
himself or of advantage to others. The 
Bishop of St. David’s held exactly the 
same views. The Bishop of Lincoln 
thought an answer must be postponed 
to some future time, and the Convoca- 
tion of York must be consulted, for there 
might be a diversity of opinion between 
the two provinces. The Bishop of Ely 
thought that haste in answering would 
be “very disastrous,” and “ might 
bring about the dissolution of the Church 
in South Afriea altogether.” The Bish- 
op of Peterborough thought that as to 
whether Colenso was in communion with 
the Chureh of England or not “he (the 
Bishop of Peterborough) did not think 
there was anybody that was competent 
to give an authoritative answer on the 
subject.” The Bishop of Oxford made 
a stinging speech on this astonishing 
series of discordant speeches, and seeing 
no probability of carrying his original 
motion, altered it to one requesting the 
archbishop to appoint a time when their 
lordships might more fully examine the 
question. This motion was carried. 


ROMEWARD TENDENCIES — CoRRE- 
SPONDENCE BETWEEN ANGLICAN CLERGY- 
MEN AND A ROMAN CarpINAL.—The 
most curious and advanced step which 
has ever yet been taken by the Roman- 
izing party in the Church of England, is 


a letter addresséd to Cardinal Patrizi, of | 
Rome, on the subject of a union between | 


the Anglican and the Roman Churches. 
This correspondence took place in 1865, 
but was not made public until the be- 
ginning of the current year. The letter 
(written in Latin) is signed by no less 
than one hundred and ninety-eight deans, 


canons, parish priests, and other priests 
of the Church of England, who call them- | 
selves “seekers after catholic unity,” | 


and it is addressed to the “ Most Emi- 
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' nent and Reverend Father in Christ, the 
| Lord Cardinal Patrizi.” 

| The most noted peculiarities, which 
are an advance upon every thing that 
has passed before, occur in the first para- 
graph of the letter, which is as follows: 
“Most eminent Lord: We, the under- 
signed deans, canons, parish priests, and 
other priests of the Anglo-Roman-Cath- 
olic Church, vehemently longing for visi- 
ble union between all parts of the Chris- 
tian family, according to the will of Christ, 
have read with great sorrow your Emi- 
nence’s letter to all the bishops of Eng- 
land.” Here is the startling statement 
that these Anglicans call themselves 
“The Anglo-Roman-Catholic Church,” 
and not simply, as formerly, the Anglo- 
Catholic Church, and that they regard a 
papal letter, addressed by its author only 
to the bishops of the Roman communion, 
as addressed to all the bishops of En- 
gland, thus formally recognizing the au- 
thority of the Papal See over the Angli- 
ean bishops. 

The Anglican priest reminds his “ Ex- 
cellency,” the Cardinal, of how much 
they have done to make the Church of 
England worthy of the communion with 
Rome. ‘“ Whatever,” they say, “may 
have been less perfect in the faith of the 
flock in Divine worship and in ecclesi- 
astical discipline, we have improved be- 
yond our hope; and, not to be forgetful 
of other things, we have shown an 
amount of good-will towards the vener- 
able Church of Rome which has rendered 
us suspected in the eyes of some.” 

The Cardinal, and with him the Roman 
authorities, felt, of course, immensely 
pleased with this unique address, al- 
though they could not so far deviate from 
the uniform rule of their Church as to 
hold out any hope of compliance with the 
request. In his reply, dated Nov. 8, 
1865, the Cardinal salutes the petitioners 
as “worthy and very dear sirs,” and he 
assures them that their professed sin- 
cerity of heart and honesty of words have 
inspired the “Sacred Congregation” with 
a most pleasing hope. He expresses the 
| hope that they may at length arrive at 
true unity by understanding that they 
are divided and separated from the Chair 
of St. Peter. Their pretensions to the 
“Catholic” name he assures them are 
inadmissible. Their condition is de- 
scribed to them as “an inherited state of 
separation.” The Cardinal concludes 
with the hope that they will “no longer 
hesitate to throw themselves into the 
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bosom of that Church which, by the con- 
fessions of the human race, from the 
Apostolic See through the succession of 
its bishops, while heretics have barked 
in vain, hath attained the pinnacle.” 
Notwithstanding this refusal of recogni- 
tion, the Romanizing party will not cease 
their efforts for bringing about a union, 
but they are reported to continue their 
correspondence with Rome. It is even 
rumored that one of the Anglican bishops 
takes part in this correspondence. 

The practical innovations which the 
Romanizing party endeavors to intro- 
duce into the service of the Church are 
very numerous. One of their publica- 
tions has for its avowed object to intro- 
duce the prayers of the Roman Missal 
into the communion service, accompanied 
by their respective ceremonies. The 
name of the book speaks for itself. It is 
the “ Ritual of the Anglican Mass, with 
the Ritual of Holy Baptism and Vespers, 
and the Unction of the Sick, with the 
vestments and holy vessels,” etc. 

One of the most remarkable among 
these innovations has, however, recently 
proved an entire failure, the English 
Order of St. Benedict. Father Ignatius 
by his continuing sickness has been com- 
pelled to seek refuge in his father’s house, 
and the Norwich monastery has been 
temporarily closed. 


UNITARIANISM — CONFLICT BETWEEN 
THE CONSERVATIVE AND THE PROGRES- 
SIVE ELEMENTS—ASCENDENCY OF THE 
Latrer.—The Unitarians of England, 
like those of the United States, have for 
some time been divided on the question, 
whether their religious denomination 
should continue as heretofore to demand 
an explicit belief in the divine mission of 
Christ as a term of membership. The 
Conservatives insist on it, while the 
Progressives demand for every member 
of the Union an unlimited freedom of be- 
lief. Last year the Progressive party in 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation defeated a proposition, made by a 
conservative member, for defining their 
faith. At the annual meeting, held in 
London on May 23, the subject came up 
again. The Rev. Samuel Bache moved 
that Rule 1 of the Association, which 
affirmed that the Association was formed 
for the promotion of the principles of Uni- 
tarian Christianity at home and abroad, 
be maintained in its original clearness 
and distinctness by the following addi- 
tion: ‘The principles including the re- 
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cognition of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the only God, and 
the only proper object of religious wor- 
ship, and also the recognition of the 
special divine mission, and authority as a 
religious teacher, of Jesus Christ him- 
self”’ He said no difference of opinion 
originally existed with regard to the 
descriptive terms which designated Uni- 
tarian Christianity, nor was there any 
want of unanimity on the subject at the 
present day, except in a small section of 
the denomination, with which he could 
not conscientiously remain. If, as Mr. 
Bache thinks, the “liberals” constitute 
only a small section of the denomination, 
they again had, as last year, control of 
the annual meeting, which, upon motion 
of Sir John Bowring, adopted by a large 
majority the “previous question.” 


FRANCE. 

RATIONALISM— STEPS AGAINST THE 
RATIONALISTIC PARTY BY THE RkE- 
FORMED CONSISTORY OF PARIS, AND BY 
THE ANNUAL PASTORAL CONFERENCES. 
—The contest between Rationalism and 
Orthodoxy, which for many years has 
been dividing the Protestant State 
Churches of France like those of every 
other European country, seems to have 
reached a crisis which may soon lead to 
the total expulsion or withdrawal of the 
Rationalistic party from the Church. 
The restrictive measures against the 
Rationalistic party began about a year 
and a half ago, when the Reformed Con- 
sistory of Paris refused to renew the 
license of M. Athanase Coquerel, jun., 
well known as one of the ablest writers 
of the party. M.Coquerel had for some 
time been the deputy of M. Martin 
Paschoud, the Rationalistie pastor of 
one of the churches in the city of Paris, 
who had been in office since 1836, but 
in consequence of ill health had been 
unable to perform his functious, The 
Consistory called upon M. Paschoud to 
appoint as his deputy another clergyman 
whose views and preaching were more 
in harmony with those of the Reformed 
Chureh. This M. Paschoud refused to 
do, and preferred to reassume the pas- 
toral functions himself. As, however, 
old age and infirmity disabled him from 
discharging all the pastoral duties, the 
Consistory concluded to place him on the 
retired list, with a pension of six thou- 
sand francs. M. Paschoud rejected this 
arrangement, denying the right of the 
Consistory to remove him in this fashion, 
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aud appealing from their decision to the 
Minister of Public Worship. The min- 
ister decided that the Consistory had 
not a right to act as they did. The 
latter therefore resolved to avail them- 
selves ofa right unquestionably belonging 
to them by the existing law, and to dis- 
miss M. Paschoud. 
addressed to the minister they set forth 


at length the reasons for these new | 


measures. M. Guizot, who is one of the 
lay members of the Consistory, (and far 
from having, as he has falsely been 
charged, any intention of joining the 
Church of Rome,) had a personal inter- 
view with the emperor, in order to pre- 
vail upon the latter to restore to the 
Reformed Church the right of self-gov- 
ernment, and in particular the right of 
holding synod. Itis understood that the 
request has been favorably entertained by 
the emperor, and that Guizot was prom- 


ised that immediately after the adjourn- | 


ment of the legislative body an imperial 
decree, granting to the Reformed Church 
the desired rights, would be issued. 

Still more important than this action 
of the Paris Consistory is that of the 
annual Pastoral Conferences. These 
conferences are meetings of Protestant 
preachers, assembling in April of every 
year, in Paris, for the discussion of theo- 
logical and religious subjects. They are 
twofold: one, the National Conference, 
consisting exclusively of ministers of the 
two State Churches; and the other the 
General Conference, embracing the min- 
isters of every Protestant denomination. 
Hitherto the Rationalistic party of the 
two State Churches has regularly been 
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represented in each of these confer- 
ences, and they continued their connec- 
tions with them, although for several 
years the majority has passed resolu- 
tions highly offensive to them. This 
year the National Conferences adopted 
the important resolution that “it recog- 
nizes as the basis of its deliberations, 
| the supreme authority of the holy writ 
in matters of faith, and the Apostles’ 
Creed as a resumé of the miraculous facts 
which are contained in it.” As it is 
common in the congregations of the 
two State Churches to read the Apos- 
tles’ Creed every Sunday, the conference 
thought that every sincere member of 
the two Churches could subscribe to the 
above resolutions. The General Pas- 
toral Conference, on the other hand, 
which includes the representatives of 
denominations which do not practice the 
reading of the Apostles’ Creed in the 
public service, deemed it best to declare 
their dissolution, and at once to recon- 
stitute themselves on the basis above 
mentioned. In both conferences the 
resolutions were passed by a large ma- 
jority, (in the National Conference by 
112 against 36.) The Rationalists have 
now organized conferences of their own. 
The great significance of this separation 
lies in the position into which it forces 
the Rationalistic party. Hitherto they 
appeared asa school possessing in the 
| Church equal rights with the Orthodox 
party ; henceforth they are made to feel 
that they will only be tolerated as long 
as the State government withholds from 
the Church the right of enforcing her 
doctrinal standards. 








Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 

A Roman Catholic work by Dr. Vosen, 
on Galilei, (Galileo Galilei. Frankfort, 
1865,) is one of the many literary at- 
tempts which have recently been made 
by Roman Catholic scholars to explain 
away some of the blackest spots in the 
history of the Roman Popes. A review 
of the book in the Year-Book of German 
Theology, 1866, (ii, 27 s., p. 377 seq.,) con- 
clusively proves that the whole book is 


all the main points in the history of Gal- 
ilei, in a manner which no honest his- 
torian will ever be able to dispute. It 
is, in particular, shown that the Roman 
Inquisition did order Galilei to be tor- 
| tured. 


Tn addition to the many popular apolo- 
getical works which have recently been 
published in Germany, we must add one 

_ by Held, (Professor at the University of 
Breslau, formerly at Zurich,) containing 


a glaring distortion of historic truth, and | sixteen lectures on the historical devel- 
that the author was entirely ignogant of | opment and the lasting significance of 


the best recent books that have been 
written on the subject, and that establish 


| the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
| Dr. Lécher, in the ‘ Year-Book of Ger- 
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man Theology,” recommends this book ! 
as one of the best of its class. (Jesus der 
Christ. Zurich, 1865.) 

From one of the leaders of the Ger- 
man atheists, Ludwig Feuerbach, a new 
book has been published on ‘“ God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality,” from the stand- 
point of anthropology. (Gottheit, etc. 
Leipsic, 1866.) The author, who rejects 
religion as an illusion, is not on good 
terms with the new materialistic school, 
which rejects philosophy no less than 
theology. 

The work of Keim (Professor in Zu- 
rich, one of the leaders of the school called 
by Strauss “The Half Ones’’) on ‘“ The 
Christ of History,” (Der Geschichtliche 
Christus. Zurich, 1866,) has appeared in 
a third edition. Other new works on the 
same subject have been published by 
Laurent (Der Historische Christus, Ber- 
lin, 1866) and Beyschlag, (Christologie 
des Neuen Testamentes. Berlin 1866.) 


FRANCE. 


Of the great work of E. de Pressensé 
on the Life of Christ (Jesus Christ, Paris, 
1866) a second edition has been pub- 
lished. The work has already been 
translated into English, German, and 
Dutch. 

A. Réttscher, a Roman Catholic priest, 
has recently published the first volume 
of a work on the ‘Dogmatic System of 
Martin Luther,” (Dr. M. Luther’s Dogmat- 
isches Lehrsystem, seine Entstehung und 
Wiirdigung. Berlin, 1866.) It promises 
to be the largest and ablest work on 
the subject written from a Roman Cath- 
olic point of view. 

We are indebted to Count Gobineau 
(formerly French Embassador at Tehe- 
ran, and now at Athens) for one of the 
best works on the recent religious his- 
tory of Asia. His work, which is en- 
titled “Les Religions et les Philosophies 
dans I Asie Centrale,” Paris, 1866, treats 
chiefly of the sect of the Babis, which 
from 1847 to 1852 spread throughout 
Asia. Hitherto but little had been pub- 
lished (particularly in Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenland Geselschaft, vol. v, 
p. 384, Petermann, Reisen in Orient, vol. 
ii, P. 182, seg., ete.) of this interesting 
sect, which threatened Persia with a 
political as well as a religious revolution. 
An introduction treats of the religious 
and moral character of the Asiatics, of 
the Persian Mohammedanism, of the 
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well as Sufism. The history of the 
Babis is followed by a work by Alphonse 
Dantier on the Benedictine Monasteries 
of Italy, (Les Monasteres Benedictins d’ Ita- 
lie. Paris, 1866, 2 vols.,) treating of its 
interesting subject more in the form of 
gossip than of history. One half of the 
work is devoted to Monte-Cassino. 


A valuable work on “The Mystical 
Philosophy in France at the end of thie 
Eighteenth Century,” (‘Za Philosophie 
Mystique en France, Paris, 1866,) has 
recently been published by Ad. Franck, 
a Jewish writer of note. It forms part 
of the Bibliothéque Philosophie, several 
volumes of which have been noticed in 
former numbers of the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review. After treating, in a pre- 
liminary chapter, of mysticism in gen- 
eral, and its relation to philosophy and 
religion, the author devotes particular 
attention to the mystical doctrines of 
San Martin. In an appendix he gives 
an extract from an unpublished work of 
another mystical writer, Martinez de 
Pasqualis, on the final restoration of all 
things. 

Count de Falloux has published a new 
volume of Letters of Madame Swetchine, 
(Lettres Inedites de Madame Swetchine, 
Paris, 1866.) The first volumes of the 
collection were well received as an inter- 
esting contribution to the history of 
the nec-Catholic school in French liter- 
ature. Among the correspondents of 
Madame Swetchine, noticed in the new 
volume, is M. de Tocqueville. 

An interesting little book on the per- 
secution of Protestants in France has 
been published by A. Coquerel, fils. (Les 
Forgats pour la Foi. Paris. 1866.) 

The number of works called forth by 
Renan’s Life of Jesus continues to be im- 
mense. During the first year following 
the publication of the work (July 1863 to 
July 1864) no less than two hundred and 
fourteen were counted. Among the num- 
erous additions which have since been 
made to that list is one by the celebrated 
Emir of Algeria, Abd-el-Kader. When 
Renan was in the East, in 1864, he came 
to Damascus, where he received the hos- 
pitality of Abd-el-Kader. The conversa- 
tion, carried on in Arabic, finally turned 
on Renan’s work. ‘Have you read it?” 
asked Renan, somewhat surprised. Abd- 
el-Kader ordered the volume to be 
brought, and showed to his guest that he 
had not only read but annotated it. The 
fact is an interesting counterpart to the 
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work against Colenso, published some 
time ago in East India by a Moham- 
medan chief. 

Among the new Roman Catholic works 
against Renan, one by Abbé Michan, 
with a new translation of the four Gos- 
pels and a learned commentary, is espe- 
cially commended. 

Guizot has published a new volume 
of his “ Meditations,” relating to the ac- 
tual state of the Christian religion. 
( Meditations sur U Etat Actuel de la Religion 
Chreétienne. Paris, 1866.) The rumors 
circulated in the first month of the pres- 
ent year about a secession of Guizot from 
the Reformed Church to that of Rome, 
prove to be entirely unfounded. He re- 
mains, what he has been for many years, 
one of the most active champions of 
orthodox Protestantism. 

A new life of Father Lacordaire, the 
most celebrated of all modern monks, 
has been published by Chocarne. (Le 
R. P. Lacordaire: sa Vie Intime et Re- 
ligieuse. Paris, 1866.) 

An important literary movement in 
France is the formation of a “ National 
Society for a New Translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the French Language.” 
The imperfection of all the present trans- 
lations is generally admitted. The most 
peculiar feature of the new society is the 
union of Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews for rendering the work as per- 
fect as possible. It created general sur- 
prise to find among the founders and 


the leaders of the society a number of , 
' ment of a periodical bulletin to give a 
' regular account of the meetings, and of 


well known Roman Catholics, such as 
Father Gratry, Count Montalembert, 
Cauchy. It was, of course, to be ex- 


expected that Rome would condemn | 
| blank margin for the notes of the re- 
| visers. M. Petavel refers to an interest- 


this act of association with Protestants. 
The disapprobation soon pronounced 
against the scheme by a number of 
bishops and the pope, induced many of 
the Catholic members to withdraw ; but 
some remain, and will co-operate with 
the Protestants and Jews for the accom- 
plishment of the great work. At the 
first meeting of the society a remarkable 
address was delivered by Amedée 
Thierry, who presided. M. Thierry is 
a member of the Catholic Church, one 
of the greatest scholars of France, and a 
senator of the empire. The origin of 
the idea, we learn from this address, 
“belongs to a Protestant clergyman, 
Petavel, who has embraced it with the 
zeal and the conviction of an apostle. He 
has traveled through the whole length 








of France and the countries of tne 
French language. He has preached. 
He has knocked at every door, and gen- 
erous hearts have responded and the 
doors have been opened before him. 
Scholars of the highest rank, Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish clergymen, as learned 
as devoted to their particular creeds, 
cordially received, encouraged, aided 
him.” After the president, M. Petavel 
himself made a most interesting report 
upon the object of the society, and the 
means to carry it out. He referred to 
the new translations which have been 
undertaken in France duriug the last ten 
years. Abbé Glaire has undertaken a 
translation of the whole Bible with the 


! approbation of the Holy Congregation 
| of the Index. A society of ministers of 


the Reformed Church has embarked in 
the same enterprise. M. Wogue, pro- 
fessor of the Jewish college of Paris, 
zealously pursues his translation of the 
Pentateuch. A _ society reprints the 
translation of the Old Testament by M. 
Perret-Gentil, and that of the New 
Testament by M. Arnaud. The Society 
of Pastors and Professors of Geneva 
have charged M. Secoud, D. D., with 
translating the Old Testament. A 
learned canon, M. Bertrand, has under- 


, taken the same task. The idea of M. 
' Petavel is to unite the efforts of all the 

ablest biblical scholars, of the most 
‘ Jearned Orientalists and of the most 


brilliant writers of France, in order to 


| produce a translation as perfect as possi- 


ble. The plan embraces the establish- 


another journal, (Revue Biblique,) to pub- 
lish the labors of the colaborers, with a 


ing fact in the Russian Church. When 
the members of the Holy Synod, who 


’ live scattered in all parts of the empire, re- 
: ceived by mail the printed bulletins of the 
, draft of a new translation, they entered 


on a margin their remarks and sent the 
whole back to the central committee at 
St. Petersburgh. The adoption of a sim- 
ilar plan might secure the co-operation 
of the ablest men not only throughout 
France and Switzerland, but also in 


‘Italy, England, Holland, Prussia, Ger- 


many. 

The plan of M. Petavel is almost sure 
not to find that general participationwhich 
its enthusiastic author has hoped and 
toiled for. The Roman Catholie Church 
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will never look favorably upon this en- 
terprise. and her disapprobation will pre- 
vent the majority of Roman Catholic 
scholars from taking a part in the work. 
Nevertheless the labors of M. Petavel may 
yet prove the most powerful impulse 
given to the efforts for obtaining the 
best possible translation of the Bible 
into modern languages. It may lead to 
a combination of Roman Catholic theo- 
logians, of Protestant theologians, and of 
Jewish theologians, to aim separately at 
the accomplishment of the work; and 
the comparison of the labors of the three 
great associations may accomplish the ob- 
ject of M. Petavel even more successfully 
than the method he proposes. At ali 
events, his plan—to unite and organize 
all the best talent and scholarship of a 
country for producing the best possi- 
ble translation of the Bible—is worthy 
of all praise. 


The second book of Renan’s “ History 
of the Origin of Christianity,” containing 
the History of the Apostles, was pub- 
lished in April. (Zes Apétres. Paris, 
1866.) It begins with the coming of 
the mourning Jewish women to the 
empty tomb in the garden by Golgotha, 
and goes on to the moment when 
Paul and Barnabas are setting out from 
the numerous Church first called Chris- 
tian at Antioch, to convert the world. 
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The principal themes of the first portion 
of the work are the resurrection of Jesus, 
his appearance to the disciples, the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, the gift of 
tongues, and the power of the Church. 
Next follows an account of the Church 
at,Jerusalem, its first trial and conquests, 
and its social constitution. This leads 
the author to a study of the state of 
society in that time and country, the 
correlation of it to the Church, and the 
influence of each upon the other. We 
have seen it stated that the sale of this 
volume has fallen far below that of the 
first volume on the Life of Christ, and 
indeed far below the expectations of the 
publisher. Translations have, however, 
already been announced into most of the * 
modern languages. With regard to the 
contents of his third volume, Renan says : 

In my third book I shall attempt to 
follow the traces of these bearers of good 
tidings by land and sea, in calm and 
storm, through good and evil days. I 
am eager to narrate this incomparable 
epopee, to depict those interminable 
routes, through Asia and Europe, along 
which they sowed the seeds of the Gos- 

el—those ways they traversed so often 
in such diversity of circumstances. The 
eee Christian Odyssey is about to 

egin. Already the apostolic bark 
spreads its sails ; the wind is swelling, 
and only aspires to bear upon its wings 
the words of Jesus. 





Art. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL Review. April, 1866. 
(New York.)—1, The Bible Idea of Truth, as Inseparable from the 
Divine Personality, 2. 'The Double Sense of Scripture. 8. The Ancient 


Catholic Liturgies. 4. Quatremere, the French Orientalist. 


5. The 


Relation of Intuitions to Thought and Theology. 6. James iv, 5, in 


Connection with Genesis iv, 7. 


7. The Political Situation. 


BrsiicaAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON Review, April, 1866. (Phila- 
delphia.)—1. Bushnell on Vicarious Sacrifice. 2. The Samaritans, An- 


cient and Modern. 


8, The Great Schools of England, 4, The Raising 


of Lazarus, 5, Dr. Spring’s Reminiscences of his Life and Times. 


BrsiroTHEca Sacra, April, 1866. 


(Boston.\—1. History and Theology 


of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 2. Our Place in History. 


8. The Study of English Literature. 


5. Brucke’s Physiology of Speech. 


7. Martyrdom, in the Apocalypse. 


4, The Catholic Apostolic Church, 
6. Regeneration the Work of God. 


Fovurtn Serres, Vou. X VIII.—30 
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EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY Review, April, 1866. (Gettysburg.)—1. Ec- 
clesia Lutherana, 2. The Human Elements Essential to a Successful 
Ministry. 8. Hymns for the Use of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
4, Pre-Adamite Man. 5. The Discovery of the Law of Gravitation. 
6. Lutheran Home Missions. 7. Louis Harms, of Hermannsburg. 

FREEWILL Baptist QUARTERLY, April, 1866. (Dover, N. H.)—1. History 
of the Erie Quarterly Meeting, New York. 2. Christian Citizenship. 
8. An Open Door for the American Church, 4. The Ark of the Testi- 
mony, and its Appendages. 5. Antinomianism: the Germ, the Develop- 
ment, and the Fruit. 6: Missionary Enterprise. 7. Goodness and Sever- 
ity ; or, God’s Government Defended. 8. The late Rey. Sargeant Shaw. 
9. The Supernatural in Christianity. 

New ENGLANDER, April, 1866. (New Haven.)—1. The New Era. 
2, Systematic Training for the Ministry. 3.A Biographer at Work. 
4, Review of Dr. Bushnell on “The Vicarious Sacrifice.” 5. Review of 
Rev. Dr. Beardsley’s “ History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut.” 
6. Review of Mrs. L. H. Sigourney’s “ Letters of Life.” 7 The Political 
Situation. 
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English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND ForEIGN EvANGELICAL Review, April, 1866. (London.) 
1, The Ecumenical Councils. 2. Kurtz and Stewart on Sacrifice. 3. The 
Church and the French Revolution. 4. Political Economy and the 
Christian Ministry. 5. Horace Mann. 6, Literature of the Sabbath 
Question. 7. Geology: its Progress and Limits as a Science. 8. Arch- 
bishop Anders Sunesen: Schoolman, Statesman, and Ecclesiastic. 
9. The Sensational Philosophy—Mr. J. 8, Mill and Dr. M’Cosh. 

BrITIsH QUARTERLY Review, April, 1866. (London.)—1. Anglicanism 
and Romanism. 2. Praed and his Works. 3. Bradshaw. 4. Club Life 
and Society in London. 6. Peter the Great. 6. The Reformed Church 
of France. 7. The Rinderpest in Great Britain. 

Curist1AN ReMEMBRANCER, April, 1866. (London.) 1. The Apocrypha. 
2. State Papers of the Reign of Henry VII. 3. Badham’s Two Dialogues 
of Plato. 4. Berengar of Tours. 5. The Sister of Henri IV. 6. Tis- 
chendorf’s Latest Editions of the Greek New Testament. 7. Father 
Ignatius, [Mr. George Spencer.] 8. The New Latin Prayer Book. 9. The 
late Mr. Robertson of Brighton. 

Epinsurcu Review, April, 1866. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Grote’s 
Plato. 2. Muse Britannice. 8. Water Supply. 4. Correspondence of 
Maria Antoinette. 5. The Irish Church. 6. Autobiography of Prince 
Charles of Hesse. 7. The Reconstruction of the American Union. 
> Diary of the Right Honorable W. Windham. 9. The Reform 

ebate. 

JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE AND BreiicaLt REcoRD, April, 1866. 
(London.) 1, Mr. J. 8. Mill and the Inductive Origin of First Princi- 
ples. 2. The Site of Sodom and Gomorrah. 3. The Historical Charac- 
ter of the Gospels tested by an Examination of their Contents. 4. Scrip- 
ture Revelations on the Intermediate State of the Dead. 5. Eusebius of 
Cesarea on the Star. In Syriac Text. 6. Exegesis of Difficult Texts. 
7. Protestantism in Scandinavia. 8, Inspiration and Revelation. 

Lonpon QUARTERLY Review, April, 1866. (New York: Reprint.)— 
1. Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 2. The Judges of England. 8. The 

Children’s Employment Commission. 4. The Science of Language. 
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5. Coal and Smoke. 6. The Early Irish Church. 7, Female Education. 
8. Ecce Homo. 9. The Reform Bill. 

Nortn British Review, March, 1866. (New York, Reprint.) 1. Pal- 
ave’s Central Arabia. 2. A Jacobite Family. 3. Austria. 4. Faust: 
Dramatic Poem, by Goethe. 5. “Ecce Homo” and Modern Skepti- 

cism. 6, The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson. 7%. The Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, 8, Reform and Political Parties. 

WESsTMINSTER REVIEW, April, 1866. (New York: Reprint.) 1. Railway 
Reform. 2. The Royal Hospital of Bethlehem. 3. The Situation in 
Austria. 4. French Opinions of the English. 5. The United States 
Constitution and the Secessionists. 6. Paul Louis Courier. 7, Com- 
mons round London. 8. H. Taine on Art and Italy. 
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German Reviews. 


JAHRBUCHER FUR DEUTSCHE THEOLOGIE, Year-Books for German The- 
ology. 1866. I. 1, Réscu, The Birth-Year of Christ. 2, PLAnKs, The 
Gods and the Religion of the Ancient Germans. 3. Croor, Monasticism 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 4, PatmMer, The Peculiar Character of 
Evangelical Theology in Wurtemberg. 5. Laurent, Philemon of 
Laodikeia. 

II. 1. Srerrz, The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the Greek Church. 
2. BopertaG, The Idea of Religion. 3. ENGELHARDT, On Symbols 
and Figures. 4. Rosca, The Birth-Year of Christ. 5. Kuuer, The 
meaning of dAndivov. 

Srupien unD Krirrken. Essays and Reviews. 1866. Third Number. 
1. Srerrz, The New Testament Idea of the Ministry of the Keys. 
2. DresteL, Bible and Natural Science, 3. RrenM, Review of Schulz’s 
Schopfangs Geschichte, (History of Creation.) 4. Wuuiss, Review of 
Schliermacher’s Leben Jesu. 5. JauB, Jung Stilling and his Signifi- 
cance for his Times. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HiIsTORISCHE THEOLOGIE, (JOURNAL OF HisTorIcAL THE- 
oLoey.) 1866.—III. 1. Herzoe, An important Document concerning 
the Introduction of the Reformation among the Waldensians, 2. Wars, 
Contribution to the Church History of Bremen at the time of the Ref- 
ormation. 3. Biographical Remarks on Dr. Niedner. 4. Grots, Re- 
view of Dr. Spiegel’s Hermann Bonnus. 


In the first article Dr. Herzog publishes, with a brief preface, 
the reply from Martin Bucer to questions proposed to him by del- 
egates of the Waldensians concerning the Reformation. The 
Waldensians in the French provinces of the Provence and the 
Dauphiné, on hearing of the great religious Reformation in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, sent in 1530 two ministers out of their 
midst in order to confer with some of the Reformers on their 
affairs. They visited in succession Nuremberg, Murten, Berne, 
Basel, Strasburg, and at the latter place handed to Bucer a letter 
of introduction from CEcolampadios. The conference with Bucer 
has latterly been but very imperfectly known, and the reply from 
Bueer is for the first time published in the above article. This 
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reply of Bucer had a great influence upon the religious views of 
the Waldensians. They divested themselves of the last remnant 
of Roman Catholic views and practices, which were still connected 
with their, on the whole, evangelical system. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Scien- 
tific Theolgy. 1866. First Number.) 1. Hrme@rnre.p, Christianity 
and Modern Civilization. 2. Lirsrus, The Pastor of Hermas and Mon- 
tanism in Rome. 3. HitGenreLp, Mark between Matthew and Luke. 
4, Levuz, The Installation of Tielman Hesshus as Professor in Helm- 
stadt. 5. HitGENFELD, Reply to Dr. Paul. 6. Lipstus, Reply to Dr. 
Tischendorf. 7, HILGENFELD, Reply to Dr. Keim. 


The Journal of Scientific Theology, edited by Professor Hilgen- 
feld of Jena, is by far the ablest organ of the critical school 
which counts Strauss, T, C. Baur, and other well known opponents 
of evangelical Protestantism among its members and co-workers. 
Most of the leaders of the school who continue to hold a position 
as theological professors or clergymen in the Churches whose old 
doctrinal standards they are trying to overthrow, can no longer 
deny that the masses of the people who embrace their views become 
outspoken enemies of even the name of Christianity, and fre- 
quently of the very idea of religion. The question, therefore, begins 
to be very seriously discussed among them, whether the accept- 
ance of the fundamental views of Strauss and his friends may be 
consistent with the continuance of Christianity as an established 
religion, Professor Hilgenfeld, in the first article of the above 
number of his “ Journal,” advocates this view. He reviews the 
works of Rothe and Strauss, both of whom agree in believing the 
educated classes of the German people to be mostly estranged from 
the Christian Church. Hilgenfeld goes so far as to express his 
opinion that the holding of all the views of Strauss, who not only 
denies a superhuman nature of Christ, but even his absolute supe- 
riority over other men, is by no means incompatible with mem- 
bership in the Christian Church, He, on the contrary, already 
believes to see the dawning of a new era, in which those who now 
hate or attack the name of Christianity will fully reconcile them- 
selves with the liberalized and thereby rejuvenated Christian 
Church. 


2s 
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French Reviews. 

Revve CaHretieNne.—February—1. Rosskevw 8r. Hare, Julius Cesar. 
2. DeLasorpE, A New Work on the Wars of Calvinism and of the 
League. 

March—1. Mente D’Avsiens, Francois L and Melancthon. 2. Kunn, 
A New Work on Montaigne and Pascal. 3. De GuERLz, On the Ori- 


gin of Language. 
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a SECRETAN, Independent Ethics. 2..FRossarD, Father Lacor- 

aire. 

REvvE DEs Devx MonpeEs.—February 1.—2. DuVERGIER DE HAURANNE, 
Eight Months in America. 3, Caro, The Philosophy of Goethe. 

February 15.—1. DuUvERGIER DE HavRaNne, Eight Months in America. 
3. St. Rene TarLuanpier, Charles of Hesse and the Freethinkers. 

March 1.—2. Tarxg, Italy and Italian Life. 5. Raymonp, England in 
1865 and the Seventh Parliament of Queen Victoria. 
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Art. XI—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 
An Eirenicon: In a Letter to the Author of the Christian Year. By E. B. 

Pusry, D.D. 12mo., pp. 395. New York: Appleton & Co. 1866. 

It will be remembered that a year or two back Dr. Pusey called 
upon the “ Evangelicals” to unite with him in repelling the assaults 
made upon the common faith by the infidel set which has risen up 
in the Church of England. There was great rejoicing over this 
movement of his, on the part of true Protestants, both in Europe 
and America, It was thought that his heart, which had always 
been true, had clarified his intellect from the Romish mists which 
had darkened it for so many years, and that his old age would be 
spent in the true work of a Protestant minister, to which he had 
devoted himself in his youth by his ordination vows. 

On the other hand, his Romanist friends were alarmed, if not 
offended. Those who, like Newman and Manning, had been 
taught by Dr. Pusey himself the principles which led them so 
diréctly to Rome, were especially touched by his course; and one 
of them, the newly consecrated Roman Catholic Bishop of West- 
minster, (Dr. Manning,) wrote and printed a letter to him, com- 
plaining of his course. Dr. Manning charged him with “ drift- 
ing back from old moorings,” and, in substance, with intellectual 
inconsistency, if not with moral tergiversation. He added to 
these personal accusations a series of charges against the Church of 
England. 

The Hirenicon begins with a vindication, as against Dr. Manning, 
of Dr. Pusey’s personal consistency. It effectually dissipates all delu- 
sign as to his going back to genuine Protestant ground. He admits 
his love for many of the Evangelicals, on the ground that “their faith 
is, on some points of doctrine, much truer than their words ;” and ad- 
mits fully that when occasion came, as in the recent Oxford struggles 
with infidelity, he acted with them. But he declares that he never 
united with them in any of those things which were not in accord- 
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ance with his own principles, and that this union, simply to resist 
inroads upon the common faith, involved no change whatever in 
his views as to the nature of the Church, or any “shifting of his 
ground” as to the Church Catholic. With Dissenters he says 
that he was never “brought in contact;” but he fears that these 
bodies “have lost much of the life which they originally carried 
with them from the Church, and which God the Holy Ghost has 
preserved in individuals among them.” Very patronizingly he 
condescends to say that the body which has most life in it is the 
Wesleyan, and that for the simple reason that the “‘ Wesleyan body 
was that which last and very slowly parted from the Church!” 
Dr. Manning’s charges against the Church of England are met 
in a less manly and successful way by Dr. Pusey than are those 
which concern his personal consistency. On some of the points 
he endéavors to show that the Romish view is really reconcilable 
with the standard of the Church of England; for instance, that 
the English Church does not really deny that there are seven sacra- 
ments in her XXVth Article, etc. One of the worst bits of 
special pleading that we have ever seen to come from a good man’ 
(as Dr. Pusey unquestionably is) is his reply to Dr. Manning’s 
charge that the Church of England “imposes on its people a dis- 
belief in transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the altar,” that is, 
the Romish Mass. Any unsophisticated mind, knowing the history 
of the Church of England, would admit this “ charge” at once ; and 
all true Protestants would glory in admitting it, just as they would 
glory in admitting the “charge,” if made by an infidel, that the 
Church believes in God or in Christ. But Dr. Pusey, whose 
mind is anything but unsophisticated, plays with the words of 
the Articles, talks of the Schoolmen, of “substance and of 
accidents,” in the change of the bread and wine in the sacra- 
ment, and finds “a sense” in which the English Churchman can 
admit transubstantiation! As to the Mass, the case is worse still. 
One could hardly imagine stronger words than those of the XX XIst 
Article, namely, that “the sacrifices of Masses, in the which 
it was commonly said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead, to have remission of pain and guilt, were blas- 
phemous fables and dangerous deceits.” But how easily can 
strong words be explained away! ‘The very strength of the 
expressions used of the ‘sacrifice of the Masses,’” says Dr. Pusey, 
“the use of the plural, and the clause ‘in the which it was com- 
monly said,’ show that what the article speaks of is not ‘the 
Sacrifice of the Mass,’ but the habit of trusting to the purchase 
of masses when dying, ete.” What could Cranmer and the rest 
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of the Reformers have been at? How did it ever happen that 
“the Mass,” went out of use in the Church of England? Dr. 
Puséy ends this singular piece of exegesis with the conclusion that, 
as to the Eucharist, the Church of England might be reconciled 
with the Church of Rome by explanation of the terms used. So, 
then, the noble army of English martyrs went to the stake, not 
for great principles, but simply for want of a doctor skilled in 
interpretation, to “explain the use of words” to them! 

But the latter part of the book will be as unsatisfactory to 
Romanists as the former part is to Protestants. It treats the doc- 
trine of the personal infallibility of the pope, and the current and 
apparently increasing Mariolatry of the Roman Church, with a 
severity that will be all the more felt because the language in 
which it is couched is that of warning and expostulation rather 
than of violent rebuke. Altogether, this last effort at “ peace- 
making ” on the part of Dr. Pusey will fare as badly as those of 
Dury and Calixtus in theology, and of the so-called “com- 
promises” in politics. Instead of pointing Protestants and 
Romanists to the Church of England as “a means of restoring 
visible unity,” its tendency will be to satisfy both that the posi- 
tion of that Church as a Church of “Compromise” is at bottom 
false and untenable. M. 





An Inquiry into the Ecclesiastical Constitution of the Church of Christ and 
the Gospel Ministry. In four parts. Being a Complete Refutation of all 
Strange Notions and Sectarian Heresies on the Subject of the Church 
and Ministry. By Rev. R. Aspry, D.D. Edited by Tuomas O. Sum- 
mers, D.D. 12mo., pp. 432. Nashville: Southern Methodist Publish- 
ing House. 1860. 

The Church and Ministry: A Lecture on the Relations which the Church 
and Ministry sustain to the Christian Religion. By Rev. R. Ansry, D. D. 
24mo., pp. 305. Nashville: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 
1860. 

The End of the Apostolic Succession, A Debate between Messrs. YERGER 
and SmEpDEs, Editors of the Vicksburg Church Herald, and Rev. R. 
AsBEY, in which the High-Church Doctrine of a Chain of Successive 
Ordinations is clearly and specifically surrendered. Edited by Tuomas 
O. Summers, D. D. 

These volumes, sent to us by the respected author, bear a date 

and present an aspect which carry our mind, as it were, to “the 

years beyond the flood.” They treat a controversy which, with 
us, has had a long slumber. They name a year when we stood on 
the brink of the greatest of civil wars. And the external style of 
the volumes attest that even then the blight of that institution 
which convulsed the South with war was deeply withering upon 


the arts of peace and the productions of intellect. 
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Dr. Abbey’s work first named above treats at full length the 
subject of Churchly organization. His theory, in brief, is: “God 
established the Church in two general departments, namely, the 
ministry and the laity, these two being essential, and their relation 
answering generally to that of a shepherd and his flock; but that 
any orders, or offices, or division of duties in the ministry may 
be varied by circumstances, times, and places, and are not essen- 
tial.” A Church is simply a spontaneous aggregation of Christian 
believers, ordering themselves into such organic form as may best 
attain the ends of their own salvation and the universal spread of 
Christian holiness. This simple view dispepses with an immense 
amount of artificiality in theory, but leaves the sacramental host 
full freedom to marshal its forces to the highest advantage. 

And this we personally think the true view. The grounds 
maintained by Dr. Bangs—that there were two orders, funda- 
mentally required by God in his word, necessary to the very 
existence of a Church, and that the episcopal was distinctively a 
mere office—made us all Presbyterians, at the same time that it 
involved us in a helpless contradiction with our own disciplinary 
form of episcopal ordination. Dr. Abbey has stated the true 
ground, and elaborated it at greater length, and with more full- 
ness, originality, and common sense, than any’other author. His 
work, we may say, without indorsing every statement, is well wor- 
thy of consultation by all ministers or Jaymen whose minds are 
called to the investigation of the subject. Dr, Abbey’s style is 
always clear, often forcible, and his style of investigation inde- 
pendent and suggestive. 

The two lesser works touch with tact and skill upon subordinate 
parts of the subject. The “debate,” though embarrassed with a 
great number of irrelevant incidentals, finds a completely vulner- 
able point in the prelatic argument. 





The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost; Or, Reason and Revelation. 
By the Archbishop of Westminster, (Dr. Manning.) 12mo., pp. 274. 
New York: Appleton & Co, 1866. 

Dr. Manning is well known as one of the ablest and most thorough- 

going of the Puseyite perverts from the Church of England to the 

Church of Rome. From the constitution of his mind he is a more 

decided and extreme partisan than Dr. Newman, and his greater 

obedience has secured him higher honors and rewards from the 

See of Rome. Newman’s English and Protestant training will now 

and then assert its rights, even amid his strongest pleas for Rome, 

and he shows a manifest uneasiness in vindicating some of the 
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most revolting Romish usages, for example, Mariolatry. But 
Dr. Manning seems to boggle at nothing: Mariolatry, infalli- 
bility, and the temporal power of the pope, are as easily swal- 
lowed by him as transubstantiation. Not that he is more logical 
than Newman, but that he has less imagination and less personal 
vigor of character. But Manning’s power as a writer, if not as a 
thinker, is unquestionable. The object of this book is to point 
out the relations of faith to knowledge. But faith, in Dr, Man- 
ning’s sense, means submission to the pope. For he holds that 
the Holy Ghost resides in the Church, and especially and chiefly 
in the pope, the head of the Church, and that his decisions, there- 
fore, constitute the infallible rule of faith. It is the old and ex- 
ploded heresy of the spiritual supremacy of Rome, set forth in 
luminous language, and in form and illustration adapted to mod- 
ern thought. It will hurt none who are acquainted with the 
Romish controversy and its history. M. 


The Living Temple; or, Scriptural Views of the Church. By Joun S§. 

Stonz, D.D. Griswold Lecture on the Divinity of the P. E. Church, 
1 Philadelphia. 12mo., pp. 354. New York: Anson F. Randolph. 1866. 
Dr. Stone’s excellent volume is a very pleasing proof that Ameri- 
can Protestant high churchery, the fantastic ape of Antichrist, does 
not quite absorb the entire body of the Episcopalian sect. It is 
gratifying to peruse a work so catholic in spirit, so pure in style, 
so scriptural in doctrine, so consonant with the principles of the 
best standards of the English Church at the age of the Reforma- 
tion. We heartily recommend its perusal to our ministry, as they 
will find little in it to which they cannot subscribe, much which 
will inform the mind and warm the heart, and nothing that would 
very widely separate our two Churches were all the ministry of 
that Church like Dr. Stone. We hope that the time is coming 
when the balloony inflation which has filled the head of that 
Church, and made it the laughing-stock of American Protestantism, 
will at length subside, and allow it to stand on, the level of com- 
mon sense and common courtesy with its surrounding equals and 
superiors. It has had a long interval of playing fool. The pres- 
ent volume is done up in Mr. Randolph’s beautiful style of 
workmanship. 


Coming to the King. A book of Daily Devotions for Children. By Grace 
WessTeR HInspALE. 48mo., pp. 114. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph. 1866, 


Mrs. Hinsdale has furnished a month of devotions for children ; 
a work suggested by her maternal experience in teaching her 
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children the holy art of prayer. They furnish her answers to her 
kneeling child’s question, ‘“ Mother, what shall I say?” They are 
beautiful answers; couched in pure and simple language, yet 
expressing a depth and fullness of devotion reaching the needs of 
every human soul, and worthy the strongest and maturest mind 
to utter. 

For each day there are a hymn, a selection of Scripture passages, 
and a morning and evening prayer. And this we believe to fur- 
nish a true way of attractively training the child in the way of 
prayer to a life of piety. Such a child may never know when it 
was “converted.” It may never have been unconverted ; never 
at any moment of its existence a child of hell. The arrival of its 
probationary age may find it in the full-grown bloom of Christian 
life. 


Commentary on the Gospels, Designed for Popular Use. By D. D. Wur- 
pon, D.D. Luke—John. 12mo., pp. 422. New York: Carlton & Por- 
ter. 1866. 


The Gospels being completed in two volumes, we hope in due 
season to embrace the entire New Testament in two more. And 
by the time that work is done we trust that, from arrangements 
already made, a Commentary on the Old Testament in uniform 
style will be ready to stand upon the same shelf. 

A concise yet full commentary on the Bible will then be fur- 
nished from our Book Rooms, in a very handsome and convenient 
external form, equally suitable to the minister and the layman. 
Full, we say, for if any one should hereafter take the pains to com- 
pare, he may find that in commentary proper, clear from homiletics 
and other additional matter, these volumes will be found more fel 
than Lange’s large but valuable work. 

A Question-Boox on the first volume is in press, and it is 
hoped that Bible-classes will find a great help supplied. 


Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. By Epwarp Buck, of the Suffolk Bar. 
12mo., pp. 310. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1866. 
The design of the author of this volume, as stated in the Preface, 
is “to collect and arrange in convenient form, for reference, the 
ecclesiastical laws of Massachusetts which lie scattered among the 
statistics and reports of the Commonwealth.” It really does far 
more than this statement would lead one to expect. The material 
for a history of the connection of Church and State, and of the 
dissolution of that unnatural marriage, in New England, is to be 
found in this small but well-stored book. While the book has 
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special interest for Congregationalists, it will be not only interest- 
ing but useful to all students of general history. M. 





Herod Antipas; Sequel to Herod the Great; with Passages from the Life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph. Also Sketches of Contemporary 
History, including an Account of the Residence of Tiberias Cesar on the 
aay of Caprera. By Wmu1aM M. WILLETT. 12mo., pp. 343. New 

ork. 1866. 


Both the “ Herod the Great” and this “ Herod Antipas” are very 
unique and interesting illustrations of the Gospel History. They 
are written in a clear, attractive style, with perhaps too diffuse 
dissertation, but with a very full statement of the facts of history 
surrounding our Lord’s earthly life. The work should have been 
furnished with a map or two. Sunday-school libraries should be 
furnished with the book, and all Sunday-school pupils should 


read it. 





A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal, and Homileti- 
cal, with Special Reference to Ministers and Students. By Joun PETER 
Lance, D.D., in connection with a Number of Eminent European 
Divines. Translated from the German, and Edited, with Additions 
Original and Selected, by Pamir Scuarr, D.D., in Connection with 
American Divines of Various Evangelical Denominations. Volume II 
of the New Testament: containing the Gospel according to Mark, and 
the Gospel according to Luke. 8vo., pp. 405. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1866. 


The present volume will be found, we think, to fully sustain the 
reputation of its predecessor. 





The Early Choice. A Book for’ Daughters. By the late Rev. W. K. 
TwEeEpDI£, D.D. 12mo., pp. 378. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 1866. 


Beautiful thought in beautiful language ; well worthy to be a 
manual of moral and religious study for every daughter in our 
land. The volume is finished externally in Poe & Hitchcock’s 


fine style. 


<2 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 
The Principles of Biology. By HERBEert SPENCER. Vol. I. 12mo., pp. 
475. Appleton. 1866. 
In a former number of our Quarterly we published an outline of Mr. 
Spencer’s scheme of a universe, to be delineated in a series of vol- 
umes that would form in themselves a library. His first volume, 
entitled First Principles, furnished us his Cosmogony, together with 
the fundamental philosophy on which his whole system is based. 
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The present furnishes his Biology, or Science of Life. Next will 
follow his Psychology, or Science of Mind, and last his Ethics, or 
Science of Society and Morals. Mr, Spencer is a powerful thinker, 
a bold, graphic, elaborate writer, and withal a very construct- 
ive projector. For better or for worse, if life continue, he will 
have raised to his own memory a gigantic monument, and in all 
probability will leave his impress on a large share of the reflective 
mind of the age. 

We have, in our previous notice, very concisely delineated his 
philosophy. His Cosmogony develops a universe, grounded in an 
Unknown Absolute which may or may not be an intelligent Gop, 
from causes, or rather conditions and laws. In the present volume 
(and the one to follow) he professes to show how existing forces 
and laws wind substances through all the intricacies and develop- 
ments that mount up into what is called life. He professes to show 
how blind necessities elaborate the whole complex labyrinth of 
living existences. His psychology will show how physiology 
mounts into the sphere of sensation, and how the phenomena of 
thought and will naturally and necessarily arise. His ethics will 
finally show how all the laws of just human morals are deducible 
from considerations of earthly good. His plan is to show how 
the structure of philosophy is complete without admitting antecedent 
plan, creation, or God, any thing divine or supernal. In spite of 
his denials his is the philosophy of Comte, as well as the “natural 
selection” of Darwin. He acknowledges the aid of Huxley and 
Hooker, both disciples of Darwin, in his scientific elements. We 
reserve fuller comments for the appearance of the second volume 
on Biology. * 


The Structure of Animal Life. Six Lectures Delivered at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, in January and February, 1862, by Louis Agassiz, 
Professor of Zoology and Geology in the Lawrence Scientific School. 
8vo., pp. 128. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1866. 

In the present volume Professor Agassiz unfolds for the popular 
mind the latest developments of zoological science, and exhibits 
their relations to religion. It has therefore to the general reader 
both a high scientific and moral value. 

He gives first a clear view of the four great types upon which 
all living beings are respectively formed. He demonstrates from 
the coral formations the immense antiquity of life on earth. He 
traces the ascending gradations of animal existences, and shows 
how from the beginning man was the predestined ultimate. He 
refutes the doctrine of development, by showing that all four 
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types existed at the beginning; and that the present immense 
variety of forms could not be derived from a few primitives, inas- 
much as the multiplicity of forms was as great in the earliest as 
in the latest period. Finally, he demonstrates the existence of 
mind in forming the structures of life, by showing with how math- 
ematical a skill upon a few elemental principles a rich range of 
varieties is attained. It is utterly inconceivable that any thing 
but a geometrical intellect could have worked so profound a 
problem. There is a rare charm in the style of Agassiz. It 
possesses the peculiar simplicity of a great intellect, and you cannot 
help feeling that it is one of the purest and most benevolent of 
men that is dealing with you. How rich and wonderful is God’s 
divine romance of nature! “Truth is strange, stranger than 


fiction.” 


A Teat-Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. For the Use of 
Schools and Families. By Jonn C. Draper, M.D., Professor of Natu- 
ral History and Physiology in the New York Free Academy, and Pro- 
fessor of Analytical Chemistry in the University of New York. With One 
Hundred and Seventy Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 300. New York: Harpers. 

Professor (not John W.) Draper has here given us a work on the 
subjects named hardly surpassed for school and popular purposes. 
The plan of the work and the distribution of its parts are emi- 
nently judicious. His language is perfectly perspicuous ; and aided 
by the excellent illustrations, upon a page allowing them to be of 
ample size, the subject is exhibited with a perfectly popular clear- 
ness. For our readers who desire a practical amount of knowl- 
edge in this department, upon the easiest terms and lightest labor, 
we can conceive nothing more suitable than this volume, 


—e 
> 





History, Biography, and Topography. 

Four Years in the Old World: Comprising the Travels, Incidents, and 
Evangelistic Labors of Dr. and Mrs. Palmer, in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales, By the Author of “ Way of Holiness,” ete. Pp. 700. 
New York: Foster & Palmer, jun. 1866. 

Dr. and Mrs. Palmer sailed from New York to Liverpool on June 

4th, 1859, and reached their home again on October 19th, 1863. 

The intervening period was spent in the British Islands, chiefly in 

special revival services. This visit was made at the repeated solic- 

itation of many friends in England, with whom Mrs. Palmer had 
been for some time in correspondence, among whom was the ven- 
erable Robert Young, and under the conviction that they were 
divinely “called” to that part of the world. The volume before 
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us is a pleasant record of much that was seen and done, and, as 
the preface truly says, “ was written not with the studied care- 
fulness calculated to commend it to even the justly critical.” We 
regret this. The successes of the great cause ought to have been 
so recorded as to commend it to the “ critical” and “ fastidious ” 
as well as to “indulgent friends.” And Mrs. Palmer could have 
done it. 

Many places of historic fame were visited, but none with more 
delight than those which are Methodistically historic. Thorough 
Methodist as she is, and well versed in early Methodist literature, 
Wesley, Fletcher,’ Clarke, Bramwell, Mrs. Fletcher, and Mrs. 
Rogers are for her heroic names. Wesley’s chapels, pewter col- 
lection plates, study-chair, and half-gallon teapot are of more 
value in her eyes than a score of cathedrals. City Road graveyard 
is more precious to her than Westminster Abbey. She rejoices 
over “ Wesley’s vine,” which creeps up by his window at Oxford ; 
admires the neatness of Fletcher’s records upon parchment leaves 
during his long ministry at Madeley ; writes at the desk where the 
Checks were written; and talks with Greensmith, whose eyes were 
suddenly healed while Bramwell prayed. Mrs. Fletcher’s Testa- 
ment she will part with only at death. Methodist relics are to 
her not mere curiosities, but links connecting her with the grand 
truths by which God has wrought. 

In some threescore places where Dr. and Mrs, Palmer labored, 
the power of God was wonderfully displayed in the conversion of 
sinners and the entire sanctification of believers. For instance, 
seven hundred professed conversion at Penrith, nine hundred were 
added to Madeley Circuit, and a thousand at Liverpool, Their 
theory is, that a great amount of power lies dormant in the Church, 
which the baptism of fire quickens into life, and wherever a body 
of Christians awakes to prayer and personal effort for the salva- 
tion of men the Holy Spirit gives success. They regarded them- 
selves therefore as mere helpers to the societies which they visited, 
and, pressed with invitations, early resolved to visit only those 
where the ministry and laity were willingsto make all other things 
secondary to the work of God. The doctrines most constantly 
insisted upon were the old Wesleyan doctrines of the “ Witness 
of the Spirit and Entire Sanctification.” And God honored “ the 
Methodist testimony,” as Wesley styles it. In many towns all 
denominations shared in the gracious work. Independents, 
Churchmen, Baptists, Methodists, ministers and laymen, bowed at 
the same altar, and became witnesses of perfect love. When 
theaters are emptied, rumshops closed, policemen left idle, blas 
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phemers taught to pray, defrauders compelled to make restitution, 
and thousands of awakened souls made joyful in the Redeemer’s 
love, the work must be confessed to be of God. Ww. 


The History of Henry the Fifth: King of England, Lord of Ireland, and 
Heir of France. By GkoreE MAKEPEACE TowLe, Author of “ Glimpses 
of History.” 8vo., pp. 473. New York: Daniel Appleton & Co. 
1866. 

All the qualities that romance loves to picture were combined in 

Henry Fifth of England as completely perhaps as in any other 

human character; the perfection of manly grace and beauty, 

heroism, religion, nobleness, a crown, His father was a heroic 
usurper, his son lost the crown restored to its original line ; his 
dynasty was a heroic episode, of which he was the culminating 
point. Mr. Towle, by a natural sympathy, is in love with his 
subject. He outlines the characters, colors the scenes, and nar- 

rates the events with a rich and animated style. There is not a 

book lately published over whose pages we have so pleasantly, for 

a few rapid hours, lived the life of a past age. 

* 


2s 
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Politics, Law, and General Morals. 
The Body Politic. By Wriutam H. Barnes, 12mo., pp. 309. Cincin- 

nati and New York: Moore, Wilstach, & Baldwin. 1866. 

Mr. Barnes, like Hurst and Haven, is one of our contributors, 
blooming and fruiting into authorship. The graceful essays which 
he has furnished to our Quarterly upon some of the most classic 
authors of English and American literature are themselves classic. 
His intellect is reflective, blending a due degree of imagination 
with a current of clear, calm, strong thought. His style is pure, 
lucid, fresh, sunny, abounding in graceful allusions and cheery 
imagery. He has no head (as page 165 shows) for abstruse meta- 
physics; but he is rich in a genial, practical philosophy, colored 
with a gentle fancy and warmed with a tender and hopeful 
humanity. 

Mr. Barnes develops into full expansion the analogy between 
the individual and the nation, the man and the republic, He 
caryies the analogy into minute details without complexity or 
tediousness, and evolves many a lesson, Those who would study 
political philosophy without overmuch weariness will find these 
pages at once attractive and instructive ; and those who are called 
upon to discuss such topics before a popular audience will find 
them suggestive. 
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Miscellaneous. 


A Memorial Record of the New York Branch of the United States Christian 
Commission, Compiled under the direction of the Executive Committee. 
8vo., pp. 103. New York: John A, Gray & Green, 1866. 


A beautiful memento volume. 


Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, and of the Dis- 
covery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 1858 and 1864. By Davip 
and CHARLEs Livingstone. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 639. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1866. 

An Introduction to the Devotional Study of the Holy Scriptures. By 
Epwarp Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., Author of “ Thoughts on Personal 
Religion.” First American from the Seventh London Edition. 16mo. 
pp. 198. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Notes from the Plymouth Pulpit. A Collection of Memorable Passages 
from the Discourses of Henry Ward Beecher. With a Sketch of Mr. 
Beecher and the Lecture Room. By Aveusta Moore. 12mo., pp. 374. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 

tthe Lost Tales of Miletus. By the Rt. Hon. Epwarp Buiwer Lyrron, 
Bart., M. P. 12mo., pp. 182. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 

Battle Echoes ; or, Lessons from the War. By GroreE B. Ipr, D.D. 
12mo., pp. 325. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. Cincinnati: Geo. 8. Blanghard & Co. 1866. 

History of Frederich the Becond, called Frederic the Great. By Tuomas 
CartyLE. In six volumes. Vol. VI. 12mo., pp. 607. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1866. 

A Text-Book of Physiology, for the Use of Schools and Colleges ; being an 
abridgment of the author’s larger work on Human Physiology. By 
JoHN W. Draper. 100 wood engravings. 12mo., pp. 376. 

The Shadow of Christianity; or, the Genesis of the Christian State. 
A Treatise for the Times. 12mo., pp. 167. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 

Cherry and Violet: A Tale of the Great Plague. By the author of “ Mary 
Powell.” 12mo., pp. 239. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1866. 

The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterward Mistress Milton. 
12mo., pp. 271. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


The last two are part of a series of interesting historic fictions, 
in course of publication, in beautiful style, by Mr. Dodd. The 
“Household of Sir Thomas More,” and “ Colloquies of Edward 
Osborn,” form part of the same series. 


The Scriptural Law of Divorce, By Atvan Hovey, D.D., Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. 24mo., 
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